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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  Church  has  been  passing-  through  troubled  -waters. 
This  is  no  new  or  strange  experience  for  the  Church,  but 
has  been  her  history  from  the  very  beginning,  ever  since 
Christ  said  to  His  disciples,  “In  this  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation.’’  As  the  ocean  is  the  home  of  storms,  so  is  the 
world  the  home  of  unbelief  and  of  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  even  in  the  ocean  there  are  different  kinds 
of  storms;  the  winds  blow  out  of  different  quarters;  and, 
after  suddenly  arising  and  blowing  with  great  vehemence 
for  a season,  they  will  as  suddenly  subside  and  there  will  be 
a great  calm.  Now  that  the  roar  of  this  particular  storm 
through  which  our  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  passing, 
and  indeed,  all  Churches,  begins  to  subside,  though  for  a 
season  only,  s one  of  a great  number  who  tried  to  keep  a 
sort  of  mariner’s  log  during  this  voyage  of  the  past  few 
years,  I would  like  to  put  down  some  of  the  entries  from  the 
log-book.  Perhaps  these  entries  will  be  of  suggestion  to 
others  who  want  to  know  from  what  direction  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blew,  whether  the  storm  arose  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  or  whether  in  falling  barometer  and  obscured 
heavens  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  its  approach. 

How  shall  we  describe  this  stormy  wind  that  has  left  no 
Church  untouched  and  unruffled  by  its  breath?  From  what 
quarter  did  it  blow?  To  answer  this  question  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  might  appear.  Unbelief,  like  God,  never  changes; 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  it  is  the  same.  However  he 
changes  his  accent,  the  tempter  has  never  really  said  any- 
thing different  from  what  he  said  at  the  very  beginning: 
“Hath  God  said?”  Yet  the  metempsychosis  of  error  and  un- 
belief is  a very  curious  thing.  How  diverse  and  numerous  its 
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forms,  accents,  uniforms,  disguises!  To  mention  just  a few 
of  these  different  appearances  of  unbelief  would  cause  to 
pass  in  review  before  us  the  Judaizers,  ready  to  stifle  Chris- 
tianity with  the  ceremonial  wrappings  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation ; Gnosticism,  with  its  baffling  evasions  of  God  and  sin 
and  Christ;  the  subtle  heresies  and  denials  of  the  Christo- 
logical  and  Trinitarian  controversies;  the  dead  hand  of  Ec- 
clesiasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages ; and  then,  in  due  season,  the 
assaults  upon  Christianity  which  used  for  their  weapon  scien- 
tific hypothesis  or  ascertained  fact, — for  example,  astro- 
nomical and  geological  and  zoological  weapons;  and  after 
these,  or  contemporary  with  them,  the  critical  attacks  upon 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  attacks  which  sought  to  re- 
duce the  Scriptures  to  merely  human  documents,  full  of 
error,  and  unworthy  in  their  teaching. 

But  what  of  this  latest  attack  upon  Christianity?  It  is  more 
difficult  to  define  and  describe  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  field.  There  is  in  it  an  echo  of  almost  every  war  cry 
that  has  been  raised  against  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  different 
from  them  all.  It  made  its  appeal  to  no  branch  of  science;  it 
centered  upon  no  one  Christian  doctrine;  it  advanced  no  par- 
ticular criticism  of  any  particular  book  or  books  of  the  Bible. 
It  seemed  to  be  rather  the  blend,  or  the  synthesis,  of  all  forms 
of  unbelief.  In  a very  peculiar  way  this  was  a hostile  move- 
ment from  within  the  Church  itself.  Christian  pulpits,  Chris- 
tian papers  and  Christian  societies  were  the  medium  through 
which  it  worked.  It  was  all  the  more  dangerous  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  professed  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
faith  and  to  lead  the  believer  up  to  higher  and  more  blessed 
views  of  God,  the  Bible  and  Christ.  While  rejecting  nothing 
in  particular,  it  in  reality  was  a rejection  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  Yet  there  was  no  open  and  angry 
attack  made  upon  Christian  truth.  Christian  truth  was  not  to 
be  denied,  but  to  be  restated  and  reinterpreted,  and  recast  in 
the  moulds  of  the  “modern  mind.”  The  last  thing  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  neo-Christianity  desired,  or  expected,  was  an 
open  conflict.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  that  of  sapping  and 
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mining,  rather  than  storming  the  walls.  Great  emphasis 
was  laid  on  brotherhood,  good  will,  Christian  spirit,  with 
apparent  ignoring  of  doctrine  of  any  kind,  whereas  false 
doctrine  was  constantly  being  taught  and  emphasized.  Yet 
unity  was  to  be  the  note  sounded  and  no  breach  was  to  be 
permitted  which  would  seem  to  set  one  party  over  against  the 
other.  In  some  places  slowly,  in  other  places  more  rapidly, 
this  work  of  loosening  the  stakes  of  evangelical  Christianity 
and  of  humanizing  its  doctrines  went  steadily  forward.  Here 
and  there  some  watchman  on  the  wall  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
warning  or  protest.  But  a chorus  of  “All’s  well!”  “Peace, 
Peace  I”  drowned  such  admonitory  cries,  and  the  Church  was 
more  and  more  under  the  spell  and  witchery  of  a false  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  which  was  so  subtle  as  to  deceive  even 
the  elect. 

So  far  had  this  invasion  of  orthodox  Protestant  Christi- 
anity proceeded  that  many  of  the  proponents  of  the  neo- 
Christianity  began  to  speak  and  to  teach  as  if  the  whole  field 
had  been  won,  and  as  if  what  is  commonly  understood  as 
evangelical  Christianity  was  everywhere  decadent  and  aban- 
doned. Constantly  one  heard  or  saw  in  print  such  expressions 
as  “all  thinking  people — ,”  “all  educated  men — ,”  believe 
thus  and  thus.  Then  came  the  crash  and  the  upheaval.  It 
happened  on  this  wise. 

A small  group  of  Church  members,  most  of  them  Baptists 
who  stressed  the  imminent  coming  of  Christ,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a Fundamentalist  Society.  Their  views, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  premil- 
lennial  doctrine  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  were  the  views  em- 
bodied in  the  confessions  and  creeds  of  all  Churches,  were 
given  considerable  publicity.  The  fact  that  anyone  should 
have  thought  such  views  extraordinary  shows  how  far  the  de- 
Christianization  of  the  Churches  had  proceeded.  A Baptist 
minister  to  whom  these  views  were  particularly  obnoxious 
had  been  invited  to  preach  as  Stated  Supply  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  Though  not  common, 
such  an  arrangement  was  by  no  means  unheard  of  or  without 
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precedent.  On  a bright  May  Sabbath  in  1922,  this  Special 
Preacher  preached  a sermon  called,  “Shall  the  Fundamental- 
ists Win?’’  The  sermon  appeared  in  a religious  magazine, 
was  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  by  a Presbyterian  ad- 
mirer of  the  preacher  was  broadcast  through  the  country. 
With  the  sermon  went  a statement  that  it  was  being  sent 
to  those  who,  it  was  believed,  would  find  the  sermon  “partic- 
ularly stimulating,’’  and  comments  were  invited. 

Those  who  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  utterances  of  the 
author  of  the  sermon  were  not  surprised  at  its  contents.  To 
them  this  now  famous  sermon  was  simply  the  confirmation 
of  the  impressions  they  had  already  received  as  to  the  Special 
Preacher’s  dissent  from  evangelical  Christianity.  While 
seeming  to  attack  only  a small  group  of  premillennarians, 
the  sermon,  by  implication,  attacked  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  itself.  The  sender  of  the  sermon  expressed  his 
surprise  and  satisfaction  that  such  a sermon  could  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit  of  this  old  Presbyterian  Church. 
That  such  a sermon  could  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  any 
Presbyterian  Church  provoked  righteous  indignation  among 
the  Churches  and  Presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation, nor  was  the  indignation  at  all  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
in  no  single  paragraph  of  the  sermon  did  the  preacher  say, 
“I  believe  this  and  this,’’  or  “I  do  not  believe  thus  and  thus.” 
He  put  his  views  into  the  mouth  of  a party  who  were  des- 
cribed as  holding  views  opposed  to  the  “Fundamentalists.” 
This  made  the  sermon  all  the  more  reprehensible,  as  the 
preacher  did  not  openly  confess  to  views  which,  by  implica- 
tion, it  was  clear  that  he  himself  held. 

As  every  Presbyterian  pulpit  is  pledged  to  a carefully  de- 
fined view  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
had  no  protest  been  made.  This  was  formally  done  through 
an  overture  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  What 
followed  is  now  history.  What  was  at  first  an  incident  in  a 
pulpit  of  a Presbyterian  Church  became  an  event  of  the  first 
importance  in  every  Church.  The  circle  widened  and  widened 
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until  it  embraced  the  whole  Protestant  Church.  The  shot  that 
was  fired  from  the  pulpit  of  the  New  York  Church  was  heard 
around  the  world.  The  false  peace  of  the  Church  had  been 
rudely  disturbed,  and  what  had  long  been  said  in  the  closet 
was  now  shouted  from  the  housetop.  Somewhat  embar- 
rassed, but  having  no  other  choice,  the  so-called  liberals  and 
modernists  of  all  Churches  had  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  their 
assailed  champion.  The  Special  Preacher  was  lifted  out  of 
his  immediate  and  natural  significance  and  became  a symbol. 
Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  the  space  of  a single  week,  what 
the  neo-Christians  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  sought  to 
avoid  took  place : there  was  an  open  break  within  the 
Churches,  and  almost  immediately  it  was  made  manifest  that 
in  all  Protestant  Churches  there  were  living  together  under 
the  same  denominational  flag  and  worshiping  in  the  same 
sanctuaries  two  groups  calling  themselves  Christians,  but 
whose  views  as  to  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  were  ir- 
reconcilable. 

Not  only  did  the  events  which  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  preaching  of  the  famous  sermon  by  the  Special  Preacher 
reveal  that  there  was  a deep  and  unbridgeable  gulf  of  division 
within  the  Protestant  Churches,  but  also  that  the  adherents 
of  the  neo-Christianity  were  very  numerous.  Anxious  as 
some  earnest  and  thoughtful  Christians  had  been  about  the 
state  of  the  Church,  few  of  them  had  imagined  that  the  dis- 
affection was  so  widespread.  But  by  conversations,  by  arti- 
cles in  the  press  and  by  votes  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  are  a great  host  who  have 
gone  over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  this  anti-Scriptural  view  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

But  if  there  has  been  a saddening  and  amazing  revelation 
of  a decline  from  evangelical  faith  within  the  Protestant 
Church,  there  has  also  been  a thrilling  and  heartening  mani- 
festation of  the  latent  loyalty  of  a great  part  of  the  Church. 
Both  the  proponents  of  the  new  doctrines  and  their  determined 
foes  received  a great  surprise  at  the  evangelical  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  of  multitudes  of  Christians  in  all  the  Churches, 
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once  the  occasion  arose  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
give  expression  to  that  loyalty.  Everywhere,  believing  men 
heard  the  call  of  their  Lord  and  were  eager  to  go  on  record 
for  historic  Christianity  and  witness  against  its  foes.  The 
movement  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  there  are  thousands  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  the  Baal  of  unbelief,  and  who  still  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  Christian  faith  and  what  is  not  Christian  faith. 
Their  name  is  legion,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth 
they  are  stretching  forth  hands  of  brotherhood  and  mutual 
trust  and  encouragement.  Men  who  hitherto  were  timid  and 
quiescent  have  become  as  bold  as  lions.  The  mere  fact  that 
a man  is  their  installed  minister  and  pastor  no  longer  makes 
them  feel  that  they  must  accept  without  refutation  or  protest 
his  departures  from  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  one  promi- 
nent pulpit  the  internationally  known  preacher,  on  Christmas 
Sunday  of  all  Sundays,  preached  a sermon  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord.  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  one  of  his  members  went  to  him  and 
said,  “Now  that  on  Christmas  you  have  preached  a sermon 
which  denies  the  Virgin  Birth,  I suppose  that  on  Easter  Day 
you  will  preach  a sermon  denying  the  Resurrection.’’  The 
great  conflict  has  evoked  such  testimony  as  this,  testimony 
which  the  neo-Christians  dread  above  all  else.  They  like  to 
stand  as  reinterpreters  and  as  prophets  of  the  new  day.  What 
they  do  not  like  is  to  be  accused  of  unbelief  in  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures. 

Another  good  effect  of  what  those  who  did  so  much  to 
precipitate  it  call  the  “unfortunate  controversy,’’  has  been  the 
thrusting  into  the  foreground  of  the  great  Christian  doc- 
trines. Suddenly,  the  world  outside  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Christian  people  and  professors  and  preachers  were  talk- 
ing about  something  else  than  “vision,’’  “service,”  “inspira- 
tion,” “sacrifice,”  and  the  other  well  worn  husks  of  popular 
teaching  and  preaching,  and  that  there  were  really  great 
Christian  facts  and  doctrines,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension  and  the  Second 
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Advent.  In  almost  a day  the  center  of  interest  and  speaking 
shifted  from  the  periphery  of  Christianity  to  its  real  heart 
and  center.  The  Church  and  the  world  outside  have  come  to 
realise  that  you  cannot  dissociate  Christianity  from  its  great 
New  Testament  facts,  and  that  the  whole  structure  of  Chris- 
tain  truth  rests  upon  a granite  foundation  of  irrefragable 
fact.  All  this  has  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Church. 

The  present  conflict  has  once  more  brought  up  the  question 
of  creeds  and  credal  Churches.  Almost  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  a distinguished  scholar  and  theologian.  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Patton,  predicted  the  present  defection  from  the  true  faith, 
and  declared  that  when  that  day  came  it  would  demonstrate 
the  importance  and  opportunity  of  Churches  which  still  held 
on  to  a dogmatic  faith.  His  prophecy,  both  as  to  the  great 
defection  and  to  the  importance  of  credal  Churches,  has  come 
true.  Now  that  the  conflict  has  become  open,  the  neo-Chris- 
tians direct  their  assault  upon  the  creeds  of  the  Churches,  for 
they  are  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
credal  Churches  holding  their  pulpits  to  a definite  view  of  the 
Gospel,  no  protest  could  or  would  have  been  made  against 
false  teaching.  Repelled  from  the  ramparts  of  the  credal 
Churches,  the  enemies  of  the  evangelical  faith  now  would 
persuade  the  Churches  to  abandon  their  creeds  as  unneces- 
sary and  un-Christian.  One  Presbyterian  minister  wants  to 
know  if  Presbyterianism  shall  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Christianity.  A religious  journal  asks  if  the  time  has 
not  come  for  Presbyterians  to  give  their  creed  its  true  his- 
toric setting  and  return  to  the  “simplicity  of  Jesus.”  The  drift 
of  these  complaints  is  quite  evident,  and  the  credal  Churches 
may  expect  a campaign  against  their  creeds,  and  directed  by 
those  within  their  own  communions.  Once  get  the  credal 
barrier  and  fence  down,  then  the  way  will  be  clear  to  take 
Christianity  from  its  revealed  and  supernatural  foundation 
and  make  it  an  experience  of  individuals,  with  no  authority 
and  no  common  standard,  a Christianity  which  every  Chris- 
tian evolves  out  of  his  own  mind  and  experience,  much  as  the 
spider  weaves  his  attenuated  web. 
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In  the  recent  struggle  to  reaffirm  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
it  was  quite  manifest  that  the  influence  of  many  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  was  cast  on  the  side  of  the  neo-Christi- 
anity. The  memorials  from  student  bodies,  the  utterances  of 
professors  in  colleges  and  seminaries  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a breach  between  the  Church  and  the 
School.  At  first  thought  this  would  seem  to  be  a serious  in- 
dictment of  evangelical  Christianity  and  a strong  argument 
for  the  “liberal”  and  “modernistic”  theology.  What  bettei 
commendation  of  the  new  views  than  that  they  are  favored 
by  the  majority  of  the  students  and  teachers  in  our  colleges 
and  seminaries?  To  some,  undoubtedly,  it  will  so  seem.  But 
to  others  this  favorable  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  the  evidence  of  the  serious  state 
in  which  the  Church  finds  itself.  It  means  that  the  very  foun- 
tains are  being  poisoned,  and  if  the  springs  be  corrupted, 
what  can  we  expect  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  them? 

The  attitude  towards  Christianity  in  many  of  the  state 
institutions  is  well  described  by  former  Governor  Nestos  of 
North  Dakota  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  on  Founder’s  Day,  February  22,  1922 : 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  as  I have  been  travelling  around  the 
state,  I have  frequently  learned  of  parents  who  had  sent  a beloved  son 
or  daughter  to  some  of  the  state  institutions,  and,  upon  the  return  of 
the  son  or  daughter  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  sorrow  had  learned  that 
their  children  had  become  scorners  of  religious  truths  and  professed 
agnostics.  I can  understand  the  sad  disappointment  of  the  father  and 
mother  who,  from  the  teachings  of  childhood  and  the  experience  of 
a life-time,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  faith  and  religious 
experiences  mean  more  to  them  than  anything  else  in  life,  and  consti- 
tute, if  followed  by  the  children,  a greater  guarantee  of  their  success 
and  happiness  in  life  than  anything  else  that  might  be  given  them — 
when  they  discover  that  some  teacher  whose  salary  they  are  helping  to 
pay  has  sought  to  dynamite  every  foundation  of  the  faith  that  is  theirs. 

In  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  Renan  says : 

A very  moral  people  is  almost  always  opposed  to  science;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  grave  fears  that  what  we  scientists  are  doing  will  not 
conduce  much  to  the  moral  advancement  of  the  masses.  The  popular 
morality  demands  enormous  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  reason;  the  advance 
of  reason  harms  the  moral  sense  of  the  masses,  who  are  governed  by 
their  instincts. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  has  always  been  danger- 
ous to  those  who  pluck  it  with  proud  and  irreverent  hands. 
Yet  knowledge  we  must  have.  The  problem  is  how  to  have 
religion  and  knowledge  dwell  together  in  unity.  Religion 
without  knowledge  will  degenerate  into  superstition,  and 
knowledge  without  religion  will  light  the  way  to  chaos. 

In  his  widely  read  book,  The  Reconstruction  of  Religion, 
Dr.  Ellwood  points  out  how  our  universities  have  become  the 
centers  of  the  neo-paganism  which  is  everywhere  in  evidence, 
and  frankly  confesses  that  for  a professor  in  one  of  our 
great  universities  to  avow  his  faith,  not  in  the  redemptive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  even  in  Christian  ethics,  is  to  find 
himself  discounted  as  a scholar  and  a thinker.  In  the  quasi- 
ecclesiastical  institutions  the  situation  is  ofttimes  worse  than 
in  the  purely  secular  institutions,  where  there  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  ignore  the  subject  of  Christianity  entirely, 
whereas  in  the  religious  schools  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them  is 
generally  that  of  the  most  radical  school  of  criticism.  In  ad- 
dresses and  sermons  before  the  student  bodies  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are  often  ignored,  as  if  it 
were  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  not  do  to  ask  the  “stu- 
dent mind”  to  receive  the  great  doctrines  of  grace.  The  situ- 
ation is  aptly  described  by  the  president  of  one  of  our  leading 
Christian  colleges  when  he  says,  “The  problem  of  the  Chris- 
tian college  is  how  to  keep  it  Christian.”  If  our  Christian  col- 
leges are  permitted  to  sink  into  the  morass  of  secularism  and 
materialism,  then  woe  to  the  Church. 

When  we  look  to  the  field  of  Christian  life  and  practice,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  seeming  disintegration  of  religious 
customs  which  for  ages  have  been  associated  with  the  Pro- 
testant Church  and  which  have  been  a fountain  of  inspira- 
tion and  strength.  One  of  these  is  the  formal  recognition  of 
God  in  the  home.  When  Alexander  the  Great  landed  on  the 
soil  of  Asia,  he  claimed  it  by  throwing  his  spear  on  the 
ground.  But  when  Abraham  came  to  the  land  of  promise, 
he  claimed  it  by  building  an  altar  to  God.  When  Christian 
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homes  were  established,  those  homes  were  claimed  for  God 
and  the  Church  by  the  building  of  an  altar.  But  today 
the  family  altar  has  fallen.  In  no  thought  or  plan  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Church  can  we  fail  to  take  into 
the  reckoning  of  our  strength  and  resources  that  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  Church,  the  home,  no  longer  marches  by  the  side 
of  the  Church.  We  have  devised  many  schemes  and  plans 
and  orders,  built  up  agency  after  agency,  and  launched  move- 
ments so  numerous  that  the  mind  is  dazed  in  keeping  count 
of  them.  But  we  have  yet  to  discover  any  substitute  for  a 
God-fearing  father  and  mother,  who,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  children,  pray  for  their  eternal  salvation. 
Take  out  of  the  ministry  all  those  men  who  are  in  the  ministry 
because  they  came  from  such  a home,  and  three-fourths  of 
our  pulpits  are  vacated. 

The  other  Christian  custom  to  which  the  Protestant  Church 
has  borne  so  noble  a witness  is  the  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  “the  mainspring  of  the  moral  government  of 
God.”  Who  can  estimate  the  tide  of  morality  and  spirituality 
which  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  has  poured  into  the  life  of 
the  Church  ? But  everywhere  today  this  invigorating  and  up- 
lifting custom  is  fading  and  declining,  and  even  in  the  homes 
of  the  ministers  themselves.  Here,  again,  the  Church  has 
suffered  incalculable  loss.  This  loss  is  felt  in  every  branch  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Church,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Church,  for,  as  Thomas  Chal- 
mers truly  says : 

We  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  recollection,  met  with  a 
Christian  friend  who  bore  upon  his  character  every  other  evidence  of 
the  Spirit’s  operation,  who  did  not  remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy.  We  appeal  to  the  memory  of  all  the  worthies  who  are  now  lying 
in  their  graves,  that,  eminent  as  they  were  in  every  other  grace  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  new  creature,  the  religiousness  of  their  Sabbath 
Day  shone  with  an  equal  lustre  amid  the  fine  assemblage  of  virtues 
which  adorned  them. 

“As  ye  go,  preach,”  was  the  command  of  our  Lord  when 
He  sent  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  the  world. 
These  words  are  still  the  marching  orders  of  the  Christian 
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Church.  But  what  of  the  preaching  of  the  Church  today?  We 
have  spoken  of  the  assaults  of  unbelief  and  of  the  decay  of 
Christian  customs ; but  the  condition  in  the  Church  which  is 
the  occasion  for  the  deepest  misgiving  and  the  most  earnest 
prayer  is  the  subsidence  of  redemptive  preaching  in  our  pul- 
pits. There  are  indeed  those  who  in  our  pulpits  wrest  the 
Scriptures  and  pervert  the  great  Christian  doctrines.  But  that 
is  not  the  chief  danger.  The  chief  danger  is  the  neglect  of 
distinctive  Christian  doctrine  in  our  pulpits.  When  I speak 
of  “distinctive”  Christian  doctrine  I mean  redemptive  doc- 
trine, for  the  whole  Christian  revelation  is  to  that  end,  the 
salvation  of  man’s  soul.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  here 
and  there  utterances  in  our  pulpits  which  are  anti-Scriptural 
in  their  explanations  of  the  Way  of  Life.  But  what  is  far 
more  serious  is  the  widespread  neglect  of  the  Way  of  Life. 
“Ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  till  He  come,”  said  St.  Paul  of 
the  witness  of  the  Church  through  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We 
know  from  his  own  preaching  and  from  that  of  the  other 
apostles  that  the  one  great  fact  which  they  declared  “first  of 
all”  was  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  His 
ministry  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  fragments  of  that  teaching  preserved 
by  St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  the  one  great  sub- 
ject which  Christ  discussed  with  the  disciples  was  His  death 
and  how  through  Him  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  preached 
to  the  world.  The  Atonement  is  God’s  own  mystery,  and 
there  is  no  human  language  which  is  a door  into  that  mystery. 
But  as  to  the  fact  itself,  that  Christ  died  to  reconcile  the  sin- 
ner to  God,  that  He  died  as  the  sinner’s  substitute,  as  to  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was 
the  preaching  of  that  fact  which  established  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  world.  All  of  Christianity,  its  litanies  and 
liturgies,  its  creeds  and  symbols,  its  art,  its  music  and  its 
theology,  centers  in  this  one  great  truth  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  “according  to  the  Scriptures.”  It  is  the  one  great  es- 
sential, without  which  we  have  no  Christianity.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  Francis 
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Turretin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  “chief  part  of 
our  Salvation,  the  anchor  of  Faith,  the  refuge  of  Hope,  the 
rule  of  Charity,  the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  richest  treasure  of  the  Christian  Church.  So  long 
as  this  doctrine  is  maintained  in  its  integrity,  Christianity 
itself  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  danger;  but  if  it  is  rejected,  or  in  any 
way  impaired,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Christian  faith 
must  sink  into  decay  and  ruin.” 

Who  is  prepared  to  deny  the  statement  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross,  of  the  Atonement,  of  remission  of  sins  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  widely  neglected  in  the  Christian  pulpit 
today?  “As  ye  go,  preach!”  But  is  the  Church  preaching 
Christ  and  Him  crucified?  What  impression  does  one  receive 
from  a review  of  the  printed  sermons  which  pour  from  the 
press?  What  impression  does  one  receive  from  the  average 
sermon  heard  in  the  Protestant  pulpit  ? Is  it  not  that  many  of 
our  ministers  apparently  have  found  something  more  inter- 
esting, more  beneficial,  more  thrilling,  more  worthy  of  the 
grip  of  the  mind  and  the  glow  of  the  soul  than  how  God  saves 
sinners  through  Jesus  Christ?  “The  Protestant  ministry,” 
writes  one  minister,  “with  rare  and  fine  exceptions,  has  ceased 
to  preach  the  absolute  necessity  of  redemption  from  sin 
through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.”  We 
hope  that  his  indictment  is  too  severe.  But  that  the  redemptive 
note,  the  note  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  sound- 
ing but  feebly  in  thousands  of  our  pulpits,  none  can  deny. 
Recently  I had  occasion  to  look  through  a book  of  sermons 
selected  from  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  repre- 
senting nearly  all  the  Protestant  communions.  Many  of  them 
are  ably  written,  and  when  spoken  must  have  interested  and 
helped  those  who  heard  them.  But  the  sad  thing  about  this 
collection  of  sermons  is  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  there 
is  not  a sermon  which  shows  the  Way  of  Life  Eternal  or 
deals  with  the  question  of  how  God  pardons  and  reconciles 
man  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  new  and  unscriptural  theories  of  the  Atonement 
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being  presented  by  our  preachers,  dangerous  as  this  is,  as  of 
no  theory  at  all,  Scriptural  or  anti-Scriptural.  The  energy 
and  thought  of  the  average  preacher  are  directed  to  some 
other  subject  than  that  which  is  the  burden  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  the  redemption  of  a lost  hu- 
manity. The  Protestant  order  of  worship  has  become  more 
and  more  ritualistic,  even  Presbyterian  Churches  having  a 
confession  of  sin  and  words  of  remission  spoken.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  cross,  too,  is  slowly  coming  back  into  Protestant 
architecture.  “Holy  Week”  will  be  announced  from  the  pul- 
pit of  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  without  any  stir 
or  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  congregations.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  that,  as  the  formal  recognition  by  service  and 
symbol  of  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Atone- 
ment, becomes  more  and  more  marked  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  message  of  the  Cross  and  the  Atonement 
fades  more  and  more  from  our  pulpits.  Ministers  will  read 
the  solemn  words  of  confession  and  remission  as  if  that  were 
really  the  great  thing,  and  then  proceed  to  preach  sermons 
which  are  as  far  from  the  Cross  as  the  east  is  distant  from 
the  west.  A group  of  gentlemen  representing  one  of  the  most 
popular  men’s  clubs  of  our  day  went  recently  to  call  on  a 
minister  to  request  that  he  open  his  pulpit  one  Sabbath  night 
to  one  of  their  lecturers  who  was  to  hold  a series  of  meetings 
in  the  city.  When  the  minister  asked  about  the  character  of 
the  address,  the  answer  was,  “A  strictly  non-religious,  mirth- 
producing  address” ! Has  it  come  to  this,  that  intelligent  lay- 
men think  the  Protestant  pulpit  a place  for  a “non-religious, 
mirth-producing  address”  ? Even  at  their  best,  how  often  the 
sermons  which  are  preached  may  be  described  as  “strictly 
non-religious,”  for  a religious  sermon  is  one  which  deals  with 
the  great  problem  of  religion,  the  salvation  of  man’s  soul. 

With  the  subsidence  of  redemptive  preaching  in  our  pul- 
pits, it  is  not  strange  that  there  is  also  a subsidence  of  Chris- 
tian joy  among  Christian  people.  What  was  it  that  brought 
the  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  the  doxologies  and  the  ascriptions 
leaping  to  the  lips  of  the  apostles?  Was  it  the  revelation  of 
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the  moral  perfection  of  the  Almighty?  Was  it  the  deep  capac- 
ity of  human  nature?  \\'^as  it  the  orderly  progress  towards  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth?  No;  it  was  none  of  these. 
What  made  the  apostles  sing  for  joy  was  the  tidings  of  the 
mars'ellous  love  of  God  in  Christ,  how,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Go  to  our  Church  services,  go  to 
our  prayer  meetings,  and  you  will  discover  that  Christian  joy 
has  faded,  and  that  the  great  need  of  our  Churches  is  to  utter 
the  prayer  of  the  penitent  king,  “Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of 
thy  salvation.” 

The  passing  of  redemptive  preaching  and  the  consequent 
fading  of  Christian  joy  are  closely  linked  with  another 
characteristic  of  the  Church  today,  and  that  is  the  practical 
abandonment  of  the  witness  of  the  individual  Christian.  We 
have  our  lectures  and  books  on  “personal  work,”  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  work  of  a few  officials,  and  at  stated  times  and  seasons. 
More  and  more  Christianity  is  being  bottled  up  in  its  formal 
and  official  vessels  and  services.  Hence,  in  spite  of  a vast  host 
of  services  and  sermons  and  ordained  ministers  and  lay  of- 
ficers and  workers,  the  number  added  to  them  that  are  saved 
is  alarmingly  small.  It  is  hard  to  have  an  aggressive,  conquer- 
ing movement  in  the  Church  without  a floodtide  of  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  that  enthusiasm  must  come  from  the  hearts 
of  Christian  disciples  who  rejoice  in  the  God  of  their  salva- 
tion. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  one  must  say  if  one 
would  give  a faithful  report  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  there  are  hopeful  conditions  also. 

The  courageous  witness  which  the  Churches  have  made  to 
Christ  and  the  Scriptures  has  greatly  furthered  the  cause  of 
true  Church  unity.  When  I speak  of  Church  unity  I do  not 
mean  the  ramshackle  unity  of  boards,  agencies,  federations 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  the  unity  of  faith  and  conviction. 
The  assault  upon  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  and  things  pre- 
cious to  every  believer  has  brought  evangelical  men  of  all  de- 
nominations closer  and  closer  together,  and  in  every  quarter 
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of  the  earth  they  are  testifying  to  their  common  faith  in 
Christ  and  their  sense  of  brotherhood  in  Him. 

The  great  controversy  which  has  raged  in  the  Church  has 
awakened  a latent  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  and  to  Christ,  and  it 
has  served  also  to  strip  the  mask  from  dangerous  and  Christ- 
denying  heresies  which  had  bewitched  a part  of  the  Church. 
It  has  revealed  the  difference  between  historic  Christianity 
and  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of  liberalism  and  mod- 
ernism, how  in  reality  they  are  twO'  mutually  exclusive  and 
contradictory  religions,  one  a religion  of  ideals  and  education 
and  exhortation  and  inspiration,  with  no  authority  but  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  and  the  other  the  religion  of  redemption 
from  sin  through  faith  in  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The  very 
advertisement  which  the  neo-Christianity  has  received 
through  these  popular  discussions  will  in  the  end  serve  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  it  will  show  the  inadequacy  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  these  hypotheses,  negations  or  platitudinous  af- 
firmations. That  in  the  present  crisis  there  were  found  so 
many  Christians  who  were  able  at  once  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a real  Christianity  and  a pseudo-Christianity  gives  us 
great  hope  for  the  future.  Christ  goes  with  His  Church 
through  every  crisis  and  when  the  candle  of  the  Church’s 
witness  seems  all  but  quenched,  lo,  it  breaks  forth  with  new 
radiance.  Some  hear  what  they  take  to  be  the  “sound  of  a 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees.”  Many  think  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a great  change  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  that  a great  wind  of  the  Spirit  will  come 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south  and  blow  upon  our  garden 
that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  forth.  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so ! 

We  note  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  Church. 
But  as  we  do  so,  and  as  we  repent  for  these  sins  and  ask  for 
new  grace  and  consecration,  let  us  not  forget  the  weaknesses 
and  the  needs  of  that  world  which  the  Church  is  sent  to 
conquer  and  to  save.  When  Gideon  had  reduced  his  army  to 
three  hundred,  and  still  felt  some  misgivings  as  to  the  result 
of  the  forthcoming  battle  when  he  gazed  from  the  slopes  of 
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Gilead  upon  the  hosts  of  the  Alidianites  encamped  in  the  val- 
ley below,  God  told  him  to  go  down  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  “Thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say.”  With  his  ear 
close  to  the  tent  of  the  Midianites,  Gideon  heard  one  tell  to 
his  fellow  his  dream  of  the  barley  loaf  which  tumbled  down 
the  hill  and  knocked  over  the  tent,  and  his  interpretation  of 
it,  “This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon,  for  into 
his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian  and  all  the  host.”  When 
Gideon  heard  that,  he  worshipped  and  returned  to  his  army, 
and  said,  “Arise,  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  your  hand 
the  host  of  Midian!” 

Thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say!  We  hear  what  they  say  to 
us,  what  they  say  in  criticism  of  the  Church,  in  hostility  or 
derision  or  bitterness,  but  not  what  they  say  among  them- 
selves, in  their  own  camp.  Would  that  we  might  lie  quietly 
by  the  tents  of  this  world  and  hear  what  they  think  and  say! 
Could  we  but  hear  what  they  think  and  say  of  some  noble  and 
guileless  Christian  character ; could  we  but  hear  their  anxious 
misgivings  for  the  tomorrow  of  a life  without  God;  could  we 
but  see  their  blank  despair  as  they  stand  by  the  grave  of  one 
they  have  loved;  could  we  but  hear  the  restless  tossing  of 
their  remorse;  could  we  but  hear  their  secret  verdict  about 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, — like  Gideon 
we  should  worship  and  return  to  our  posts  full  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence, for  we  should  then  know  how  true  it  is  that  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  is  also  the  sword  of  the  Church. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney. 
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Why  should  the  theologian  discuss  evolution  ? It  is  essen- 
tially a scientific  subject,  and  what  relation  has  science  to 
religious  doctrine?  The  theologian  deals  with  evolution  be- 
cause it  thrusts  itself  into  the  sphere  of  theology  and  assumes 
the  right  to  modify,  control,  or  destroy  theological  systems. 
A sound  philosophy  is  built  on  a sound  science,  and  theology 
is  in  a large  measure  philosophical,  since  it  involves  and  in- 
cludes a theory  of  the  universe,  its  origin,  control,  final  cause, 
and  destiny.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  bearing  on  the  whence, 
why,  what  and  whither  of  the  universe  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  theology. 

That  the  scientist  and  the  theologian  should  sometimes 
cross  swords  is  not  remarkable,  although  their  agreements 
are  a hundred  to  one  against  their  disagreements,  and  a true 
science  and  a true  theology  will  always  agree.  The  scientist 
and  the  theologian  arrive  at  truth  on  somewhat  different 
roads : the  former  by  observation  and  formulation  of  the 
laws  regarding  the  natural  universe;  the  latter  by  applying 
methods  of  induction  and  deduction  to  a wider  field  than  the 
physical  and  by  using  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  most  important  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  divine  things.  There  are  points  along 
the  path  where  either  may  lose  his  way,  and  differences  arise. 
There  are  laws  and  evidences  open  to  the  theologian  as  valid 
as  those  that  rule  in  the  laboratory.  If  the  laboratory  asserts 
what  contravenes  logic  and  consciousness  there  will  be  dis- 
agreement. When  the  laboratory  reduces  psychology  to 
physiology,  and  the  soul  of  man  to  a string  of  physical  sen- 
sations the  theologian  will  assuredly  protest  the  findings. 

The  theologian  is  not  antagonistic  to  science.  He  only  asks 
that  the  dicta  of  scientists  shall  not  contradict  known  truth. 
The  theologian  is  naturally  conservative.  He  declines  to  ac- 
cept the  claim  of  “assured  results”  till  they  have  been  tested 
by  all  the  accepted  standards — at  least  sufficiently  to  make 
them  assured.  What  were  “assured  results”  fifty  years  ago  are 
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in  the  scrap-heap  today.  The  theologian  asks  for  a true  sci- 
ence as  against  a false  science.  He  asks  that  the  output  of  the 
physical  laboratory  shall  harmonize  with  that  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given 
us  a voluminous  philosophy  of  the  universe  based  on  evolu- 
tion. But  Spencer  had  the  convenient  faculty  of  overlooking 
everything  that  contradicted  his  theory.  He  simply  stepped 
over  it  with  his  seven-league  boots,  and  strode  on  to  the  con- 
clusion he  had  set  for  himself.  That  is  an  easy  way  to  make  a 
philosophy;  but  will  it  stand  the  test  of  time?  That  which  lies 
beyond  human  knowledge,  that  which  man  doesn’t  know, 
that,  according  to  Spencer,  is  the  realm  of  the  theological,  the 
realm  of  God — the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable.  But  the 
theologian  is  convinced  that  the  so-called  Unknowable  has  re- 
vealed Himself  and  that  that  revelation  is  the  most  important 
part  of  all  our  knowledge. 

The  debate  which  has  long  been  going  on  between  scien- 
tist and  theologian  over  the  question  of  evolution  shows  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  without  its  religous  significance. 
The  conflict  cannot  be  described  simply  as  Science  versus 
Religion,  or  Christianity  versus  Evolution.  For  the  term 
evolution  has  not  distinguished  sharply  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  non-Christian.  Christians  on  either  side  of  the 
debate  agree  that  a tnie  science  and  a true  theology  cannot 
conflict.  But  the  strenuous  controversy  which  has  waged  over 
this  subject  indicates  clearly  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  evolu- 
tion has  a vital  bearing  on  Christian  faith.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  show  how  evolution  has  entered  the  sphere  of 
theology  and  influenced  the  discussion  of  the  great  theolog- 
ical themes. 

I.  Evolution  and  God. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  new  discussions  of  the  doc- 
trine of  God. 

I.  Pantheism  is  an  evolutionary  system  throughout.  And 
the  menace  of  pantheism  in  theological  thinking  did  not  cease 
with  Spinoza,  nor  with  the  aftermath  of  Kant’s  transcendent- 
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alism  in  the  philosophies  of  the  Absolute  of  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  Pantheism,  or  a pantheizing  philosophy,  is  a 
present  danger ; and  perhaps  always  will  be  to  the  man  who 
speculates  on  the  nature  of  God.  The  late  John  Burroughs, 
a distinguished  naturalist,  was  an  out-and-out  pantheist,  and 
definitely  ascribed  all  evidence  of  design  and  purpose  in  the 
world  to  a “cosmical  intelligence.”  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence,  so  prominent  in  such  discussions,  is  open  to  state- 
ments that  blend  the  Deity  in  the  universe.  The  doctrine  has 
been  expressed  in  a way  that  looks  towards  pantheism ; and 
this  bias  marks  much  current  discussion.  All  this  obscures  the 
personality  of  God.  Against  such  a view  the  Christian  theo- 
logian lifts  a warning  voice;  for  whatever  obscures  God’s 
personality  impairs  human  responsibility. 

2.  Another  view  traceable  to  evolutionary  sources  is  that 
God  himself  is  but  an  imperfect,  finite,  and  developing  deity. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  is  .to  be  gained,  in  a logical  consider- 
ation of  the  case,  by  such  a contention.  It  is  evident  that  a 
finite  being  cannot  be  eternal.  Infinity  of  attribute  is  essential 
to  infinity  of  being.  If  God  is  a developing  deity  each  pre- 
ceding age  must  necessarily  place  its  circumscriptions  about 
his  being.  This  would  soon  land  us  in  logical  absurdities. 
Either  we  have  a God  that  recedes  in  the  abysmal  past  to  the 
infinitesimal,  to  a virtual  nonentity,  or  we  have  a demigod  or 
a demiurge  under  some  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent  super- 
intelligence. And  what  have  we  gained?  How  quickly  the 
logic  of  the  case  discards  the  developing  deity  for  the  eternal 
God. 

3.  Further  we  have  the  doctrine  of  pluralism,  of  which  the 
late  Professor  James  of  Harvard  was  an  advocate.  This  looks 
too  much  like  a retreat  toward  the  dualism  of  the  old  Pers- 
ians, or  even  to  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans.  The  view  is 
philosophic  rather  than  scientific;  and  its  relation  to  evolu- 
tionary doctrine  does  not  at  first  appear.  The  prodigality  of 
forms  in  nature,  the  immense  variety  in  types  of  life,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  as  the  resultant  of  innumerable  conflicting 
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forces,  are  alleged  as  suggesting  an  analogy  in  the  unseen 
world  if  not  a variety  of  causes  for,  and  controls  of,  this  one. 
But  this  argument  for  pluralism  is  offset  by  the  evidence  for 
the  scientific  unity  of  the  world  and  its  processes,  the  rigid 
conformity  to  type,  the  immensity  of  plan  in  the  universe 
embracing  all  things  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  mind 
that  intently  considers  these  things  will  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptural  injunction;  “Hear  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.” 

4.  Again,  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  universal  thought 
is  God.  This  amounts  to  the  denial  of  God.  Man  is  then 
his  own  God.  He  possesses  within  himself  all  the  powers  that 
are  needful  and  available  for  human  activities.  The  supreme 
thing  in  life  is  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  inborn 
potentialities.  The  discovery  of  these  resident  forces  is  the 
supreme  revelation.  After  this  a man’s  destiny  is  in  his  own 
hands.  It  sums  itself  up  in  the  denial  of  God  and  the  deifi- 
cation of  man. 

5.  There  are  those  who  call  themselves  theistic  evolution- 
ists. Their  evolutionary  views  may  or  may  not  have  modified 
their  conception  of  God.  There  are  all  grades  of  evolution- 
ists. There  are  many  to  whose  doctrine  of  God  per  se  no 
exception  could  be  taken.  There  are  however  two  tendencies 
to  w'hich  many  yield.  Either  they  lose  God  in  nature  and  tend 
to  pantheism,  or  put  God  so  far  back  and  so  far  off  as  to 
simulate  deism.  Either  tangent  is  disastrous.  The  personality 
of  God  is  obscured,  or  secondary  causes  infringe  on  the 
immediacy  of  God’s  being  and  power.  The  theistic  evolu- 
tionist congratulates  himself  that  he  occupies  a more  strate- 
gic position  than  the  materialistic.  And  this  is  true  from  the 
standpoint  of  religion  and  philosophy.  But  it  is  not  true  from 
the  scientific  standpoint.  All  the  scientific  objections  to  evolu- 
tion, and  they  are  many,  bear  against  the  theistic  type  as 
forcibly  as  against  the  materialistic.  All  the  difficulties  from 
paleontology,  sterility  of  hybrids,  Mendelism,  and  a score 
of  scientific  fields,  are  applicable  to  theistic  evolution  as  well 
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as  to  any  other  form  of  the  theory.  If  men  think  that  they 
can  lightly  surmount  all  obstacles  by  describing  themselves 
as  theistic  evolutionists  they  can  be  easily  undeceived.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  its  difficulties  even  when  the  doc- 
trine of  God  is  conceded.  This  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized by  writers  on  the  subject. 

II.  Evolution  and  Creation. 

Haeckel  said : “With  one  stroke  Darwin  has  annihilated 
the  dogma  of  creation.”  Perhaps  that  is  more  than  Darwin 
himself  would  have  said,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years.  How- 
ever it  shows  the  attitude  of  a large  group  of  evolutionists 
toward  creation.  If  there  was  no  creation,  the  eternity  of 
matter  follows  inevitably.  That  conclusion  has  its  evident 
weaknesses.  We  will  not  discuss  them  here.  That  the  present 
order  is  eternal  is  indefensible.  That  change  takes  place  is 
undeniable.  That  every  effect  must  have  a cause  is  incon- 
trovertible. But  what  causes  evolution?  Is  evolution  itself 
creator  or  created?  Does  evolution  supersede  or  displace 
creation?  Is  evolution  a method  of  creation  as  Lyman  Abbott 
used  to  say?  Or  must  creation  be  a fact  before  evolution  can 
begin?  Must  not  evolution  itself  be  caused  or,  in  a sense, 
created?  If  evolution  is  orderly  change  what  changes?  Must 
there  be  a substance  in  which  the  change  takes  place;  and 
whence  did  it  come?  Can  evolution  account  for  itself  not  to 
say  the  whole  universe?  Even  as  to  its  secondary  cause,  if 
there  be  such,  we  get  a variety  of  answers  none  of  which  is 
satisfactory  to  the  scientists  of  the  present  day. 

Lamarck,  the  father  of  modern  evolution,  said  this  cause, 
the  underlying  principle,  was  heredity  transmitting  accumu- 
lated changes.  Investigators  soon  discovered  the  weakness 
of  this  position  and  demolished  it.  Increasingly  scientists 
have  ranged  themselves  against  it,  and  Mendelism  seems  to 
have  said  the  last  word.  Heredity  has  been  eliminated  as  a 
basis  of  evolution  because  heredity  accounts  only  for  same- 
ness and  not  for  differentiation,  and  evolution  can  proceed 
only  by  differentiation. 
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Darwin  based  evolution  on  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  What  a furore  it  made ! Fifty  years  ago 
if  a man  did  not  assent  to  the  dogma  of  Darwin  he  was 
written  down  an  obscurantist.  But  what  has  happened  ? Who 
now  believes  in  natural  selection  as  a basis  of  evolution? 
There  is  scarcely  a second  rate  scientist  so  poor  as  to  do  it 
reverence.  It  left  too  much  to  chance;  and  this  world  is  any- 
thing but  a world  of  chance.  Besides,  if  intelligent  selection, 
tried  out  by  Mendel  and  scores  of  others,  cannot  produce  a 
new  species,  what  probability  remains  that  accidental  selec- 
tion could  do  so?  At  any  rate  natural  selection  belongs  to 
the  buried  shades.  This  is  not  the  declaration  of  the  church, 
nor  of  a few  conservative  ministers,  but  of  the  leaders  of  scien- 
tific thought.  Professor  Bateson  frankly  admits  it,  but  hopes 
that  some  other  cause  may  be  discovered,  and  says:  “We 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.” 

“Resident  forces”  is  a term  being  used  by  many,  but  what 
is  that  but  another  appeal  to  heredity?  The  same  objection 
arises,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  transmuta- 
tion by  a process  of  heredity,  which  gives  sameness,  not  dif- 
ference. Resident  forces  require  a cause  and  intelligent  di- 
rection, so  that  the  materialistic  evolutionist  at  least  can 
find  no  comfort  in  this  plea.  Moreover  resident  forces  have 
already  established  a law  of  uniformity  in  the  matter  of 
reproduction  according  to  the  Biblical  phrase  “after  its  kind.” 
Every  field  of  grain,  every  garden  is  standing  evidence  that 
second  causes  rigidly  adhere  to  conformity  to  type.  All  spec- 
ulative arguments  need  the  support  of  observed  historical 
instances,  or  of  empirical  tests,  and  these  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  this  case.  Not  longer  than  a year  ago  Julian  Huxley  com- 
plained of  the  evolutionist’s  bias  to  speculation  and  his  neg- 
lect of  experimental  proof.  The  “laws  of  nature”  which  were 
recently  supposed  to  account  for  the  universe,  are  now  known 
to  explain  nothing  in  themselves;  so  “resident  forces”  is  a 
term  the  vagueness  of  which  covers  a multitude  of  assump- 
tions. 

But  what  shall  the  scientist  put  in  place  of  heredity  and 
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natural  selection  ? We  might  modestly  suggest,  the  immanent 
God.  It  would  at  least  be  as  good  a postulate  as  any  of  the 
former.  But  would  that  be  scientific?  Yes,  unless  an  intelli- 
gent and  immanent  personality  is  inferior  to  an  intangible 
and  impersonal  law.  If  this  seems  like  creation,  it  is,  for  the 
present,  the  only  alternative.  A present  God  as  against  an 
absentee  God  has  been  the  demand  of  some  modern  writers 
not  altogether  conservative. 

The  ablest  paleontologists  testify  that  species  arrive  with 
no  known  antecedents  in  the  lineal  descent,  by  a sort  of  per 
saltern  arrival.  If  this  is  so,  then  such  an  arrival  demands  a 
sufficient  cause,  and  such  a cause  as  the  present  theory  of 
evolution  does  not  supply.  If  writers  on  evolution  would  as- 
sume that  each  species  has  developed  from  its  own  primordial 
germ,  which  germ  was  the  creation  of  God,  there  could  be 
little  objection  to  such  a theory.  That  this  view  receives  so 
little  attention  from  writers  on  evolution  is  somewhat  re- 
markable unless,  indeed,  it  does  not  lend  itself  sufficiently  to 
the  materialistic  proclivities  of  this  age.  For  this,  as  is  readily 
seen,  points  toward  creation.  But  when  all  is  said,  creation  is 
the  fact  from  which  the  mind  of  man,  with  all  its  meander- 
ings,  cannot  escape.  But  it  is  needful  to  remark  that  second 
causes  are  not  the  refutation  of  a First  Cause;  and  whether 
evolution  is  true  or  not,  a Creator  is  a logical  necessity  to  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  universe. 

III.  Evolution  and  Man. 

Theology  considers  man  as  to  his  origin,  longevity,  physi- 
cal and  moral  relation  to  his  progenitors,  racial  unity  or 
solidarity,  and  affiliated  subjects.  Evolution  assumes  to  say 
something  on  all  these  topics  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  of 
discussion. 

I.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  created  man.  God  is 
the  cause  or  author  of  man’s  being.  The  Christian  theologian 
therefore  draws  the  line  sharply  against  materialistic  evolu- 
tion. The  Scriptures  do  not  say  how  God  created  man. 
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whether  instantaneously  by  fiat,  or  by  a process  of  slow  de- 
velopment. Interpreters  therefore  have  some  liberty  where 
nothing  definite  is  revealed.  However  it  is  certain  that  crea- 
tion must  precede  development,  and  the  creation  of  a germ 
which  may  have  developed  into  a man  is  still  creation  by 
fiat  and  doubtless  as  instantaneous  as  the  most  conservative 
could  wish.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  therefore  by  ridiculing 
fiat  creation.  Further  the  record  reads  that  man  was  formed 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  a fact  of  which  chemical  analysis 
furnishes  sufficient  witness.  Some  may  say  that  this  may  be 
interpreted  as  brute  dust  instead  of  inanimate  dust;  which 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  provided  evolution  be  established 
beyond  a doubt  from  other  considerations.  The  man  who 
approaches  the  Scriptures  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution 
will  readily  accept  such  a view,  a fact  which  shows  how  much 
depends  upon  “the  approach,”  and  whether  that  approach  is 
valid.  But  that  is  the  question  which  first  must  be  settled. 

2.  Evolution  also  comes  into  the  discussion  of  the  original 
state  of  man.  What  was  man  when  he  came  to  be  man?  Was 
he  a developed  animal,  or  a de  novo  creation  of  God?  Did 
human  nature  begin  where  animaldom  left  off?  Did  man  “ar- 
rive” at  the  moment  when,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  the 
animal  came  to  self-consciousness?  Are  self-consciousness, 
reason,  and  the  moral  nature  but  the  development  of  animal 
propensities?  Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  yes.  Dr.  James 
McCosh,  a much  more  careful  thinker,  would  say,  no. 

There  is  no  axiom  better  established  in  all  thinking  than 
ex  nihtlo  nihil  fit.  Each  thing  reproduces  after  its  kind.  “That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh” — is  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  God.  Is  there  sufficient  basis  in  animal  nature  to 
account  for  man’s  personal,  rational,  and  moral  endowments? 
On  which  side  of  the  question  do  the  Scriptures  give  their 
testimony  if  they  give  any?  Here  is  where  discussion  is 
joined.  And  the  importance  of  the  discussion  lies,  not  in  the 
decision  of  a merely  academic  question,  but  in  the  bearing 
that  this  question  has  on  man’s  freedom  and  responsibility 
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as  a moral  being  accountable  to  his  God  and  Creator.  What 
moral  demands  can  be  made  on  the  human  race  depends  on 
what  that  race  was  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  God.  Has 
the  Bible  put  the  case  fairly?  And  has  evolution  helped  the 
matter  or  involved  it  in  difficulty?  This  will  meet  with  further 
consideration  under  the  next  general  head. 

3.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race  the  Christian  theologian 
is  careful  to  maintain  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sacred 
writings  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  avoid  making 
dogmatic  assertions  where  there  is  room  for  legitimate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  also  to  avoid  extravagant  con- 
clusions. While  evolutionists  differ  among  themselves  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  the  theologian  may  possess  his 
soul  in  patience. 

4.  As  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race  evolution  ranges  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  Biblical  account.  Since  evolution  asserts 
the  unity  of  all  animate  being,  of  all  degrees  and  forms,  it 
will  certainly  not  dispute  the  unity  of  the  human  contingent. 
The  trend  of  science,  also  the  effort  of  some  philosophies,  has 
been  toward  unity;  perhaps  too  much  so  in  some  respects. 
But  here  at  least  we  see  the  evident  approach  of  science  to 
the  position  of  the  Biblical  declaration.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  example. 

IV.  Evolution  and  Sin. 

Evolution  has  raised  much  discussion  in  the  department 
of  hamartology. 

I . Was  there  a fall  ? What  was  the  nature  of  the  fall  ? What 
if  any  were  the  effects  of  the  fall?  What  is  sin?  What  makes 
sin  to  be  sin?  Has  it  relation  to  an  objective  law?  Is  it  only 
negative,  a defect,  a limitation,  or  is  it  a positive  virile  prin- 
ciple ? Is  it  con-natural,  belonging  to  our  nature  as  such,  or 
is  it  an  intrusion,  the  work  of  an  enemy,  the  tares  among  the 
wheat?  Is  it  a matter  of  responsiblility,  a matter  of  free 
choice,  or  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a condition  of  un- 
development? Is  it  a primitive  trait  which  man  will  gradually 
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outgrow  in  the  process  of  further  evolution,  or  does  it  mark 
man  as  degenerate,  fallen  from  a high  and  sinless  state? 

These  questions  indicate  the  nature  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion. The  thorough-going  evolutionist  says  there  was  no 
fall,  only  a “stumbling  upward” ; that  the  misfortune  of  man 
is  not  that  he  fell  from  a lofty  estate  but  that  he  has  not  yet 
arrived ; that  he  was  not  created  in  pristine  holiness  rivaling 
the  angels,  but  that  such  is  the  goal  to  which  evolution  leads. 
Sin  is  defined  by  some  evolutionists  as  the  “remains  of  the 
animal  nature.”  It  is  a brutish  residuum  which  man  has  not 
yet  outgrown,  but  which  is  in  process  of  elimination  by  evolu- 
tion. Sin  is  therefore  to  be  referred  to  our  original  make-up. 
It  has  not  come  into  the  race  by  deliberate  choice,  but  is  an 
inheritance  fastened  on  us  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  this  affects  man’s  responsibility.  If  sin  is  con- 
natural, if  it  belongs  to  our  nature  as  that  nature  was  consti- 
tuted by  God,  then  responsibility  and  freedom  become  mean- 
ingless terms,  and  God  as  the  author  of  our  nature  is  the 
author  of  all  that  belongs  to  it,  including  sin.  If  there  was  no 
fall  then  the  record  of  the  sacred  writings  is  clearly  wrong, 
and  no  man  can  be  bound  by  their  authority  in  this  regard  or 
in  any  other. 

The  doctrines  of  man’s  original  righteousness,  fall,  and 
consequent  sinfulness  at  least  vindicate  God’s  nature  and  ac- 
count for  man’s  depravity  and  responsibility.  The  orthodox 
view  has  the  merit  of  consistency,  not  only  in  its  various 
parts,  but  in  its  harmony  with  observed  facts  and  conditions 
in  the  world.  The  evolutionary  view  further  fails  in  this,  that 
it  does  not  account  for  sin  in  angels  where  no  basis  of  animal 
nature  can  be  assumed  and  yet  there  is  sin.  It  therefore  does 
not  meet  the  case. 

2.  But  there  are  evolutionists  and  evolutionists.  Some  less 
radical  would  say  that  subsequent  to  the  point  where  the  ani- 
mal became  man,  possessed  of  self-consciousness,  reason,  re- 
sponsibility, and  moral  nature,  the  choice  of  evil  was  deliber- 
ate; and  so  man  fell  from  this  point  at  which  he  had  arrived 
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to  the  condition  of  fallen  and  sinful  humanity.  This  view  has 
the  merit  of  preserving  the  main  features  of  the  record  as  to 
man’s  fall,  and  basing  man’s  guilt  on  his  choice.  It  is  always 
a matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Christian  theologian  when  the 
theories  of  men  conform  to  the  Biblical  account.  Whether 
therefore  we  believe  in  the  theory  of  evolution  or  not,  we  be- 
lieve in  the  fact  of  a fall  and  in  the  veracity  of  the  Biblical 
record.  We  accept  the  verdict  of  this  kind  of  evolutionist 
this  far,  on  these  two  points;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  ac- 
cepts the  verdict  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  also  do. 

The  point  of  difference,  therefore,  between  this  kind  of 
evolutionist  and  the  anti-evolutionist  concerns  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  evolution  per  se.  As  that  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
article  it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  on  that  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  our  purpose  to  show  how  evolution  has 
invaded  theology  and  what  part  it  has  played  in  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion. We  are  not  reluctant  however  to  observe  that  in  some 
points  evolution  has  come  around  to  the  Biblical  viewpoint. 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  men  who  approach  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  standpoint  of  evolution  will  doubtless  acqui- 
esce in  this  account  of  the  fall.  Again  a matter  of  “approach.” 
And  since  the  evolutionist  holds  to  the  development  of  man’s 
mental  and  moral  nature  from  the  animal,  it  decidedly  strains 
the  interpretation  of  the  record  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image,  to  assume  that  the  image  of  God  is  a develop- 
ment from  the  brute. 

V.  Evolution  and  the  Scriptures. 

I.  The  Christian  theologian  builds  his  case  and  stakes  his 
cause  on  the  Scriptures.  To  him  they  are  the  word  of  God, 
“the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  What  they 
say  is  of  supreme  authority  because  it  is  the  word  of  God. 
Hundreds  of  times  the  Scriptures  say  :“Thus  saith  the  Lord” ; 
“The  Lord  said”  thus  and  so ; “The  word  of  the  Lord  came” 
&c.  The  Scriptures  represent  themselves  as  being  the  word  of 
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God.  If  we  cannot  believe  their  testimony  about  themselves, 
we  cannot  believe  them  on  any  other  subject.  If  they  are  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof,  then  we 
must  believe  what  they  say  of  themselves.  That  is  the  only 
logical  conclusion.  If  the  Scriptures  are  not  true  we  have  no 
Christianity,  no  Christ,  no  Saviour,  and  no  salvation.  Chris- 
tianity cannot  surv’ive  without  the  record  and  message  of  the 
Scriptures.  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures  will  stand  or  fall 
together.  There  is  an  effort  in  some  high  quarters  to  “free” 
Christianity  from  its  historical  facts  and  records.  It  is  logi- 
cal and  moral  suicide.  Whoever  or  whatever  makes  the  Scrip- 
tures false,  or  faulty,  or  even  doubtful,  destroys  the  saving 
faith  of  man  and  dims  his  hope  as  he  faces  death  and  eternity. 
I have  never  seen  beyond  the  veil.  No  voice  has  spoken  to  me 
from  beyond  the  tomb.  No  messenger  has  come  back  from 
“that  mysterious  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns”  to 
tell  me  what  lies  behind  the  darkness  of  death  and  the  grave. 
If  there  be  no  word  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  God,  no 
strong  assurance  resting  on  a “thus  saith  the  Lord”  as  I stand 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  then  to  me,  as  to  Thomas  Hobbes, 
death  is  but  a leap  in  the  dark.  Only  the  infallible  word  of 
the  infallible  God  is  sufficient.  That  is  what  the  Scriptures 
mean  to  me.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  mean  to  every  man 
as  he  stands  in  the  face  of  earthly  dissolution. 

How  does  evolution  affect  belief  in  the  veracity  and  final- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  consequent  hope  of  living  and 
dying  man?  Not  ever)'  evolutionist  discredits  the  Scriptures. 
Indeed  many  regard  them  as  a revelation  of  the  divine  will 
under  some  theory  of  inspiration.  Others  accord  them  a pro 
tan  to  acceptance.  But  others  again,  perhaps  the  large  ma- 
jority, surely  all  the  Haeckel  type,  repudiate  them  in  toto. 
Even  the  most  conservative  evolutionists  we  know,  take  the 
Scriptures  with  a few  “grains  of  salt.”  So  that,  when  all  is 
said,  after  the  fairest  estimate,  the  actual  result  of  the  evolu- 
tionary propaganda  is  a decidedly  lessened  estimate  of  the 
importance  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Rightly  or 
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wrongly,  consistently  or  inconsistently,  justifiably  or  other- 
wise, this  is  the  indisputable  fact. 

2.  Can  Evolution  and  the  Scriptures  be  harmonized? 

As  far  as  materialistic  or  naturalistic  evolution  is  con- 
cerned the  answer  must  be  a decided  no.  In  behalf  of  theistic 
evolution  the  attempt  has  frequently  been  made;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  with  entire  success.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that,  even  if  such  a harmony  could  be  established,  this  would 
prove  evolution  to  be  true.  The  proof  of  evolution  must  rest 
on  positive  grounds.  It  is  not  a mere  choice  between  a nat- 
uralistic uniformitarianism  and  a supernaturalistic  uniform- 
itarianism;  but  whether  even  the  latter  is  true.  As  long  as 
evolution  defines  itself  as  “development,”  “history,”  or 
“orderly  change” — as  long  as  evolution  confines  itself  to  the 
limits  of  species,  one  need  hardly  enter  the  lists.  But  when 
evolution  transgresses  these  limits,  and  affirms  the  transmu- 
tation of  species,  deriving  all  sentient  being,  the  race  of  man, 
body  and  soul  included,  from  a primordial  germ,  then  dis- 
cussion arises  and  opposition  ensues.  Transmutation  is  of 
the  essence  of  evolution, — is  really  what  evolution  means. 
There  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  limits 
of  species,  some  more,  some  less,  inclusive,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but  that  there  are  such  limits  the  sterility  of  hybrids  and 
the  laws  of  Mendelism  conclusively  show.  The  laws  of  nature 
show  a very  decided  respect  for  the  limits  of  species,  and  to 
this  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  bears  its  witness : “And  God 
said : Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind  whose  seed  is  in 
itself.  . . . And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb  yield- 
ing seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed 
was  in  itself  after  its  kind”  (Gen.  i,  ii,  12) ; “And  God  cre- 
ated every  living  creature  that  moveth — after  its  kind,  and 
every  winged  fowl  after  its  kind”  (vs.  21 ) ; “And  God  said : 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  its  kind, 
cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  its 
kind.  . . . And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  its 
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kind  and  cattle  after  their  kind  and  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  its  kind”  (vss.  24,  25).  How  careful  the 
Scripture  is  to  stress  the  words  after  its  kind.  These  are 
statements  for  the  Christian  and  the  scientist  to  ponder.  And 
there  are  many  who  hold  that  the  physical  law  of  the  in- 
violability of  species  and  these  express  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture are  cogent  and  conclusive  evidence  that  transmutational 
evolution  is  in  harmony  neither  with  the  Scriptures  nor  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  Is  Evolution  conducive  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures? 
Whatever  lessens  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  les- 
sens interest  in  its  study.  It  is  not  hard  to  account  for 
Schleiermacher’s  disregard  for  the  Scriptures  when  we  re- 
member the  character  of  his  teaching.  He  sought  to  cure  the 
rationalism  of  his  day  by  substituting  subjectivism;  but  the 
cure  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Ritschl  recognized  the 
Scriptures  as  a source  of  historical  data  but  played  fast  and 
loose  with  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  empty  them  of  most 
of  their  value. 

Modernism  is  essentially  an  evolutionary  product.  It  has 
many  varieties  and  phases ; but  a fair  estimate  of  what  mod- 
ernism is  may  be  gathered  from  Professor  George  Burman 
Foster’s  book,  Christianity  in  its  Modern  Expression.  If 
modernism  is  true  some  things  will  go  into  the  scrap-heap. 
And  one  of  these  things  is  the  science  of  exegesis.  If  Biblical 
exegesis  gives  us  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speaking  through 
the  Word  for  the  present  spiritual  guidance  of  mankind,  it 
is  vastly  important;  but  if  it  is  only  the  decipherment  of  the 
obscurities  of  human  expression  in  a long  distant  past,  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  it.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  only  the  passing  opinion  of  some  men  who  lived 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  why  waste  time  on  them? 
We  can  think  and  write  for  ourselves,  and  our  opinion  is  as 
good  as  theirs;  and  if  evolution  be  true  it  should  be  consid- 
erably better.  If  this  theory  be  true  the  acquired  erudition  of 
men  who  delved  deeply  into  linguistic  usages  was  largely  a 
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worthless  acquisition.  All  the  painstaking  labor  of  men  who 
spent  their  lives  on  the  sacred  text  was  illspent  and  unprofit- 
able. Meyer  and  Delitzsch,  Eadie  and  Ellicott,  Westcott  and 
Hort — how  they  misused  their  lives,  if  modernism  be  true! 
What  matters  it  about  case  endings,  moods,  tenses,  idioms, 
protasis  and  apodosis,  aorist  and  subjunctive  if  the  Scriptures 
are  no  more  divinely  authoritative  than  any  other  records  of 
human  experience?  Modernism  is  the  foe  of  exegesis.  If  the 
one  lives,  the  other  dies.  The  triumph  of  modernism  means 
that  there  will  be  much  waste  paper  on  the  market.  But  if  the 
science  of  exegesis  survives  it  will  be  because  we  have  a rev- 
elation from  the  living  God,  divinely  given  though  expressed 
in  human  language,  and  profoundly  important  for  the  sal- 
vation and  spiritual  guidance  of  men.  Evolution  and  all  its 
by-products  have,  and  must  have,  a very  marked  effect  upon 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  if  men  are  consistent  enough  to 
carry  out  their  premises  to  their  logical  results. 

VI.  Evolution  and  Christ. 

Christian  theology  and  Christ  are  inseparable.  Whether 
the  system  is  Christocentric,  Bibliocentric  or  Theocentric, 
Christology  is  a theme  of  supreme  importance. 

I . Christ’s  messiahship,  incarnation,  nature,  teaching,  work, 
death,  resurrection,  and  sovereign  rule  are  one  and  all  im- 
portant topics  in  theology.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  evolu- 
tionary schools  have  much  to  say  on  these  topics,  and  put 
upon  them  their  own  particular  interpretation,  largely,  it 
must  be  said,  of  a minimizing  or  destructive  nature.  Pro- 
fessor Foster  is  vitriolic  in  his  opposition  to  the  messianic 
conception  of  Christ  although  it  stands  on  the  face  of  the 
Scriptures  as  plainly  as  the  mountains  on  the  face  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  by  evolutionary  schools  especially  that  the 
virgin  birth  is  either  denied  or  its  vital  relation  to  the  incar- 
nation repudiated  or  minimized.  Jesus  Christ  is  regarded  as 
the  product  of  a process  of  evolution  rather  than  as  the  in- 
carnation of  Deity,  though  with  men  of  pantheistic  tinge 
these  things  are  not  entirely  distinct.  The  divine  nature  which 
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is  assumed  to  be  in  every  man  is  intensified  in  Jesus  Christ 
till  He  is  without  peer  in  human  history.  This  method  of 
His  coming  into  the  world  seems  to  the  conservative  theo- 
logian to  compromise  His  sinlessness;  but  with  the  liberal 
this  scarcely  awakens  concern.  Here  we  are  dealing  not 
merely  with  the  question  of  evolution ; but  with  the  still  more 
fundamental  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  man.  For  at 
the  basis  of  this  evolutionary  interpretation  must  lie  the  as- 
sumption that  man  is  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Being 
which  means  that  Christ  differs  from  us  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind;  otherwise,  since  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  even  in  this  “humanized”  sense  becomes  impossible. 
In  other  words  we  are  here  concerned  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  Theism,  the  essential  distinctness  of 
God  and  man. 

2.  The  evolutionary  theory  also  has  its  peculiar  point  of 
emphasis  in  the  matter  of  Christ’s  teaching,  life,  work,  and 
death.  It  is  often  said:  “Christ  does  not  save  us  by  his  death 
but  by  his  life.”  Though  perhaps  few  would  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  to  Christ’s  death  a great  moral  effect  upon  the  world, 
yet  His  life  and  teachings  are  given  pre-eminence  over  his 
death.  What  God  has  done  for  us  and  what  He  has  done  in 
us  are  two  sides  of  His  work  of  redemption.  Evolutionary 
schools  are  disposed  to  stress  the  latter.  The  fault  lies  not  in 
insisting  on  a subjective  reformation,  but  in  obscuring  the 
objective  facts  on  which  all  reconciliation  and  reformation 
rest.  “Who  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree”  can- 
not be  omitted  from  the  plan  of  salvation  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Christian  minister  dare  not  expunge  from 
his  Bible  the  well  worn  text:  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  but  will  keep  on  preach- 
ing it,  and  proclaiming  it  as  the  only  hope  of  a perishing 
world.  Christ’s  death  is  more  than  a mere  martyrdom.  If  it 
were  no  more  than  that,  then  any  other  martyrdom  might 
serve  as  well,  and  the  incaniation  and  the  martyrdom  might 
be  looked  upon  as  unnecessar}L  Not  all  evolutionists,  but 
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evolution  as  a whole  has  diverted  attention  from  the  sacri- 
ficial, expiatory,  vicarious  nature  of  Christ’s  death.  The 
Scriptures  make  much  of  Christ’s  death.  The  Gospels  give 
more  space  to  His  crucifixion  than  to  any  other  subject.  The 
Epistles  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  great  and  im- 
portant feature  of  His  work  on  earth.  “The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin”  (i  John  i.  7).  “Being  justified 
by  His  blood  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Him” 
(Rom.  V.  9).  “So  also  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many”  (Heb.  ix.  28).  No  theology  is  a true  system 
that  puts  less  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Christ  than  do  the 
Scriptures  themselves. 

3.  The  discussion  proceeds  to  the  department  of  Escha- 
tology, and  involves  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  espec- 
ially the  question  whether  that  coming  will  be  personal.  The 
Scriptures  are  particular  to  say : “This  same  Jesus  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.”  “And  every  eye  shall 
see  him.”  That  this  teaches  a visible  and  personal  coming 
scarcely  admits  of  question.  The  differences  of  “Pre”  and 
“Post”  are  not  involved,  for  both  believe  in  the  personal 
coming.  But  the  discussion  which  some  evolutionists  raise  is 
whether  there  will  be  any  personal  coming,  or  whether  all 
this  is  to  be  interpreted  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Dr.  Eos- 
dick  pronounces  for  himself  and  his  school  as  follows: 

Side  by  side  with  those  to  whom  the  second  coming  is  a literal  ex- 
pectation, another  group  exists  in  the  evangelical  churches.  They  too 
say : “Christ  is  coming.”  They  say  it  with  all  their  hearts ; but  they  are 
not  thinking  of  an  external  arrival  in  the  clouds.  They  have  assimilated 
as  part  of  the  divine  revelation  the  exhilarating  insight  which  these 
recent  generations  have  given  to  us,  that  development  is  God’s  way  of 
working  out  his  will.  They  see  that  the  most  desirable  elements  in  human 
life  have  come  through  the  method  of  development.  Man’s  music  has 
developed. — Man’s  painting  has  developed. — Man’s  architecture  has  de- 
veloped.— Development  does  seem  to  be  the  way  in  which  God  works. 
And  these  Christians,  when  they  say  that  Christ  is  coming,  mean  that, 
slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  his  will  and  principles  will  be  worked  out 
by  God’s  grace  in  human  life  and  institutions,  until  he  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 
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This  is  a fair  statement  of  the  evolutionary  position;  but 
is  it  a sane  interpretation  of  what  the  Scriptures  say?  It 
shows  how  men  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  plain  statements 
of  God’s  word.  Shall  we  take  the  Scriptures  for  what  they 
say  or  put  on  them  any  sort  of  an  explanation  that  suits  our 
philosophy?  It  reminds  us  of  Professor  Machen’s  parallel 
that  we  might  as  reasonably  interpret  history  to  the  effect 
“that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  San 
Francisco.”  The  manner  of  Christ’s  coming  is  a matter  not 
of  speculation  but  of  revelation;  and  if  there  be  any  revela- 
tion we  are  bound  to  ask : what  does  it  say  ? 

VII.  Evolution  and  Salvation. 

The  salvation  of  man  from  the  practice  and  penalty  of 
sin  is  a matter  of  such  solemn  import  as  to  awaken  all  our 
solicitude.  If  man’s  eternal  state  depends  on  his  salvation 
from  sin  what  can  be  more  serious  and  vital?  Any  doctrine 
therefore  that  affects  the  method  of  man’s  salvation  is  a mat- 
ter of  grave  concern.  This  is  why  Christian  Science  and 
kindred  cults  and  all  denials  of  the  atonement  are  of  such 
serious  nature.  How  does  evolution  affect  the  question  of 
man’s  salvation?  Evolution  invades  this  domain  as  it  does 
others.  As  it  forces  its  way  into  psychology,  and  philosophy, 
and  ethics,  and  revelation,  and  Christology,  so  it  offers  its 
solution  in  the  department  of  SoteriologjL  It  is  often  said 
that  “man  is  not  saved  by  revolution  but  by  evolution.” 
Growth  in  grace  is  a recognised  orthodox  doctrine.  No  one 
will  care  to  dispute  that.  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  for 
any  evolution  there  must  be  something  to  evolve.  “That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.”  The  evolution  of  a sinful 
nature  is  more  sin.  “Who  can  bring  a clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean”?  Hence  Jesus  said  “Ye  must  be  born  again;”  and, 
“Except  a man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  Evangelical  Christianity  therefore  stresses  regener- 
ation and  conversion.  Evolutionary  teachers  and  preachers 
put  the  emphasis  on  education  and  reformation.  The  two  are 
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not  at  all  points  antithetical ; but  they  use  different  methods 
and  they  place  the  emphasis  differently.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  one  branch  of  the  church  producing  great  evangelists 
like  Mr.  Moody,  and  engaging  in  great  campaigns  of  evan- 
gelism; and  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  note  of  social 
service  dominant. 

But  another  and  deeper  difference  may,  and  often  does, 
emerge.  It  lies  in  the  question : what  is  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  human  salvation?  What  is  the  ground  of  my 
justification  and  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  a righteous  tribunal? 
How  can  a man  be  just  with  God?  Not  by  the  perfection  of 
human  character  attained  by  earthly  evolution.  If  my  sal- 
vation depends  on  what  I am  and  what  I have  done,  it  is  not 
a very  reassuring  basis  on  which  to  rest.  My  worth  is  but 
a broken  reed  that  pierces  the  hand  that  leans  upon  it.  “Being 
justified  by  faith  we  have  peace.”  But  my  own  attainment  is 
not  the  ground  of  that  peace.  “Behold  I am  vile.”  Only  a 
ground  of  assurance  that  is  perfect,  eternal,  and  unimpeach- 
able can  be  a sufficient  basis  for  a soul’s  peace  in  face  of 
death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  This  evolution  cannot  give. 
The  Christian  has  reason  to  be  profoundly  thankful  that 
Christ  could  say  to  the  dying  thief : “This  day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise.”  The  thief  did  not  attain  paradise  by 
virtue  of  an  evolved  character  perfected  through  years  of 
development;  and  other  dying  sinners  can  find  hope  even  in 
the  last  hour.  There  is  no  discount  on  character,  no  lessened 
sense  of  its  importance,  but  God’s  method  of  working  may, 
and  often  must,  transcend  the  slow  processes  of  evolution. 
God’s  sovereignty  cannot  be  surrendered  to  merely  natural 
processes.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  can  never  be  lim- 
ited. He  must  be  allowed  to  save  a dying  thief  as  well  as  one 
sanctified  from  the  womb.  If  it  be  true  that,  “Ye  must  be 
born  again,”  we  are  not  concerned  to  limit  the  development 
that  ensues.  But  something  must  be  posited  before  evolution 
can  begin.  We  object  to  putting  evolution  in  the  place  of 
creation  in  either  the  natural  or  the  spiritual  world.  And  He 
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who  was  sovereign  in  creation  must  still  be  recognized  as 
sovereign  in  the  bestowal  of  His  spirit  and  His  grace. 

Whatever  questions  have  been  raised  on  these  topics  must 
be  settled  by  the  word  of  God,  which  no  theologian,  Chris- 
tian, or  scientist  can  afford  to  ignore.  Men  talk  glibly  about 
“the  approach”  to  the  Scriptures  as  if  the  Scriptures  must 
ever  be  subject  to  the  assumed  dicta  of  a faulty  science  and 
philosophy.  It  is  quite  as  legitimate  and  logical  to  approach 
science  and  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Scriptures. 
Many  eminent  men  of  science  have  been  devout  believers  and 
have  not  found  science  to  conflict  with  the  Bible  nor  scholar- 
ship with  faith  in  God.  The  scientist,  as  much  as  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  may  feel  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  salvation 
from  the  practice  and  penalty  of  sin.  What  he  needs  is  not 
natural  evolution  but  a supernatural  Saviour,  not  one  who 
merely  illustrates  salvation  but  one  who  effects  it.  What  can 
evolution  do  for  a man  in  his  last  hour?  If  there  is  no 
supernatural  Saviour,  absolutely  sovereign  in  the  bestowal  of 
his  grace,  all  hope  is  at  an  end.  Whatever  other  sphere  evo- 
lution may  claim  it  is  absolutely  useless  in  the  salvation  of  a 
dying  sinner.  Evolution  has  no  answer  to  the  most  important 
of  all  questions : “What  must  I do  to  be  saved”? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  David  S.  Clark. 


SACRAMENTAL  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  THE 
DIET  OF  AUGSBURG,  1530 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
three  great  Diets  in  Germany;  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  at 
which  Charles  V announced  his  policy  of  suppressing  the 
Reformation,  the  Diet*of  Augsburg,  1530,  at  which  he 
organized  it,  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1555,  at  which  it  was 
buried.  The  Diets  of  the  German  Empire  were  not  merely 
legislative  assemblies : they  were  hotbeds  of  intrigue.  Secret 
negotiations  were  carried  on  and  secret  treaties  made,  which 
often  had  a more  important  result  than  any  official  action 
taken.  The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  of  all  the  surreptitious  negotiations  for  which 
it  provided  the  stage,  none  were  more  important  than  those 
undertaken  by  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasbourg  to  establish  a 
concord  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Though  the  history  of  the  Reformation  has  been  written 
again  and  again,  no  complete  and  reliable  account  of  these 
negotiations  has  ever  been  composed.  The  first  historian  to 
deal  with  the  subject  was  Coelestin,  who  began  to  publish  in 
1557  a monumental  work  under  the  title  Historia  Comitio- 
rum  a 1530  Augustae  celehratorum}  He  reprinted  many  of 
the  important  documents  and  recorded  most  of  the  events, 
but  his  account  was  full  of  chronological  errors  and  lacked 
completeness.  Since  Coelestin  no  writer  has  ever  made  a 
thorough,  independent  study  of  these  important  negotiations. 
In  his  Schzvdbische  Reformationsgeschichte^  Keim  included 
a narration  of  the  events  which  was  only  a repetition  of 
Coelestin’s  account,  including  his  errors.  Various  scholars 
since  then  have  published  almost  all  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  subject,  but  through  dependence  upon  Keim  and  Coe- 
lestin they  have  frequently  misdated  them.  Bucer’s  greatest 
biographers,  Baum  and  Anrich,  both  pass  over  the  episode  very 


1 In  four  volumes,  Frankfurt,  1557,  ff. 

2 Published  in  1855,  see  p.  227. 
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briefly.®  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  correct  the  errors 
of  Coelestin  and  state  as  definitely  as  possible  just  what  took 
place. 

Largely  as  a result  of  the  strife  between  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt,  a contention  arose  in  1525  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  issues  involved,  the  schism  which  re- 
sulted between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  the  hatred  and 
bitterness  with  which  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  explanation  here.*  The  lightning  that 
flashed  from  the  Diet  of  Speier,  1529,  revealed  to  the  Pro- 
testants that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  revolt  without  a 
struggle.  Yet  all  attempts  for  a strong  defensive  alliance  were 
rendered  futile  by  the  strife  over  the  sacrament.  To  effect  a 
concord,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  called  a colloquy  at  ]\Iar- 
burg,  where  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  on  everything  except 
the  manner  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper,  and  Luther 
refused  to  recognize  his  opponent  as  a Christian  brother. 
Apparently  matters  were  worse  than  ever.  Consequently  it 
was  with  a divided  front  that  the  Protestants  faced  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  at  which  they  had  little  to  expect  but  condem- 
nation. 

The  landgrave  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  troubled  by 
the  sacrament  strife  and  sought  for  a means  of  concord. 
There  was  present  at  the  ^Marburg  Colloquy  a preacher  of 
Strasbourg  named  IMartin  Bucer,  who  came  there  as  a 
Zwinglian.  In  the  Spring  of  1528  he  had  discovered,  while 
reading  Luther’s  Confession  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that 
Luther  did  not  believe  in  a physical  union  of  the  body  and 
bread,  but  a sacramental  union.  By  using  this  indefinite 
phrase  to  demonstrate  that  Luther  really  agreed  with 
Zwingli’s  view,  it  would  be  possible,  he  thought,  to  win  for 
his  own  side  the  neutral  party  who  acknowledged  Luther’s 


® G.  Anrich,  Martin  Bucer,  1914,  p.  51 ; J.  W.  Baum,  Capita  und 
Butzer,  p.  471. 

* One  of  the  best  accounts  is  given  by  H.  Barge,  Andreas  Bodenstein 
von  Karlstadt,  1905. 
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authority,  but  objected  to  the  strife.®  At  Marburg  he  realized 
that  peace  would  never  be  gained  by  a victory  of  Zwinglian- 
ism  as  he  had  hoped,  but  only  by  an  agreement  between  the 
two  parties.  In  the  months  that  followed  he  was  to  learn  that 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  meet  the  Lutherans  half  way,  but 
even  to  sue  for  peace. 

Strasbourg  had  bitterly  offended  the  imperial  government 
by  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss. 
As  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  drew 
near  the  city  was  almost  in  a panic.  The  fortifications  were 
strengthened,  full  preparations  were  made  for  war,  and  no 
theologian  was  sent  to  the  Diet  for  fear  his  life  might  not  be 
safe.®  When  James  Sturm  and  Matthew  Pfarrer,  the  envoys 
of  Strasbourg,  arrived  at  Augsburg,  they  found  that  every 
other  state  had  its  theologians  present.  In  haste  they  sent 
back  a call  to  Strasbourg  for  Bucer  and  his  colleague  Capito, 
for  they  were  sorely  needed.  On  June  20  the  Diet  had  opened 
with  a demand  that  each  state  should  submit  a statement  of 
belief.  The  famous  “Augsburg  Confession,”  submitted  by 
the  Lutherans,  was  unacceptable  to  the  Strasbourg  deputies, 
because  of  the  tenth  article  on  the  Supper.  Consequently,  as 
soon  as  Bucer  and  Capito  arrived  they  were  given  the  task  of 
composing  a confession  which  would  represent  the  theology 
of  Strasbourg.'^  They  were  not  entirely  unprepared,  for  in 
April  Capito  had  been  busy  composing  for  the  Diet  a defense 
of  Strasbourg  religious  beliefs.®  A copy  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  borrowed  from  the  landgrave,  and  with  this 
to  guide  them  Bucer  and  Capito  drew  up  within  a week  a con- 

® M.  Bucer,  Vergleichung  D.  Luthers,  wind  seins  gegentheyls,  vom 
Abentmal  Christi,  1528;  Huldrici  Zwinglii  Opera,  ed.  by  Schuler  and 
Schultess,  VIII,  164. 

® J.  Adam,  Evangelische  Kirchengeschichte  der  Stadt  Strasshurg,  1922, 
p.  166;  T.  Schiess,  Briefwechsel  der  Bruder  Ambrosius  und  Thomas 
Blaurer,  I,  209;  Politische  Correspondens  der  Stadt  Strassburg  im 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation  (cited  as  PCS)  ed.  by  Virck,  Winckelmann 
and  Bernays,  I,  446. 

’’PCS.,  I,  453,  455,  458,  459,  461:  Zimnglii  Opera,  VIII,  472;  Corpus 
Reformatorum  (cited  as  CR.)  II,  185 ; Adam,  167,  168. 

® Keim,  p.  177. 
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fession  of  faith  in  twenty-three  articles.  Then  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  envoys  of  Strasbourg  to  secure  the  sub- 
scription of  as  many  other  cities  as  possible.®  The  lack  of 
unity  among  the  Zwinglians  was  clearly  revealed  by  their 
inability  to  enlist  the  support  of  more  than  three:  Lindau, 
Memmingen,  and  Constance.^®  Hence  the  confession  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “Confessio  Tetrapolitana,”  or  “Tetrapolitan 
Confession.” 

Bucer  had  called  Melanchthon’s  Augsburg  Confession 
“soft,”  but  his  own  production  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
mildness.  As  he  wrote  to  Strasbourg,  “It  was  necessary  to 
say  many  things  more  gently  than  not  only  we,  but  also  our 
deputies,  would  have  preferred. The  article  on  the  Supper 
was  a very  imperfect  expression  of  Bucer’s  doctrine,^®  for  it 
stated  in  inoffensive  language,  “in  this  sacrament  his  true 
body  and  true  blood  are  truly  given  to  eat  and  drink,  as  food 
for  their  souls  and  to  eternal  life,  that  they  may  remain  in 
him  and  he  in  them.  . . . The  people  also  are  turned  aside 
very  diligently  from  all  dispute  and  unnecessary  and  proud 
contention  in  this  matter.”^®  Practically  no  explanation  of  the 
chief  question  in  dispute,  the  manner  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Supper,  was  given.  It  was  an  effort  to  state  only  what 
nobody  would  condemn.  In  this  it  was  successful.  But  it 
failed  to  state  in  any  adequate  measure  what  anybody  be- 
lieved. Consequently,  it  meant  little  and  amounted  to  little. 
Never  was  it  a representative  statement  of  belief  for  any 
city,  not  even  Strasbourg,^^  and  though  Bucer  later  claimed 


® W.  Gussmann,  Quellen  und  Forschungcn  stir  Geschichte  des  Augs- 
hurgischen  Glaubensbekenntnisses,  1911,  I,  part  I,  41-42. 

Zudnglii  Opera,  VIII,  472. 

“Thesaurus  Baumianus’’  (a  manuscript  collection  in  the  Bibliothe- 
qiie  unversitaire  et  regionale  de  Strasbourg)  III,  302. 

A.  Lang,  “Der  Evangelienkommentar  Martin  Butzers,”  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  der  Kirche,  II,  255. 

F.  K.  Muller,  Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  reformirten  Kirche, 
1903,  P-  72. 

Strasbourg  never  officially  adopted  it,  though  it  did  subscribe  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  1532  (Adam,  p.  232). 
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that  Zwingli  had  approved  it,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  commend- 
ation was  very  enthusiastic/® 

The  Tetrapolitana  will  be  completely  misunderstood  if  it 
is  regarded  as  a mere  statement  of  Strasbourg  theology. 
Bucer  and  Capito  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  readers 
for  whom  they  wrote  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  influence 
were  not  Charles  and  the  papists,  but  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians.  Their  confession  was  a bid  for  Lutheran  favor : 
a platform  upon  which  they  could  unite  in  an  agreement  to 
disagree.  What  they  said  about  the  doctrine  meant  little,  but 
when  they  declared  that  they  discouraged  dispute  and  con- 
tention, they  took  a bold  stand, — bold  for  two  reasons : first, 
any  good  Lutheran  or  Zwinglian  considered  contention  in 
behalf  of  “the  truth”  a virtue;  secondly,  cessation  from  hos- 
tilities on  their  part  was  second  only  to  desertion  from 
Zwingli  and  could  be  pleasing  only  to  the  Lutherans.  It  was 
equivalent  to  offering  again  the  hand  of  brotherhood  re- 
jected at  Marburg. 

The  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Tetrapolitana  was  only 
a starting  point  from  which  Bucer  began  active  negotiations 
with  the  Lutherans  for  peace.  Henceforth  peace  itself  became 
his  primary  aim  and  the  victory  of  Zwinglianism  a second- 
ary motive,  gradually  fading  out  of  sight.  The  achievements 
of  the  Marburg  Colloquy  had  convinced  him  that  not  only 
peace,  but  concord,  with  respect  to  the  Supper,  was  possible. 
In  this  effort  he  was  aided  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  James  Sturm, 
and  others,  but  he  himself  now  took  the  lead. 

Bucer’s  first  objective  was  a conference  with  Melanchthon, 
and  even  before  his  arrival  the  Strasbourg  envoys  had  sought 
an  opening  for  such  negotiations,  but  in  vain.^®  Unable  to 
accomplish  this,  they  did  help  to  arrange  a conference  be- 
tween Bucer  and  John  Brenz  on  July  10,  1530.  Brenz  had 
been  Bucer’s  teacher  and  comrade  in  the  faith  at  Heidelberg. 
Then  in  1525,  largely  through  a misunderstanding,  they  had 
engaged  in  a brief  polemic  on  the  Supper.  Meeting  again  at 

15  Martini  Buceri  Scripta  Anglicana,  p.  679. 

18  CR.,  II,  109. 
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Marburg,  they  had  agreed  to  overlook  their  differences  while 
seeking  a basis  for  concord.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
they  should  commence  the  series  of  interviews  at  Augsburg. 
Bucer  advanced  the  theory  that  the  strife  was  only  in  words, 
which  Brenz  denied.  On  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body  they 
also  disagreed,  but  they  parted  with  the  understanding  that 
Brenz  should  come  again  and  bring  Melanchthon  with  him. 
This  he  was  unable  to  do,  for  Melanchthon,  fearful  that  any 
oral  statements  might  be  misrepresented,  refused  to  negoti- 
ate except  in  writing.^’' 

Bucer  was  ready  to  make  a concord  with  the  Lutherans  by 
which  they  should  remain  Lutherans;  a position  which  few 
of  the  partisans  on  either  side  were  ready  to  imitate.^®  To 
many,  both  Swiss  and  Saxons,  even  to  the  “gentle”  Melanch- 
thon, the  mere  idea  of  union  was  revolting.^®  Dionysius  Mel- 
ander,  one  of  the  landgrave’s  theologians,  still  maintained  a 
controversial  attitude,  and,  in  April,  1530,  requested  Bucer 
to  publish  a reply  to  Melanchthon’s  recent  Sententiae.  But 
Bucer  had  already  travelled  far  on  a different  road.  He  had 
published  his  last  attack  upon  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  and  had  even  incurred  the  disapproval  of  his  own 
party  by  his  conservative  efforts  for  peace.®®  Though  one  of 
the  most  gifted  controversialists  of  his  day,  he  beat  his  sword 
into  a pruning  hook  and  dedicated  his  polemical  talents  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  With  that  keen  diplomatic  sense  which 
distinguished  him  all  through  life,  he  had  perceived  that 
Melanchthon  was  the  keystone  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
concord.  If  anything  at  all  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  must 
first  be  won. 

Melanchthon  not  only  condemned  the  Zwinglian  belief  and 
distrusted  Bucer,  but  also  resented  the  rumors  that  the 


CR.,  II,  185,  356.C/.  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  XIX,  29 ; D.  Martin 
Luther's  Werke  (Weimar  ed.),  XXX,  part  III,  150. 

Schiess,  I,  202. 

Schiess,  I,  206-207. 

20  Schiess,  I,  209-210. 
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Strasbourg  theologians  spoke  most  unkindly  of  him.^^  He 
even  declared  that  his  main  reason  for  making  peace  with  the 
Catholics  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Zwinglians/^  and  the  appearance  at  this  moment  of  Oeco- 
lampad’s  Dialogue  in  reply  to  his  Sententiae  was  not  adapted 
to  moderate  his  enmity.^®  Among  the  Lutherans  at  Augsburg 
Bucer  had  a most  unsavory  reputation.^*  John  Brenz  said, 
“He  [Melanchthon]  knows  the  tricks  and  frauds  of  the  man 
[Bucer],  who,  when  he  is  with  us,  pretends  that  he  is  not  far 
from  our  opinion,  when  absent  states  that  we  yield  to  his 
belief.”^®  Agricola,  who  was  also  present  at  Augsburg,  wi'ote 
to  Luther,  “Capito  and  Bucer  by  marvelous  arts  and  tricks 
try  to  draw  whomsoever  they  can  into  their  own  opinion.”^® 
But  Agricola  and  Brenz  were  far  from  being  impartial 
judges.  Their  distrust  was  due  largely  to  prejudice  and  mis- 
understanding, aroused  by  unfounded  gossip.  On  one  side 
there  were  rumors  that  Bucer  had  asserted  that  Brenz  agreed 
with  him;^’^  on  the  other,  that  Bucer  had  recanted.^®  Hatred 
fattened  upon  such  reports,  and  wisely  placing  little  credence 
in  them,  Bucer  sought  a personal  interview  with  anybody 
who  would  talk  with  him. 

The  conference  with  Brenz  was  not  in  vain.  Though 
Melanchthon  still  refused  an  oral  discussion  and  declined  to 
approve  Bucer’s  views,  he  wrote  him  soon  afterwards  a 
“kind”  letter,  admitting  that  the  strife  was  a burden  to  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and  offering  to  cor- 
respond with  him  about  the  matter.  As  an  evidence  that  the 
dispute  was  not  only  in  words,  he  cited  the  confession  sub- 
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mitted  by  Zwingli  at  the  Diet.®®  After  a brief  delay  Bucer 
and  Capito  wrote  a lengthy  reply  in  which  they  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  Zwingli’s  confession  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Supper  could  be  objectionable  to  Melanchthon.  They 
still  claimed  that  the  disagreement  was  only  in  words;  re- 
minded him  that  the  Marburg  Colloquy  had  ended  in  a better 
understanding  of  each  others’  opinions;  assured  him  that,  all 
gossip  to  the  contrary,  they  had  no  deceitful  intentions ; de- 
nied they  had  recanted  anything  at  Marburg;  and  begged  for 
a conference.®® 

Bucer  was  not  working  alone.  He  had  “friends  at  court.” 
The  landgrave’s  influence  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
favor  he  had  shown  the  Zwinglians,®’^  but  he  was  still  strong 
enough  to  gain  for  Bucer  a conference  with  the  Saxon  chan- 
cellor Briick,  probably  about  August  lo.®®  Again  Bucer  ad- 
vanced the  belief  that  the  disagreement  was  only  a matter  of 
words.  At  Briick’s  request  he  put  this  theory,  with  his 
reasons,  into  writing  and  on  the  next  day  sent  them  to  Mel- 
anchthon in  support  of  his  request  for  a colloquy.  In  brief, 
he  held  that  the  dispute  was  only  a matter  of  words,  because 
fundamentally  both  sides  believed  the  same,  and  the  strife 
could  be  ended  by  finding  words  which  would  be  understood 
the  same  by  both.  Quite  lucidly  he  stated  that  the  contention 
centered  on  three  points.  The  first  was  the  interpretation  of 
“This  is  my  body.”  While  the  Zwinglians  asserted  that  is 
was  equivalent  to  signifies  and  Luther  denied  it,  Bucer  stated 

CR.,  II,  221-222.  Bretschneider  dated  this  letter  July  25.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  on  that  day,  for  on  July  23  Bucer  wrote  to  Zwingli, 
“Is  rescripsit  et  humaniter,  sed  aliter  agere  eum  in  nos  apud  Episcopos 
multi  ferunt.  Respondimus  et  secundo  Colloquium  petivimus”  (Zwinglii 
Opera,  VIII,  484). 
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that  they  both  agreed  in  denying  that  Christ  was  absent  from 
the  Supper,  and  in  giving  the  words  a figurative  interpreta- 
tion. Even  though  they  did  not  agree  on  the  reception  of 
Christ’s  body  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  recipient,  he 
did  not  see  why  this  should  be  an  obstacle  to  Christian  love 
any  more  than  were  differences  in  interpretation  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  Secondly,  how  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  present?  Here  the  dispute  was  chiefly  over  the 
words  “really”  and  “bodily.”  Zwinglians,  according  to  Bucer, 
argued  that  these  words,  used  by  Luther,  correctly  expressed 
the  nature  of  Christ’s  presence,  but  were  incorrectly  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  believers,  and  for  that  reason  should  be 
rejected.  He  observed  that  Luther  as  well  as  Zwingli  denied 
a presence  occupying  space,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered 
in  Luther’s  writings  a belief  that  the  presence  was  due  to  the 
“contemplation  of  faith.”  The  third  point  pertained  to  the  re- 
ception of  Christ’s  body  by  unbelievers.  Though  Luther  as- 
serted that  unbelievers  did,  and  Zwingli  that  they  did  not,  re- 
ceive Christ’s  body,  Bucer  suggested  that  the  contradiction 
could  be  avoided  by  using  Bernard’s  tabulation  of  a three-fold 
eating;  a sacramental  eating,  an  eating  of  Christ’s  body  with- 
out fruit,  and  an  eating  by  believers.  He  concluded  by  a state- 
ment that  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion  but  only  learned  to 
express  it  more  clearly,  and  hoped  to  do  better  yet  after  con- 
ferences with  Melanchthon  and  others.®* 

Though  Bucer  failed  to  prove  his  theory  completely,  this 
document  is  highly  significant.  It  shows  he  had  been  think- 
ing. He  had  discovered  new  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
others  had  passed  over.  He  had  evolved  a plan  for  concilia- 
tion and  concord  which  was  not  only  original  but  ingenious 
in  its  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  soon  to  meet  obstacles 


Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Sdnimtliche  Schriften  (ed.  J.  G.  Walch,  iQOi), 
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which  would  reveal  its  weaknesses,  but  it  was  a ray  of  light 
pointing  the  way  out  of  the  darkness  of  strife.  It  was  the 
plan  of  action  for  which  the  evangelical  cause  was  calling  in 
its  hour  of  need.  While  the  theologians  still  glutted  them- 
selves with  strife,  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation, who  lived  in  a realm  of  action  and  not  of  polemical 
bombast,  gladly  supported  it.  During  the  next  eight  years 
Bucer  was  destined  to  search  for  words  on  which  all  would 
unite,  and  in  the  end  he  was  to  fail ; because  the  mystery  of 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper  surpasses  not  only  human 
language,  but  full  human  comprehension ; also  because  there 
were  other  causes  for  strife  beyond  his  control. 

An  exceptional  ability  to  make  a good  impression  in  a 
personal  interview  was  one  of  Martin  Bucer’s  greatest  ac- 
complishments. Few  men  could  resist  him,  and  for  that 
reason  many  avoided  meeting  him  face  to  face.  Evidently  he 
made  a good  impression  upon  Briick,  for  the  Saxon  states- 
man ever  after  cherished  a high  regard  for  him.  Not  only 
with  Brenz  and  Briick  did  Bucer  confer,  but  also  with  Ur- 
banus  Rhegius,®*  and  no  doubt,  with  other  Lutherans.  He 
became  convinced  that  their  condemnation  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  misconception  that  the  Swiss  believed  there  was  no- 
thing but  mere  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper.  When  Bucer 
explained  that  his  party  believed  in  the  true  presence  and  re- 
ception of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  he  found  they  were  pleased, 
and  agreed  that  the  reception  was  not  physical  but  a matter 
of  faith.  More  and  more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  fight  was 
over  words  and  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  that  the 
Zwinglians  were  the  most  bitter.®® 

After  a few  days  Melanchthon  sent  back  a careful  criticism 
of  the  statement  which  Bucer  had  given  Briick.®®  Denying 
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that  the  two  parties  were  agreed,  he  pointed  out  at  length 
that,  although  they  did  unite  in  denying  transsubstantiation 
and  any  kind  of  geometrical  presence,  they  did  not  agree  on 
what  was  meant  by  a “real”  or  “local”  presence.  The  Zwing- 
lians  did  not  believe  Christ’s  body  was  present  in  the  same 
sense  that  it  was  present  in  heaven,  he  declared,  nor  did  Bucer 
mean  by  “contemplation  of  faith”  anything  more  than  the 
memory  of  an  absent  friend,  while  the  Lutherans  attributed 
far  more  to  Christ’s  presence.  Bucer,  he  claimed,  never  con- 
ceded a “real”  or  “true”  presence,  so  that  the  body  was  eaten. 
In  conclusion  he  sought  refuge  in  Augustine’s  meaningless 
statement  that  Christ  is  present  in  that  manner  which  is  pecul- 
iarly fitting  to  this  sacrament. 

Melanchthon  still  labored  under  the  delusion  that  because 
Bucer  believed  with  Zwingli  and  Oecolampad  that  Christ  ac- 
cording to  the  body  was  in  heaven  and  took  up  space  there, 
and  no  body  might  be  in  more  than  one  place,  therefore  he 
did  not  believe  that  Christ’s  body  was  truly  present  in  the 
Supper.®*  Perceiving  this,  Bucer  at  once  wrote  two  replies  to 
the  criticism.  The  first  was  addressed  to  Briick;  thanked  him 
for  his  intercession;  asserted  that  a true  presence  could  exist 
without  space;  claimed  that  he  agreed  with  Melanchthon 
that  Christ  was  present  in  the  same  sense  that  “we  will  make 
our  dwelling  with  him;”®®  reiterated  that  Christ’s  body  could 
not  be  present  in  the  same  spacious  manner  as  in  heaven ; and 
accepted  the  terms  “truly”  and  “really.”  He  knew  that  there 
were  several  Lutherans  with  whom  he  did  not  agree,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  recognize  him  as  a 
Christian,  he  thought.*®  In  the  second,  sent  to  Melanchthon 
himself,  Bucer  stated  that  he  did  not  put  Christ  in  heaven  in 
any  other  sense  than  did  Augustine  and  the  Fathers.  In  fact, 
he  followed  the  Fathers  in  believing  “that  the  true  body  of 
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Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Supper  and  is  eaten.”  Again  he 
requested  an  oral  interview.'*^ 

Though  Bucer  received  no  reply  to  this  letter,  his  request 
was  not  in  vain.  Influential  friends,  among  them  Urbanus 
Rhegius  and  Gereon  Sailer,  a physician  of  Augsburg,  at 
last  overcome  Melanchthon’s  opposition.  Soon  after  he  sum- 
moned Bucer  to  a conference  that  amply  justified  the  demand 
for  an  oral  discussion  of  the  subject.  While  Melanchthon 
assumed  the  role  of  a judge,  Bucer  presented  his  case.  Deny- 
ing transubstantiation  and  the  local  presence,  and  affirming 
the  “true”  and  “real”  presence,  he  preferred  to  say  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  “lessons”  which  testified  the  body 
of  the  Lord  was  truly  present  and  exhibited.  The  bread  was 
not  like  a vase  containing  the  body,  but  like  a contract  by 
which  the  body  was  exhibited.  In  holding  that  Christ’s  body 
was  locally  in  heaven  and  so  was  present  not  locally  “but  by 
the  hidden  method  of  the  creator  and  the  sacrament,”  he 
agreed  with  Luther’s  position  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Christ  to  be  locally  in  the  sacrament,  but  he  could  be  secretly 
present  in  the  same  manner  in  which  all  believers  had  their 
dwelling  with  him.  Bucer  frankly  admitted  he  did  not  agree 
with  Zwingli’s  contention  that  because  Christ’s  body  was  in 
one  place  locally  it  could  not  be  anywhere  else.  Instead  he  as- 
serted that  Christ’s  body  could  be  ubiquitous  in  some  other 
manner  than  locally.  The  bread  and  the  wine  were  signs,  he 
said,  not  of  an  absent,  but  a present  Christ.  It  was  not  the 
same  kind  of  a metaphor  as  that  expressed  by  a ring,  signi- 
fying the  possession  of  the  heart  of  an  absent  friend,  for  the 
words  of  the  sacrament  were  a figure  of  a present,  not  an  ab- 
sent Lord.  Bucer  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  Christ  was  in  the 
Supper  “bodily,  and  must  be  received  bodily,  not  by  dimen- 
sions but  in  himself,  that  is,  truly  and  essentially.”  Those  who 
believed  received  Christ’s  body,  those  who  did  not  believe 
received  nothing  but  bread. 

This  letter  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Bucer  summarized  it  soon  after 
in  a letter  to  the  landgrave  (Lenz,  I,  21). 
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Melanchthon  was  naturally  pleased  by  a statement  which 
offered  so  many  concessions  to  the  Lutheran  view.  Yet  he 
avoided  all  personal  responsibility  by  requesting  Bucer  to 
write  to  Luther,  and  offering,  after  he  had  seen  the  letter,  to 
write  one  of  his  own  to  accompany  it,  which  Bucer  should 
see.  So  Bucer  wrote  a letter  to  Luther  and  showed  it  to 
Melanchthon.  Then  Melanchthon  began  to  hedge.  Evidently 
afraid  that  it  might  be  said  he  had  subscribed  Bucer’s  letter, 
he  himself  drew  up  certain  propositions,  stating  Bucer’s 
opinions  as  expressed  in  their  conference.^®  To  this  document 
Bucer  gave  his  approval,  but  after  he  had  returned  to  his 
lodgings  he  decided  it  was  not  satisfactory,  for  it  did  not 
state  clearly  that  Christ’s  body  was  received  “only  by  the  soul 
and  through  faith.”  He  knew  Zwingli  and  Oecolampad 
would  note  this  omission.  Consequently,  at  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  drew  up  another  set  of  articles  expressing  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  He  made  a number  of  other  important 
changes,  which  altered  not  only  the  form  of  the  document, 
but  also  its  tone  and  emphasis.  Because  he  thought  the  Swiss 
theologians  might  “stumble  over  the  little  words  essentially 
and  really”  attributing  more  meaning  to  them  than  Luther 
did,  he  substituted  truly  and  re  ipsa.  All  the  changes  were 
thoroughly  consistent  with  his  contention  that  the  strife  was 
mainly  over  words,  for  he  expressed  the  same  ideas  with  dif- 
ferent terms.  The  trouble  was  he  used  terms  in  this  second 
set  of  articles  which  may  have  meant  the  same  thing  to  him, 
but  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  both  Melanchthon  and 
Zwingli.  The  true  presence  was  emphasized  just  as  strongly, 
but  he  also  emphasized  what  would  please  Zwingli  and  sup- 
pressed what  would  displease  him.  It  was  a far  more  repeti- 
tious statement,  citing  the  authority  of  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  and  the  Marburg  Articles.  Realizing 
that  this  document  must  obtain  the  favor  of  both  Zwingli 
and  Luther,  he  generalized  and  weakened  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  in  his  conference  with  Melanchthon.  The 
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articles  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  might  have  pleased  Luther 
but  could  never  have  pleased  Zwingli.  Those  formulated  by 
Bucer  aimed  rather  not  to  c/ijplease  either. 

These  articles  he  submitted  to  Melanchthon,  who  read 
them  through  and  approved  everything  except  some  words, 
which  at  his  request  Bucer  omitted.^*  On  August  25,  1530, 
the  articles  were  sent  to  Luther  with  a letter  in  which  the 
Strasbourg  reformer  pleaded  for  concord;  asserted  again 
that  both  sides  w’ere  fundamentally  agreed;  suggested  that 
Oecolampad’s  recent  Dialogtie  would  be  a good  basis  for 
negotiations;  and  pointed  out  that  they  both  denied  a local 
presence  or  natural  union  of  the  body  and  bread.*®  Though 
Melanchthon  yielded  to  Bucer,  he  did  so  with  an  uneasy  con- 
science. On  the  next  day  he  wrote  Luther’s  companion,  Vite 
Theodore,  telling  him  that  he  had  sent  Bucer’s  letter  without 
knowing  what  was  in  it.  He  enclosed  his  own  propositions, 
asking  Theodore  to  hand  them  to  Luther,  and  also  notified 
him  that  Bucer  was  planning  to  come  for  an  interview. 

Bucer’s  motives  and  sincerity  were  distrusted  by  both 
Melanchthon  and  Brenz.*®  Others  also  have  often  accused 
him  of  duplicity  in  his  conduct  at  Augsburg,  though  their 
charges  have  never  been  substantiated  by  anything  stronger 
than  suspicions.  Everything  he  did  was  above  board.  Mel- 
anchthon was  given  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  censor 
all  that  he  wrote  to  Luther.  Duplicity  may  more  justly  be 
laid  at  Melanchthon’s  door.  Though  he  received  Bucer  in  an 
urbane  manner  and  wrote  to  him  regretting  the  supper-strife, 
he  told  Bruck  that  he  didn’t  like  the  business.*^  After  he  had 
seen  Bucer’s  revised  articles  and  given  them  his  approval, 
he  yet  wrote  to  Vite  Theodore  that  he  thought  they  did  not 
square  entirely  with  his  own.*®  For  Brenz  to  accuse  Bucer  of 
“tricks”  in  making  changes  which  were  acknowledged  open- 
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ly,  was  manifestly  unjust/®  His  articles  may  have  shown  an 
astute  juggling  of  words,  but  he  quite  frankly  admitted  that 
that  was  his  main  purpose. 

The  conference  with  Melanchthon  was  followed  by  others 
with  different  members  of  the  Lutheran  party.  On  Thursday, 
August  25,  1530,  Bucer  and  his  friends  had  a conference 
with  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  two  cities  that 
had  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Impressed  by  his  ef- 
fort, they  said  they  would  be  glad  to  help  make  a peace.®® 
Also,  Gerhard  Schnepf,  a Lutheran  preacher  of  Hesse,  a.p- 
proved  Bucer’s  articles.®^ 

Bucer  had  been  greatly  encouraged  in  his  efforts  for  unity 
by  the  Dialogue  of  Oecolampad  in  which  the  Basel  reformer 
used  the  words  true  and  real.  In  these  terms  Bucer  saw  a 
basis  upon  which  all  might  unite  and  also  a proof  that  Luther 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Swiss  the  belief  that  the  Supper  con- 
tained only  bread  and  wine.  Far  too  clever  to  think  that 
nomenclature  was  everything,  he  yet  had  good  reason  to 
maintain  that  it  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  union,  and  that 
both  sides  were  far  nearer  to  each  others’  opinion  than  they 
knew.®® 

Soon  after  the  conference  Capito  hurried  to  Zurich,  bear- 
ing a letter  from  Bucer  to  Zwingli,  and  also  the  revised 
articles  which  Melanchthon  had  opproved.  Bucer  wrote  that 
the  Lutherans  would  be  satisfied  and  cease  from  contention, 
if  the  Zwinglians  would  confess  that  Christ  was  united,  not 
in  or  with  the  bread,  but  with  the  sacrament,  i.e.,  sacra- 
mentally present  in  the  Supper.  Arriving  at  Zurich  on  Aug- 
ust 31,  Capito  had  a conference  on  September  2 and  3 with 
Zwingli,  Oecolampad,  Megander,  and  others.  After  they  had 
decided  that  each  should  put  his  own  opinion  into  writing, 
Capito  wrote  a letter  to  Bucer  in  the  name  of  all,  advising 
him  to  draw  up  new  articles  on  the  basis  of  their  separate 

49  CR.,  ir,  156. 

50  Lenz,  I,  24. 

51  Lenz,  I,  31. 

52  Schiess,  I,  222-223. 
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opinions.®®  In  spite  of  its  friendly  statements,  the  letter  had 
an  ominous  tone.  Though  they  would  be  glad  to  have  peace, 
it  must  be  a whole  peace  and  a firm  concord,  for  they  knew 
of  many  on  both  sides  who  opf>osed  it.  They  were  ready  to 
forget  the  past,  if  the  other  side  showed  an  equally  friendly 
spirit.  That  the  Lutherans  had  overlooked  the  Swiss  belief 
in  a true  presence,  they  agreed,  and  they  accepted  the  other 
opinions  stated  in  Bucer’s  articles,  provided  the  necessity  of 
faith  was  not  denied  nor  the  articles  otherwise  misinter- 
preted. While  they  encouraged  Bucer  to  carry  on  his  project 
to  a happy  ending  and  promised  to  aid  him,  they  intimated 
that  he  might  not  expect  much  assistance  from  the  other 
party.  In  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  further  negoti- 
ations, they  enclosed  two  statements  of  their  doctrine,  one 
long  and  one  short,  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  to  decide  which 
he  would  use.  Yet,  lest  any  false  rumors  should  again  be 
circulated,  such  as  the  report  that  they  had  recanted  at  Mar- 
burg, they  made  the  express  limitation  that  he  was  to  let 
them  know  if  his  own  opinion  varied  in  any  detail.'’* 

From  Capito’s  letter  it  was  plainly  evident  that  Zwingli 
was  no  longer  the  same  man  who  pleaded  with  tears  that 
Luther  would  recognize  him  as  a brother.  He  was  still  ready 
for  concord,  but  henceforth  Luther  must  meet  him  on  an 
equal  footing.  Bucer  was  ready  to  stretch  a point  or  two ; to 
permit  a few  ambiguous  statements.  But  Zwingli  would  do 
nothing  of  this  sort.  Only  that  peace  was  acceptable  to  him  in 
which  there  should  be  no  misunderstandings,  no  possibility 
of  misinterpretations,  no  undefined  phrases  to  arouse  future 
strife.  Of  such  a concord  he  had  little  hope,  although  he  was 
ready  to  do  his  part. 

Bucer  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing his  task.  Clearly  he  perceived  that  Zwingli  was  hostile 
toward  the  Lutherans,  and  wrote  a strong  letter  remonstrat- 

PCS.,  I,  493;  T.  Burckhardt-Biedermann,  Bonifacius  Amerbach 
und  die  Reformation,  1894,  P-  253. 

5*  Zn'inglii  Opera,  VIII,  506-507.  The  document  published  in  the  same 
work  (VIII,  552)  is  evidently  one  of  these  two. 
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ing  with  him  for  letting  the  unworthiness  of  a few  hide  from 
his  eyes  the  virtues  of  many.  Frankly  he  told  him  that  he  at- 
tacked the  Lutherans  without  cause  and  erroneously  classed 
them  with  the  papists.  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  remind  him  that 
among  those  whom  he  despised  so  heartily  there  were  many 
splendid  men  who  rejected  any  corporal  manducation,  af- 
firmed that  Christ  was  truly  present,  and  desired  above  all 
to  avoid  strife  on  the  subject.  All  that  Bucer  asked  of  Zwingli 
was  summed  up  in  these  words,  “When  thus,  these  confess 
only  manducation  by  faith  is  of  avail,  and  allow  no  other  use 
of  the  eucharist  than  that  which  the  words  of  Christ  express, 
and  agree  with  us  in  everything  else,  I ask  whether  you  do 
not  think  much  should  be  tolerated  in  them,  and  an  effort 
made  to  establish  a concord  with  them.”'^® 

Luther  received  Bucer’s  articles  and  letter  from  the  hand 
of  Urbanus  Rheigus,®®  who  had  promised  that  he  would  pro- 
mote the  effort  for  concord.®^  Unfortunately  his  ardor  cooled 
upon  the  journey  to  Coburg,  for  during  the  day  that  he  spent 
with  Luther  he  did  little  to  help  peace.®*  Indeed,  the  re- 
former’s attitude  toward  Bucer  was  so  unfavorable  that  he 
refused  to  send  him  any  reply.  In  the  efforts  for  concord 
Luther  saw  only  another  underhanded  trick  to  wring  from 
him  an  admission  that  there  had  never  been  any  disagree- 
ment on  the  Supper,  and  that,  in  his  eyes,  was  logically  equiv- 
alent to  an  admission  that  the  Zwinglians  had  always  taught 
the  truth.  What  Luther  wanted  was  a confession  that  they 
had  erred,  and  he  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had  obtained 
it.®* 

Without  instructions  from  Luther,  Melanchthon  would  not 
continue  negotiations,  nor  was  this  a misfortune  for  Bucer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  advantage.  He  had  already 
achieved  his  goal  at  Augsburg,  and  now  he  was  provided 


Zivinglii  Opera,  VIII,  515-517. 
PCS.,  I,  402. 

Keim,  p.  235. 

Keim,  p.  235. 

Enders,  VIII,  163,  252. 
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with  a plausible  excuse  for  seeking  a personal  interview  with 
Luther  at  Coburg.  On  September  19,  1530,  he  secretly  rode 
away  from  Augsburg  bearing  a letter  of  introduction  to 
Luther  from  the  elector  of  Saxony.®® 

On  ]\Ionday  morning,  September  26,  1530,  Bucer  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  man  who  at  Heidelberg  had  changed  the 
whole  course  of  his  life;  who  at  Alarburg  had  called  him  a 
rogue;  who  thought  him  a cheat  and  a liar;  who  would  not 
reply  to  his  letter;  who  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  concord; 
who  attributed  to  Zwinglians  all  kinds  of  false  beliefs  and 
had  summarily  consigned  them  to  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
Would  he  be  able  to  change  that  will  of  adamant  which  had 
successfully  defied  the  emperor  and  the  pope  himself?  An 
easier  task  might  have  been  chosen  but  none  which  could 
have  been  a better  test  of  his  powers  of  persuasion.  The  con- 
ference which  ensued  belongs  properly  to  the  Augsburg  ne- 
gotiations, for  Luther,  wisely  evading  the  “devils”  under  the 
housetops  at  Augsburg,  had  found  the  temperature  warm 
enough  at  Coburg  without  coming  any  nearer. 

Like  wise  men  they  ate  breakfast  first  and  talked  after- 
wards. W’^hile  Luther  explained  that  manducation  by  the 
mouth  applied  only  to  the  bread  and  had  no  effect  upon  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  objected  chiefly  to  two  points  in  the  Zwing- 
lian  doctrine : that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  received  only 
by  the  spirit;  and  that  the  reception  of  the  body  was  made 
dependent  upon  faith  and  not  upon  the  promise  of  Christ.®^ 
Bucer  replied  that  the  sacrament  was  instituted  only  for  dis- 
ciples who  had  faith,  and  not  for  unbelievers.  Luther  frankly 
deplored  the  contention  and  admitted  he  had  overestimated 
the  errors  in  the  Swiss  view,  but  he  objected  to  the  composi- 
tion of  articles  which  both  sides  should  subscribe,  for  he 


I,  499.  He  reached  Coburg  on  Sunday,  Sept.  25,  1530  (PCS., 

I,  512). 

Bucer  asked  Luther  if  unbelievers  received  Christ’s  body  and  blood. 
Luther  replied  that  “if  an  unbeliever  could  hear  the  Word  and  misuse  it, 
much  more  could  he  misuse  the  sacrament”  (Weimar,  Tischreden,  I, 
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feared  that  differences  of  interpretation  would  give  occasion 
for  further  strife,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marburg  Articles.  A 
better  plan,  he  thought,  would  be  for  the  Swiss  to  deny  in 
sermons  and  writings  that  they  had  ever  believed  in  empty 
symbols.  Though  he  had  supposed  they  taught  this,  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had  not  understood  them  correctly. 
After  further  friendly  conservation  on  other  points,  the  first 
day’s  conference  closed. 

The  next  day  they  again  ate  breakfast  together  and  then 
took  up  the  question  of  a plan  of  action.  Because  Luther 
positively  refused  to  admit  that  he  had  misunderstood  his  op- 
ponent’s teaching  and  insisted  that,  after  a due  lapse  of  time, 
they  should  make  some  retraction,  Bucer  finally  consented  to 
urge  them  to  comply.  He  promised  that  before  he  returned 
home  he  would  visit  the  leading  churches  of  Ulm,  Memmin- 
gen,  Lindau,  Constance,  Zurich,  and  Basel,  and  then  com- 
pose a confession  in  his  own  name,  adding  a suitable  program 
for  conciliation.  To  this  Luther  agreed,  although  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  no  plan  could  be  composed  which  both 
sides  would  subscribe,  for  that  would  demand  a retraction 
such  as  neither  was  willing  to  make.  He  would  not  consent 
to  have  any  articles  published  showing  an  agreement  between 
the  two  sides,  for  then  some  would  say  that  concessions  had 
been  made  and  that  would  cause  further  strife.®^ 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  colloquy  was  the 
conception  which  Bucer  formed  of  Luther;  a conception 
from  which  he  did  not  vary  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  A 
man  who  truly  feared  and  honored  God,  wJio  was  irritated 
rather  than  convinced  by  argument,  who  required  many  al- 
lowances, who  responded  best  to  quiet  and  sober  treatment, 
such  was  the  picture  of  Luther  which  he  condensed  into  the 
epigrammatic  phrase,  “As  the  Lord  has  given  him  to  us,  so 


Lenz,  I,  32.  In  later  years  Luther  recalled  that  three  times  he  had 
exclaimed,  “Martin,  is  this  not  in  earnest?  It  is  better  for  you  to  have 
us  as  enemies  than  to  form  a false  alliance”  (Weimar,  Tischreden,  III, 
3327b). 
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we  must  use  him.”®®  No  one  knew  better  than  Bucer  how  to 
do  just  this  very  thing. 

He  had  not  expected  to  secure  any  concessions  from 
Luther,  but  only  hoped  to  gain  a brotherly  spirit  of  toler- 
ation,®* for  he  was  still  sure  that  Luther  did  not  differ  funda- 
mentally from  the  Swiss.®®  That  something  substantial  had 
really  been  achieved  at  Coburg,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Luther  wrote  on  November  7,  1530,  “There  is  hope  that  the 
sacramentarians,  at  least  the  Strasbourgers,  will  return  to 
favor  with  us.  For  Bucer  was  sent  and  conferred  amicably 
with  me  at  Coburg  about  this  thing,  and  if  he  does  not  fail 
in  what  he  says  (for  I warn  lest  he  deceives)  there  is  no 
small  hope.  We  must  pray  against  the  devil.”®®  Perhaps 
Luther  even  expected  Bucer  and  his  colleagues  to  admit  they 
had  erred. ®^  It  was  this  unchristian  desire  to  determine  n'ho 
was  right,  rather  that  ivhat  was  right, — that  provided  the 
chief  cause  for  all  the  strife. 

The  Coburg  Conference  firmly  convinced  Bucer  that  peace 
could  be  achieved  only  by  a suitable  program  of  concord.  If 
he  was  egotistical,  he  was  also  correct  in  believing  that  he 
alone  could  produce  what  would  satisfy  the  Saxon  theo- 
logian.®® For  eight  years  this  was  to  be  his  task.  At  no  time 
was  he  nearer  to  accomplishing  it  than  when  he  said  good-bye 
to  Luther  at  Coburg.  Though  he  was  still  a long  way  from 
his  goal  of  concord,  it  was  remarkable  what  he  had  accom- 
plished. Within  two  months,  in  spite  of  hostile  suspicion 
and  bitter  opposition,  he  had  gained  the  consent  of  Brenz, 
Briick,  and  iMelanchthon  to  negotiations  for  peace.  This 
alone  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  superlative  skill  as  a 
diplomat,  and  his  marvelous  powers  of  persuasion.  As  if  by 
an  intuitive  instinct  he  had  chosen  the  best  plan  of  campaign. 
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for  he  had  perceived  that  the  way  to  Luther  was  through 
Melanchthon ; he  had  insisted  upon  an  oral  conference  and 
had  destroyed  the  chief  defense  of  the  Lutherans : their  con- 
tention that  Zwingli  believed  in  empty  symbols.  The  approval 
of  the  Swiss  had  been  secured  for  his  articles.  Even  Luther 
had  stooped  to  join  in  the  effort  for  peace.  Bucer  had 
gained  all  that  he  set  out  to  gain,  when  there  seemed  no  hope 
of  gaining  anything  at  all.  The  defeat  at  Marburg  had  been 
retrieved  and  the  way  prepared  for  healing  the  theological 
schism  that  had  rent  the  Protestant  forces  in  two.  Though 
the  Protestants  were  ordered  by  the  Recess  to  recant  their 
“errors,”  the  good-will,  planted  and  nourished  by  the  sacra- 
mental negotiations  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  bore  its  fruit 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  helped  to  make  the  command  an 
empty  threat. 

Paoli,  Pa. 
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ARAMAISMS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

An  Aramaism  is  an  Aramaic  word  which  has  been  taken 
over  into  another  language,  and  used  instead  of,  or  for  lack 
of,  a native  word.  Thus  in  Arabic,  probably  all  the  words 
ending  in  ut  are  adopted  from  the  Aramaic.  A Babylonism 
in  like  manner,  is  a word  of  the  Babylonian  language  (or 
perhaps  originally  Sumerian)  which  has  been  taken  over 
into  another  language.  Thus  in  the  Syriac  about  thirty  words 
beginning  with  k alone  are  probably  of  Babylonian  origin 
and  a goodly  number  of  Babylonisms  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  twenty  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  Daniel  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  those  written  in  the  time 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires. 

Now  the  determination  and  number  of  Aramaisms  in  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  of  little  account,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  critics  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  more  have  been 
asserting  that  the  presence  of  Aramaisms  in  a given  docu- 
ment proves  the  lateness  of  that  document;  and  secondly, 
that  some  three  or  four  hundred  words,  which  they  enumer- 
ate, are  Aramaisms.  Putting  the  whole  case  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  they  assume  as  a major  premise,  that  the  presence 
of  Aramaisms  in  a document  shows  that  it  was  written,  or 
edited,  after  the  Captivity,  or  more  probably  after  the  time 
of  Nehemiah.  As  the  minor  premise  they  assume  that  such 
and  such  words  are  Aramaisms;  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
such  and  such  documents  are  post-captivity  or  post- 
Nehemian. 


I.  The  Major  Premise 

To  this  major  premise,  that  Aramaisms  might  not  be  em- 
ployed by  Hebrew  writers  before  the  Captivity,  there  are  at 
least  three  objections. 

I.  The  Biblical  records  state  clearly  that  there  were  Ara- 


1 Kuratu,  kissatu,  kusidrittu,  kiskirru,  karu,  karballatu,  kiyallu,  kurku, 
karkyannu,  kaspu,  kapru,  kuprti,  karasu,  kurkanu,  kussu,  kutallu,  kitinnu, 
kuttinu,  kabalu,  kudinnu,  kubbii,  kaiowamu,  kasu,  kurti,  kakku,  kisu, 
kakkaru,  kamunu. 
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means  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  that  Rebecca, 
Leah  and  Rachel  were  all  from  the  country  of  Aram  Na- 
haraim.  Laban,  the  brother  of  Rebecca,  calls  Galeed  by  the 
Aramaic  phrase  Jegur-Sahadutha  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).  Again  in 
Jud.  iii.  8 it  is  said  that  Chushan-Rishathaim  the  king  of 
Aram  Naharaim  conquered  the  Israelites  in  Palestine. 
Further,  David  and  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  Arameans 
as  far  at  least  as  the  river  Euphrates,  and  David  is  said,  in 
the  heading  of  the  Sixtieth  Psalm,  to  have  fought  with 
Aram  Naharaim.  Later  the  kings  of  Israel  were  in  continual 
contact  with  the  Arameans  of  Damascus  until  the  Assyrians 
overthrew  the  latter.  Besides,  that  the  rulers  of  Judah  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah  understood  Aramaic  is  certified  by  the  fact 
that  they  requested  the  ambassadors  of  Sennacherib  to  speak 
to  them  in  that  language.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  about  half  of 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written  in  Aramaic  gives 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  Jews  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies B.C.  had  begun  to  treat  the  Aramaic  as  equally  current 
with  their  native  Hebrew. 

2.  The  documents  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  show  that  the 
Arameans  flourished  during  this  whole  period  from  Abra- 
ham to  Ezra. 

a.  The  inscriptions  from  the  xviiith  and  xixth  dynasties 
of  Egypt  statedly  call  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  by 
the  name  of  Naharin.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  al- 
ready the  country  called  Aram  Naharaim  was  known  by  the 
Aramaic  name  of  Naharain. 

b.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Arameans 
were  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Babylonian  records  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Hammurabi.*  From  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  the  last  great  king  of  Nineveh  (666-626  B.C.) 
the  word  Aramu  can  be  traced  back  almost  reign  by  reign  to 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I about  1100  B.C.  In  the  cylinder 
inscription  of  this  latter  king*  he  speaks  of  taking  his  way 
into  the  wilderness  into  the  midst  of  the  Ahlame  of  the  land 


2 See  especially  Kraeling’s  Aram  and  Israel,  pp.  14-30. 

3 Col.  V.  44  f. 
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of  the  Arameans  and  of  plundering  the  land  as  far  as  Car- 
chemish.  These  Ahlame  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  says  to  have 
been  of  the  land  of  the  Arameans  are  mentioned  twice  in 
tablet  200*  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  Letters.  In  his  inscription 
Adadnirari  connects  these  Ahlame  with  the  Suti.®  The  Suti 
are  mentioned  a number  of  times  in  the  Amama  letters®  and 
also  in  a letter  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi.^ 

c.  Real  or  alleged  Aramaisms  are  found  in  everyone  of 
the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  They  are  found 
also  in  everyone  of  the  documents  into  which  the  critics  have 
attempted  to  divide  up  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible,  in  each 
of  the  books  of  the  Psalter  and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  The  late  Professor  Kautzsch  of  Halle-Wittenberg 
made  a collection  of  words  which  either  he  or  others  con- 
sidered to  be  Aramaisms  in  the  Old  Testament.® 

The  following  tables  will  give  the  number  of  these  words 
in  each  of  the  books  or  “documents”  of  the  Old  Testament, 
together  with  the  times  of  their  occurrence  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  document  in  pages.^ 

Since  no  one  affirms  that  all  of  the  documents  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  after  the  Captivity,  it  is  obvious, 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  Aramaisms  that  one  of  three  ways 
of  accounting  for  the  enormous  number  of  them  scattered 
through  the  whole  Old  Testament  must  be  maintained. 

I.  First,  from  the  time  that  the  first  documents  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  written,  the  relation  between  the  He- 
brews and  Arameans  must  have  been  such  as  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  of  the  documents  may  have  used  Aramaisms.  In 


^ Winckler,  295. 

5 KB.  I.  5,  MKA  No.  91.  i5f. 

® Knudtzon,  Nos.  16,  122,  169,  195,  297,  318. 

See  Ungnad,  Briefe  aus  der  Zeit  Hammurapis,  No.  154. 

^ Die  Aramaismen  im  Alien  Testament,  untersucht  von  E.  Kautzsch, 
Halle,  1902.  Professor  Kautzsch  was  editor  of  several  editions  of 
Gesenius’  Hebrew  Grammar,  wrote  a Grammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic, 
and  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  new  German  edition  of  the  Bible  in- 
cluding the  .Apocrj'pha  and  Pseudepigrapha. 

® The  number  of  pages  in  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  is  only 
approximate. 
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Words 

Times 

Pages 

Words 

Times 

Pages 

Gen. 

24 

91 

88 

Hexateuch 

Ex. 

16 

52 

73 

J. 

5 

9 1 

100 

Lev. 

31 

139 

52 

E. 

5 

6 / 

Num. 

30 

106 

73 

D. 

7 

15 

70 

Deut. 

15 

30 

64 

H. 

6 

21  I 

226 

Josh. 

8 

19 

46 

P. 

36 

243  i 

Jud. 

3 

9 

44 

The  Twelve 

Sam. 

II 

17 

107 

Hosea 

3 

3 

II 

Kings 

21 

39 

112 

Joel 

3 

3 

5 

Is.  Part  I. 

43 

96 

45 

Amos 

I 

I 

9 

Is.  Part  II. 

35 

65 

31 

Obad. 

2 

2 

I 

Jer. 

31 

52 

96 

Jon. 

S 

5 

3 

The  Twelve 

26 

28 

74 

Mic. 

2 

2 

7 

Ezek. 

68 

187 

84 

Nah. 

0 

0 

3 

Dan. 

25 

33 

27 

Hab. 

I 

I 

3 

Chron. 

42 

71 

III 

Zeph. 

2 

2 

II 

Ezra. 

12 

18 

18 

Hagg. 

I 

I 

3 

Neh. 

23 

44 

25 

Zech. 

2 

2 

14 

Est. 

24 

83 

15 

Mai. 

4 

6 

4 

Prov. 

35 

44 

32 

Book  of  Psalms 

Cant. 

31 

39 

6 

Book  I. 

31 

41 

26 

Ecc. 

27 

84 

13 

II. 

37 

49 

19 

Ruth 

4 

5 

6 

III. 

22 

22 

13 

Lam. 

8 

11 

7 

IV. 

19 

25 

12 

Job 

53 

no 

37 

y. 

34 

49 

25 

Psalms 

108 

186 

95 

Ben  Sira 

62 

134 

62 

Zad.  Erag. 

17 

33 

20 

view  of  what  has  been  shown  above  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  Arameans,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  Moses 
himself  and  certainly  David  and  Solomon  may  have  adopted 
Aramaic  words.  In  fact  the  inscriptions  of  Thothmes  III.  and 
the  autobiographies  of  his  contemporaries  show  us  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Mo.ses  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  mingling 
their  prisoners  from  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  one  common 
serfdom  and  subjection.  The  biography  of  Amenhotep,  of- 
ficer of  Thothmes  III.  contains  probably  two  Aramaic  words, 
the  one,  merain  meaning  two  lords,  and  nahrin  the  two 
rivers.^®  His  geographical  inscriptions  contain  many  Hebrew 
words,  and  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Letters  of  his  successor  have 
more  than  a hundred  Hebrew  common  terms.  What  the  lit- 
erary production  of  the  early  Arameans  may  have  been,  we 
do  not  know.  The  North  Syrian  inscriptions  of  the  eighth 
century  prove  that  they  already  had  developed  a literary  style, 
and  the  copy  of  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
and  the  story  of  Achikar  from  the  seventh  century  B.C. 


1"  Breasted,  Egypt,  II,  585,  581. 
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would  indicate  that  they  may  have  had  a literature  that  has 
passed  out  of  existence.  This  is  what  we  would  have  ex- 
pected at  the  courts  of  Samal  and  Damascus.  It  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Northern 
Syria  contain  a number  of  good  Hebrew  words. This  indi- 
cates either  that  the  writers  of  these  inscriptions  borrowed 
words  from  the  Phenicians  or  Hebrews  or  that  at  that  early 
time  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  had  not  yet  separated  as  com- 
pletely as  afterwards  happened.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a 
bold  man  who,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  various  tribes  speaking  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  in  the  period  from  500  to  2000  B.C.,  and  with  our 
ignorance  of  what  the  literary  accomplishments  of  the  early 
Arameans  may  have  been,  would  deduce  that  the  pre-cap- 
tivity Hebrew  writers  could  not  have  used  so-called  Aramaic 
words,  just  as  the  kings  of  Samal  used  Hebrew.  Especially 
might  great  scholars,  like  Moses  and  Solomon,  and  great 
poets  like  David,  be  expected  to  indulge  in  foreign  words, 
in  order  to  express  their  new  ideas? 

2.  A second  way  of  explaining  the  presence  of  Aramaic 
words  in  pre-captivity  Hebrew  literature  is  by  assuming  that 
they  are  due  to  post-captivity  editors,  who  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  changed  the  original  words  and  in- 
serted new  ones.  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
a redaction.  It  is  purely  an  expedient  used  by  those  who  must 
admit  that  there  does  exist  a pre-captivity  Hebrew  literature 
and  yet  are  determined  to  hold  on  fast  to  their  theory  that 
such  works  cannot  have  contained  Aramaisms,  inasmuch  as 
Aramaisms  are  to  them  a sure  sign  of  post-captivity  author- 
ship. No  one  today  knows  enough  or  has  the  means  of  know- 
ing enough  about  the  peoples,  languages  and  literature  from 
Abraham  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  prove  that  Moses,  David, 
Solomon  and  Isaiah  may  not  have  used  all  the  so-called  Ara- 
maisms that  they  chose.  No  one  knows  enough  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  people  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  Mac- 

11  Such  as  Jin,  “to  kilfnijS,  “to  take,”  and  pj  “to  give.” 
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cabees  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  a scribe  bold  or  wicked 
enough  to  change  the  text  of  their  ancient  sacred  books  in  any 
such  way  as  the  critics  suggest.  We  do  know  that,  since  the 
Law  was  taken  to  Samaria  and  since  the  Greek  translation 
was  made,  there  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  He- 
brew text,  and  probably  not  the  intentional  change  of  a single 
letter. 

3.  The  third  way  of  explaining  the  so-called  Aramaisms 
is  by  showing  that  they  are  not  really  Aramaisms  at  all. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  minor  premise. 

II.  The  Minor  Premise 

While  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  may 
have  adopted  a number  of  Aramaic  words,  just  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Persian;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  admit  that  they  may  have  been  induced  to  use  so 
many  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  critics.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  our  first  step  must  be  to  subject  these  alleged  Ara- 
maisms to  a scientific  test  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  really 
Aramaisms  at  all.  It  does  not  make  a word  an  Aramaism  to 
say  that  it  is  one;  nor,  we  admit,  does  it  cause  a word  not 
to  be  an  Aramaism  just  to  affirm  that  it  is  not.  Consequently 
we  shall  submit  these  alleged  Aramaisms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment documents  to  the  three  tests  of  comparative  phonetics, 
comparative  morphology,  and  comparative  usus  loquendi; 
or  in  short  to  the  tests  of  sound,  form,  and  sense. These 
tests  will  show  the  slight  foundation  for  the  Minor  Premise. 

I.  The  Test  of  Sound. 

In  the  Semitic  group  of  languages  there  are  three  great 
families,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic 
and  the  Aramaic.  In  these  great  families  the  radical  sounds,  ’, 
h,  b,  m,  p,  g,  k,  q,  I,  n and  r are  usually  written  uniformly 

These  tests  have  already  been  discussed  in  my  article  “Scientific 
Biblical  Criticism”  (pp.  422-25,  401-5,  426-30)  which  was  published  in 
this  Review  in  July  1919.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  this  material 
is  here  repeated  in  somewhat  different  form  and  with  many  additions. 
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with  corresponding  signs,  i.e.,  Hebrew  h corresponds  both 
to  Arabic  h,  and  the  Aramaic  h\  and  h (ch),  w,  and  y,  cor- 
respond commonly  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  In  preform- 
atives  and  sufformatives  Hebrew  h is  ’ in  the  others ; and  in 
sufformatives  Hebrew  m is  n.  In  the  other  eight  (or  nine, 
counting  ) radical  sounds,  however,  certain  regular  changes 
occur,  and  seem  to  differentiate  the  three  families.  These 
changes  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  is 
based  upon  a collection  of  all  the  roots  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  containing  one  or  more  of  these  eight  radicals  and 
up>on  a comparison  of  their  roots  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic. 
There  are  727  such  roots  in  Hebrew  which  have  correspond- 
ing roots  in  both  Arabic  and  Aramaic.  The  numbers  to  the 
right  show  how  often  each  correspondence  is  found  in  the 
roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.^® 


He- 

Ara- 

Ara- 

Number 

brew 

bic 

maic 

of  Roots 

d 

d 

d 

100 

d 

d 

t 

I 

d 

dh 

d 

10 

t 

t 

t 

71 

t 

z 

i 

2 

t 

t 

t 

2 

t 

t 

t 

42 

t 

th 

t 

5(?) 

sh 

th 

t 

18 

sh 

t 

t 

4 

sh 

s 

sh 

83 

sh 

sh 

sh 

5or6(?) 

sh 

s 

s 

I 

s 

sh 

s 

29 

s 

s 

s 

5 

He- 

Ara- 

Ara- 

Numbers 

brew 

bic 

maic 

of  Roots 

sh 

3 

5 

s 

s 

3 

45 

s 

s 

3 

7 

s 

s 

3 

36 

s 

s 

I 

3 

3 

z 

I 

S 

z 

3 

3 

S 

d 

3 

10 

s 

d 

* 

I I 

s 

t 

t 

I 

s 

Z 

t 

9 

S 

z 

Z 

54 

z 

dh 

d 

18 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

no 

‘ 

9 

f 

26 

< 

3 

* 

Il4 

These  three  families  have  obviously,  according  to  the 
above  table,  certain  laws  of  consonantal  change  resembling 


For  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  j = q , ‘ = y • ^ = V > sh  — 

i = tJ?.  For  the  Arabic,  the  English  equivalents  as  given  in  Wright’s 
Arabic  Grammar  have  been  used. 

1'*  The  best  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  Semitic 
families  will  be  found  in  Wright’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages;  Zimmern,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  Semitischen 
Sprachen;  Brokelmann,  Kurzgefasste  •vergleichende  Grammatik  der 
semitischen  Sprachen;  and  Driver,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  On  the 
Tenses  in  Hebrew. 
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Grimm’s  law  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  Thus,  when 
a Hebrew  root  has  the  radical  consonant  sh  (i)  it  is  gen- 
erally i in  Arabic ; and  in  this  case  should  be  sh  in  Aramaic. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Hebrew  sh  corresponds  to  an 
Arabic  th;  and  in  this  case  the  Aramaic  is  t.  At  in  Hebrew 
would  be  represented  by  a t in  Arabic  and  by  a f in  Aramaic. 
These  three  series  of  changes  are  all  common  or  regular 
and  no  proof  of  borrowing  can  be  derived  from  the  conso- 
nants themselves  where  these  series  exist.  If,  however,  we 
have  t in  Hebrew,  th  in  Arabic  and  t in  Aramaic,  the  He- 
brew word  would  probably  be  derived  from  the  Aramaic, 
since  the  Hebrew  form  should  according  to  rule  have  sh.  Or, 
if  we  had  sh  in  Hebrew,  t in  Arabic  and  t in  Aramaic,  the 
Arabic  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Aramaic. 

Observing,  then,  the  exceptions  to  the  regular  changes,  we 
find  that  there  are  four  or  five  roots  or  words  in  the  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  that  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Aramaic,  to  wit,  “HJ  nadar,  “iny  athar,  ^^13  tillel  (Neh.  iii. 
15),  mna  beroth  (Cant.  i.  17),  and  na'lO  medibath  (Lev. 
xxvi.26). 

a.  As  far  as  *1“T3,  “to  vow”,  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  its 
root  and  its  derivative  noun  for  “vow”  are  found  in  Isaiah 
twice.  Proverbs  three  times.  Judges  four  times,  Samuel 
seven  times,  eleven  times  in  Deuteronomy  and  sixty-four 
times  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  shows  that 
if  this  irregularity  indicates  an  Aramaic  origin,  it  indicates 
also  that  Aramaic  words  were  taken  over  into  Hebrew  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Proverbs,  Isaiah, 
Deuteronomy  and  the  sources  of  Judges  and  Samuel. 

b.  “irij?  if  it  means  “to  be  rich”  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
Aramaism  as  far  as  the  sounds  indicate,  the  proper  Hebrew 
root  being  “iiyj;  to  correspond  to  the  Arabic  athar  a and  the 
Aramaic  atar.  Kautzsch,  (page  109),  rightly  says,  however, 
that  the  citations  which  imply  this  sense  are  “entirely  doubt- 
ful.” The  verb  is  found  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  6 and  Ezek. 
XXXV.  15  and  a derivation  in  Jer.  xxxv.  6.  In  not  one  of  these 
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verses  does  any  of  the  ancient  versions  give  the  meaning 
“rich.”  Nor  do  the  versions  agree  with  each  other,  nor  are 
they  consistent  with  themselves  in  the  way  they  render  the 
root,  the  four  great  primary  versions  giving  seven  different 
translations  of  it. 

c.  which  is  found  only  in  Neh.  iii.  15  is  admitted  to 
be  to  all  appearances  an  Aramaism.  Since,  according  to  the 
critics,  it  is  the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  it  must  have  been 
used  by  the  author  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

d.  m“i2  for  the  more  usual  may  not  be  an  Ara- 

maism, but  a pecularity  of  the  Hebrew  dialect  of  North 
Israel,  where,  to  quote  Dr.  Driver  (LOT  449),  “there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  language  spoken  differed  dialectic- 
ally  from  that  of  Judah,”  and  “approximated  to  the  neigh- 
boring dialect  of  Phoenicia.”  Or,  it  may  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  Babylonian  berutu  “choice  timber.” 

e.  As  to  the  in  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  it  is  the  wont  of  the 

critics  to  assume  that  it  is  the  Hiphil  participle  of  a verb  2*iT 
which  occurs  in  Aramaic,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
31T  “ to  flow.’Tn  our  opinion,  however,  it  is  better  to  take 
it  to  be  the  Hiphil  participle  of  -SI , “to  be  weak,”  and  for 
the  following  reasons : 

( 1 ) 21T  is  used  in  Lev.  xx.  24,  xxii.  4,  both  passages  as 
well  as  xxvi.  16  belonging  to  what  the  critics  call  the  Law 
of  Holiness.  The  verb  and  its  derivatives  are  found  also,  in 
P thirty-four  or  more  times,  in  Deuteronomy  six  times,  in 
J in  Ex.  iii.  8,  xiii.  5,  in  E in  Ex.  iii.  17,  and  in  JE  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  3.  Why  should  the  writers  of  H,  or  the  various  later 
redactors  have  used  two  methods  of  spelling? 

(2)  21T  is  used  of  the  flowing  of  various  issues  and  of 
milk  and  honey,  but  is  never  employed  with  soul,  nor  in  any 
but  a physical  sense  except  perhaps  in  Lam.  iv.  9 ; but  even 
there  it  probably  refers  to  the  flowing  of  the  blood  of  the 
slain. 

(3)  None  of  the  Aramaic  versions,  except  possibly  the 
Syriac,  render  Lev.  xxvi.  16  as  if  they  considered  the  parti- 
ciple to  come  from  a verb  “to  flow.”^® 
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(4)  in  Dent,  xxviii.  65  is  rendered  by  Onkelos  and 

Jonathan  by  nnsis,  Samaritan  and  Syriac  S3'''n, 

showing  that  the  Hebrew  scholars  who  made  these  versions 
considered  the  Hebrew  word  in  Dent,  xxviii.  65  to  have  the 
same  root  as  the  word  in  Lev.  xxvi.i6. 

(5)  in  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  25,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
by  “to  be  vexed”  and  a derivative  in  Job.  xli.  14  by 

(6)  The  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud  confuses  the  two  verbs 
2'n  and 

(7)  The  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic forms  and  manuscripts.^^ 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  justified  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  the  of  Lev.  xxvi.  16  can  be  used  as  proof  that 

there  is  an  Aramaism  in  H. 

The  critics  of  the  radical  school  are  at  liberty  to  make 
the  most  out  of  the  presence  of  one  good  case  in  the  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  15),  which  was  written  at  a time 
when  the  Jews  of  Elephantine,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Susa, 
and  Ecbatana,  all  used  the  Aramaic  as  the  language  of  busi- 
ness and  correspondence.  The  wonder  is  that  there  should  be 
only  one  sure  instance  of  an  Aramaism  in  Hebrew,  to  be 
proven  by  the  variations  of  the  consonants  out  of  a total 
of  727  possibilities. 

2.  Test  of  Form. 

In  one  of  the  standard  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment® the  assertion  is  made  that  the  use  of  “the  frequent 
abstract  formations  in  uth,  on  and  an’  in  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes is  among  the  proofs  “so  absolutely  convincing  and 


Onkelos  has  ]n30,  Jonathan  R3"Da,  the  Samaritan  the 

Peshitto  In  this  word  which  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  Syriac, 

it  is  probable  that  the  x has  been  changed  to  ' . Compare  Noldeke’s 
Syriac  Grammar  §33B. 

Dalman,  Aram.-Neu-Heb.  Worterbuch,  p.  84. 

Noldeke,  Syriac  Grammar,  32,  33,  35;  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar, 
§ 7 g;  Siegfried,  Lehrbuch  der  neuheb.  Sprache,  § 14;  Wright,  Com- 
parative Grammar,  pp.  44-47. 

Cornill,  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  p.  449. 
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irrefutable”  of  the  late  date  of  the  work,"  that  as  Delitzsch 
exclaims:  ‘If  the  book  of  Koheleth  be  as  old  as  Solomon, 
then  there  can  be  no  history  of  the  Hebrew  language.’  ” 
Since  Prof.  Cornill  here  cites  Delitzsch  as  his  authority,  let 
us  rule  Cornill  out  of  court  as  giving  hearsay  evidence  and 
address  ourselves  to  what  Delitzsch  says.^*  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  generation,  and  fifty 
years  ago  his  testimony  on  a matter  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  language  was  as  good  as  possible.  But  a his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  his  time  not  possible. 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  all  those  brilliant 
scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  as  much  behind  the 
times  today  as  expert  witnesses,  as  Professor  Langley  in 
aeronautics,  or  a surgeon  of  the  Civil  War  in  comparison 
with  a professor  in  Johns  Hopkins.  For  since  Delitzsch  wrote 
the  above,  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Letters,  the  works  of  Ham- 
murabi, the  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus,  of  the  Zadokite  Frag- 
ments, and  of  the  Samaria  Ostraka,  the  Sendschirli  inscrip- 
tions, the  Aramaic  papyri  and  endorsements,  and  thousands 
of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Phenician,  Aramaic,  Pal- 
myrene, Nabatean,  Hebrew,  and  other  documents  throwing 
light  on  the  Old  Testament  and  its  language  have  been  dis- 
covered. These  documents  prove  that  the  old-time  alleged 
histories  of  the  Hebrew  language  were  largely  subjective; 
and  that  the  presence  of  words  with  endings  lith,  on,  and  an, 
is  no  indication  of  the  age  in  which  a document  was  written. 

a.  As  to  the  ending  uth,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  common  in  every  one  of  the  four  great 
Semitic  families  of  languages  except  Arabic.^® 

For  example,  in  Assyrio-Babylonian,  there  are  three  of 
them  in  the  seven  creation  tablets, six  in  the  letters  and  in- 
scriptions of  Hammurabi,®^  thirteen  in  the  Code  of  Ham- 


In  his  Commentary  to  Ecclesiastes  (1875). 

20  Wright  in  his  Arabic  Grammar  gives  four  examples  of  forms  of 
words  with  this  ending.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  iii. 

2iKing,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  pp.  252,  254,  262. 

22  King,  The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  259-296. 
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miirabi/®  thirteen  in  Dennefeld’s  omen  tablets,^*  fifteen  in  the 
Amarna  letters,^®  eighteen  to  twenty  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I/®  two  in  the  incantations  published  by 
Thompson,*^  and  ten  in  the  astrological  tablets  of  the  same 
editor.^®  These  inscriptions  cover  the  period  from  2000  B.C. 
to  about  625  B.C. 

In  the  pre-Christian  Aramaic  we  have  five  words  with  this 
ending  in  the  Sendschirli  inscriptions  from  north  Syria  of 
about  the  year  725.^®  The  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  each  have  four  and  the  Sachau  Papyri  four  or  five. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  from  41  to  55  forms.®® 
These  forms  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  except  Ruth  and  Lamentations.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  argument  that  the  ending  denotes  late- 
ness, nine  of  these  words  occur  in  Isaiah,  eighteen  in  Jere- 
miah, seven  in  Proverbs,  seven  in  Samuel-Kings,  one  in  Ho- 
sea  and  one  in  Amos,  two  in  Ezekiel,  two  in  Deuteronomy, 
two  in  H and  four  in  JE.  Of  the  documents  that  some  or  all 
critics  place  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  has  two  words  ending  in 
uth,  Nehemiah  three.  Chronicles  three,  Haggai  one,  Daniel 
one.  Job  one.  Psalms  five,  P two,  Esther  one,  and  Ecclesiastes 
five  or  six.®^  Joel,  Jonah,  Malachi,  Ruth,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Lamentations,  and  the  parts  of  Zechariah,  Proverbs  and 
Isaiah,  placed  by  the  critics  in  post-captivity  times  have  no 
words  with  this  ending.®® 

23  R.  F.  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  147-191. 

24  Babylonish-Assyrische  Geburts-Omina,  220-232. 

25  Winckler,  Tel-el-Amarna  Letters,  1-34. 

28  Lotz,  Die  Inschrift  Tiglath-pileser’s  I,  pp.  204-218. 

2^  The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  II,  165-179. 

28  The  Reports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  II,  113-152. 

ihSk,  njT,  1*03,  oSd. 

30  Fifty-five,  if  we  count  the  forms  in  uth  from  verbs  whose  third 
radical  was  zvaw  or  yodh. 

31  Of  these  words  the  only  ones  not  found  in  the  documents  which 

the  critics  place  before  the  exile  are  nn3;»  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah), 
nnannn  (Dan.  xi.  23),  riinSn  (Job  vi.  6),  rnS'X  (Ps.  cx.  3;  Ecc.  xi. 
9.  10),  noxSo  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  28,  and  Haggai  i.  3),  and  mSSlH,  niSjD.nimty 
and  in  Ecclesiastes. 
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Proverbs  xxx  and  xxxi,  according  to  Dr.  Driver,  “doubt- 
less of  post-exilic  origin,”®®  have  no  words  ending  in  uth. 
In  the  documents  claimed  as  post-exilic  by  the  critics,  the 
only  words  with  this  ending,  not  occurring  in  exilic  or  pre- 
exilic  documents,  and  found  in  documents  alleged  by  any 
one  to  be  from  the  Maccabean  times  are  (Ps.  cx.  3)®* 

and  ‘“linrir:  (Dan.  xi.  23). 

Ecclesiasticus  (180  B.C.)  has  four  words  in  uth  not  oc- 
curring in  Biblical  Hebrew®®  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments 
(40  A.D.)  have  two,®®  Ecclesiastes  has  six  words  in  tlth,  of 
which  four  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.®^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  ending  is  no  proof  of 
the  date  of  a Hebrew  document,  nor  in  fact  of  a document 
in  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or  Aramaic.  The  ending  simply 
denotes  abstract  terms.  In  the  account  which  Bar  Hebraeus 
gives  of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  he  has  but  one  abstract  end- 
ing in  the  account  of  his  active  career  and  seven  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  doctrine.®® 

So  in  the  Bible  the  books  treating  of  concrete  events, 
whether  early  or  late,  have  but  one  or  two  of  these  words;®® 
whereas  those  treating  of  more  abstract  ideas  have  more 

The  words  ending  in  iith  in  Is.  xl-lx  occur  in  xli.  12,  xlix.  19,  1.  i,  3 
and  liv.  4.  .All  of  these  passages  are  put  by  Duhm  and  Cheyne  in  the 
original  work  of  Deutero-Isaiah  (LOT,  p.  245). 

LOT,  p.  406. 

Cheyne  puts  this  psalm  in  Maccabean  times.  Christ  according  to 
Matt.  XX.  44,  Alark  xii.  36  and  Luke  xx.  42  and  Peter  according  to 
.Acts  ii.  34,  ascribe  it  to  David  in  terms  as  explicit  as  language  can 
employ.  Matt.  xxii.  44  introduces  the  citation  from  Psalm  cx.  i by 
saying;  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord?  Alark  xii.  36 
says:  For  David  himself  said  bj"  the  Holy  Ghost.  Luke  xx.  42  says: 
David  himself  saith  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Lastly,  in  Acts  ii.  34  Peter, 
in  his  great  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  saj-s ; For  David  is  not 
ascended  into  the  heavens:  but  he  saith  himself.  The  Lord  said  unto 
mj-  Lord,  etc.  Reader,  what  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he? 
What  think  ye  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Was  Peter  filled  with  Him?  (Acts 
ii.  4.) 

nnDj  and  j-Mnon. 

nvi;'  and  r\niy>*. 

r'lSStn,  and  P'i''3!y.  The  other  two  are  oSo  and  pnSv 

See  the  Chronicon  Syriaciim,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  97-99. 
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words  with  this  ending  whatever  the  date/®  JE,  the  earliest 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  the  critics,  has  four 
words  ending  in  uth*^  whereas  P,  the  latest  part,  has  only 
two/® 

h.  That  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in  n (niin),  i.e.,  the  forms 
in  on  and  an,  should  be  considered  late  is  even  less  justifiable 
than  in  the  case  of  uth.  For,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  there 
are  about  140  of  such  nouns  in  Hebrew  occurring  in  all  ages 
of  the  literature;  and  they  are  found,  also,  in  Babylonian, 
Assyrian  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  New  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic/® Besides  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  nouns  cannot 

have  been  derived  from  the  Aramaic,  simply  because  they 
have  been  found  in  no  Aramaic  dialect  of  any  age. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  nouns  ending  in  n found  in 
Biblical  Hebrew,  sixty-three  of  these  are  met  with  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Of  the  sixty-three,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
renders  twelve  by  the  same  nouns  ending  in  n,  and  fifty-one 
by  other  nouns,  most  of  them  not  ending  in  n.  Onkelos,  how- 
ever, contains  sixty-three  nouns  ending  in  n.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  where  the  subject-matter  is  exactly  the  same,  the 
Hebrew  original  and  the  Aramaic  version  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  words  ending  in  n.  Judging  from  this  fact, 
it  is  left  to  our  readers  to  determine,  if  they  can,  whether 
the  ending  n is  more  characteristic  of  Aramaic  than  of 
Hebrew. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  words  out  of  the  sixty- 


®®Josh.  two,  Jud.  one,  i Sa.  two,  2 Sa.  two,  i K.  two,  2 K.  two, 
I Ch.  two,  2 Ch.  three,  Ezra  two,  Neh.  three,  Dan.  one. 

^®Thus,  Prov.  has  seven.  Is.  nine,  Jer.  eight,  Ecc.  six,  (Ecclus.  eleven). 
“ nn;;,  nnaa,  duoSn  and  nobn. 

nny  found  also  in  JE.  and  oboD  in  Jos.  xiii.  21,  27,  30,  31  a word 
found  also  in  Hos.  i.  4,  i Sam  xv.  28,  2 Sam.  xvi.  3,  and  Jer.  xxvi.  i. 
The  opinion  of  Delitzsch  was  probably  founded  on  the  numerous  occur- 
rences of  this  ending  in  the  version  of  Onkelos,  where  there  are  sixty, 
or  sixty-one  nouns  with  this  ending  (see  Brederick’s  Konkordans). 

See  Wright’s  Arabic  Grammar  § 267;  Hommel’s  SM-Arabische 
Chrestomathy,  § 56;  Dillmann’s  Aethiopische  Grammatik,  § 122;  Lidz- 
barski’s  Epigrapik,  p.  398  (for  Phenician)  ; Delitzsch’s  Assyrische 
Grammatik,  p.  195;  and  Noldeke’s  Syriac  Grammar  §§  128-132. 
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three  where  they  agree,  is  it  more  likely  that  the  original 
Hebrew  borrowed  from,  or  was  influenced  by  the  Aramaic 
version,  or  vice  versa,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  critics  themselves,  the  version  was  not  writ- 
ten for  from  500  to  1000  years  after  the  original? 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  example  of  the  usage  of 
words  with  the  ending  n in  the  Pentateuch,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  best  specimens  of  Aramaic  literature  the  number 
of  nouns  with  this  ending  varies  with  the  kind  of  literature. 
Thus  in  Joshua  the  Stylite,  we  find  that  in  the  first  four 
chapters,  where  the  dedication  occurs,  there  are  nineteen 
words  of  this  kind;  whereas  in  certain  chapters  of  the  purely 
narrative  parts,  such  as  xix,  Ixiv  and  Ixv,  no  word  with  this 
ending  is  found,  and  even  long  chapters  like  xxi  and  xxii 
have  but  one  each,  and  xxiii  and  Ixvi  but  three  each.  In  Bar 
Hebraeus,  also,  we  find  but  two  nouns  of  this  kind  in  the 
narrative  of  the  crusaders’  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  one 
of  them  a word  similar  to  one  found  in  the  Hebrew  glosses 
of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Letters.^* 

Notwithstanding  these  general  considerations  and  this 
common  use  of  nouns  with  the  ending  n in  Hebrew  docu- 
ments, the  critics  are  wont  to  argue  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  late  because  they  contain  nouns  of  this 
kind.  The  most  glaring  example  of  the  argument  is  that  the 
presence  of  a number  of  such  words  in  Ecclesiastes  is  due 
to  Aramaic  influence,  the  assumptions  being  made  that  many 
of  the  words  in  Ecclesiastes  with  this  ending  are  Arama- 
isms,  and  that  the  mere  use  of  Aramaisms  indicates  a late 
date.  In  answer  to  these  assumptions  three  statements  of 
fact  and  evidence  may  be  made. 

( I ) In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  different 
words  of  this  kind  in  Ecclesiastes  is  small  compared  with 
what  we  find  in  Aramaic  documents  of  a like  character.  For 
in  twelve  chapters,  or  ten  pages,  of  Ecclesiastes,  there  are  but 
seventeen  w'ords  all  told  of  this  class,  whereas  in  the  first 


**  I.e.  innK-  Cp.  ahruna  in  the  letter  of  Biridiya  to  the  King  of  Eg>  pt 
(W’inckler,  196,  line  10). 
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four  pages  of  Joshua  the  Stylite  there  are  nineteen.  Yet  in 
the  ten  pages  of  Joshua  the  Stylite  from  63  to  73  inclusive, 
there  are  but  twelve  as  against  thirty-four  in  the  first  ten 
pages,  showing  that  the  number  of  such  words  varies  in 
Aramaic  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  in  accordance  with  the  subject 
treated  of.  It  seems  clear  that  the  relatively  large  number  of 
these  words  in  n in  Ecclesiastes  as  compared  with  other  Old 
Testament  books  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter rather  than  to  the  lateness  of  the  time  of  composition. 
Further,  it  is  a noteworthy  fact,  not  mentioned  by  the  critics, 
that  of  the  140  words  in  the  Old  Testament  ending  in  n, 
only  26  are  found  in  Syriac.  Of  these  26,  six  are  said  in 
Brockelmann’s  Lexicon  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Syrians 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  eight  more  are  found  in  either  Baby- 
lonian or  Arabic,  or  both ; thus  reducing  to  twelve  the  num- 
ber of  words  which  could  possibly  be  derived  by  the  He- 
brews from  the  Syriac.  But — 

(2)  Of  the  twelve  words  remaining,  seven  occur  in  Ec- 
clesiastes. As  to  these,  the  following  facts  rule  out  the  sup- 
position that  the  Hebrew  could  have  derived  them  from  the 
Aramaic : 

a.  Not  one  of  them  is  found  in  any  Aramaic  document 
written  before  200  A.D.  The  latest  date  given  by  any  critic 
for  Ecclesiastes  is  about  100  B.C. 

h.  Since  the  Aramaic  literature  in  which  any  of  the  words 
occur  was  written  by  Jews  who  had  adopted  Aramaic,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  writers  of  Ara- 
maic documents  borrowed  from  their  own  literary  and  native 
language,  than  that  early  Hebrew  writers  borrowed  from 
the  Aramaic.  At  least,  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  words 
existed  in  early  Aramaic. 

c.  The  forms  of  and  have  an  u in  the  first 

syllable  in  Aramaic  and  an  i in  Hebrew. 

d.  it  is  true,  is  found  only  in  Ecclesiastes  viii.  4, 
8 ; but  its  root  occurs  in  Babylonian  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  and  the  form  occurs  in  Arabic  as  well  as  Syriac. 

e.  I'Jp  is  found  in  Onkelos  and  Syriac;  but  in  Hebrew 
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it  occurs  in  Prov.  iv.  7 in  a passage  which  the  critics  put 
among  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  to 
call  it  late  in  the  Hebrew  language,  we  would  have  to  prove 
that  Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvi.  6,  Lev.  xxii.  ii,  Jos. 
xiv.  4 and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  where  it  occurs  also,  are  late. 

/.  il'Vn  is  found  only  in  Eccl.  i.  17,  ii.  22,  iv.  16,  but  it 
is  singular  that,  if  it  meant  the  same  here  as  in  x\ramaic,  the 
Syriac  version  should  render  it  by  in  ii.  22  and  by 

in  i.  17  and  iv.  16  and  the  Aramaic  Targum  in  all 
three  cases  by 

The  corresponding  word  in  Syriac  is  rendered  by  Brockel- 
mann  by  cogitatio,  fictio,  consilium  and  voluntas;  in  Dalman 
by  Gesinnung,  Gedanke.  iMust  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  have 
borrowed  the  Aramaic  form  and  have  given  it  a different 
meaning?  Why  not  rather  suppose  that  he  found  the  word 
already  in  Hebrew,  formed  regularly  from  the  good  old 
Hebrew  root  “JD,  as  from  and  IT'S;  from  “Si  ? 

g.  Finally  |'nw£  is  the  worst  specimen  of  evidence  of  all. 
To  be  sure,  it  happens  that  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  used  in  Ecclesiastes  alone ; but  how  it  can  be  said 
to  have  been  derived  by  the  writer  from  the  Aramaic  passes 
belief  when  we  obsen-e  that  the  word  has  not  been  found 
in  any  Aramaic  document  of  any  dialect  or  time. 

3.  The  Test  of  Sense. 

Lastly,  when  we  leave  the  region  of  sounds  and  forms 
and  enter  that  of  sense  and  meaning,  we  find  that  here  also 
the  critics  make  assertions  with  regard  to  the  derivation 
and  borrowing  of  words  which  are  demonstrably  contrary 
to  the  facts.  In  cases  such  as  (fillel,  Xeh.  iii.  15),  it  is 
easy  to  show  the  probability  that  the  word  is  an  Aramaism, 
because  the  proper  letter  for  the  first  radical  should  have 
been  s,  not  f,  if  the  word  had  the  probable  original  Hebrew 
form  of  writing  and  sound.  In  cases  such  as  JTi"2rinr:  (Dan. 
xi.  23),  it  is  easy  to  suppose  an  Aramaism,  because  the  form 
is  common  in  Aramaic  and  is  met  with  but  once  besides  in 
the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  But  when  we  come  to  words 
which  have  no  indication  (indicia)  either  in  sound  or  form 
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that  they  are  of  Aramaic  origin,  we  often  find  the  critics 
simply  asserting  as  a fact  that  a word  is  an  Aramaism  with- 
out producing  any  proofs  whatever  to  support  the  assertion. 

Thus  DeWette-Schrader'*®  speak  of  C|3l3  and  ^riD, 

as  Aramaic,  and  a proof  of  the  late  date  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  They  give  no  proof  except  the 
fact  that  the  words  are  found  in  Aramaic.  The  evidence 
from  this  fact  is  nullified  by  the  discovery  that  all  four  words 
are  found  in  Babylonian,  and  all  but  the  last  one,  in  Arabic 
with  exactly  the  same  sound,  form,  and  meaning  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew. 

Again,  Dr.  Driver  in  LOT  mentions  among  the  words  in 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  “having  usually  affini- 
tives  with  the  Aramaic,”"®  ^122,  sr,  |pn,  px 

Every  one  of  these  words  is  found  with  ap- 
propriate sound,  form  and  meaning,  in  the  Babylonian  lan- 
guage and  in  documents  long  antedating  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  In  fact,  px  (master-workman)  and  are  so 

distinctively  Babylonian  in  form  and  sense  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Aramaic  as  well  as  Hebrew  derived  them 
from  the  Babylonian. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a word  in  one  language  may  have 
the  same  form  and  sound  as  in  another  and  not  have  the  same 
meaning.  In  such  a case,  the  direct  evidence  is  against  the 
one’s  being  derived  from  the  other.  Where,  however,  sound, 
form  and  meaning  are  the  same  in  any  two  languages,  there 
is  a prima  facie  ground  for  supposing  that  a given  word  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  one  language  from  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  the  Semitic  languages  the  prima  facie  evidence  is 
weakened  in  most  cases  by  the  fact  that  the  sounds,  (with 
the  regular  changes  shown  above,  under  I),  and  forms  are 
generally  the  same  in  all  the  languages.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
if  the  alleged  Aramaisms  in  the  Hebrew  documents,  are 
limited  to  words  which  have  the  same  sound,  form  and 
sense,  the  whole  matter  would  resolve  itself  into  the  question 


Einleitung',  pp.  543,  561. 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  440,  474. 
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as  to  whether  these  words  were  Aramaisms  in  Hebrew  or 
Hebraisms  in  Aramaic,  or  whether  both  of  the  languages 
had  inherited  the  words  from  a time  when  they  were  one 
language,  or  finally,  whether  they  had  developed  the  words 
independently  from  the  same  common  roots.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  most  of  the  Aramaic  documents  were  written 
by  people  who  were  of  the  Jewish  race  and  religion  and 
whose  literature  was  almost  entirely  in  Hebrew.  This  leads 
us  to  expect  that  these  Aramaic  documents  will  be  largely 
filled  with  Hebraisms,  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
Eg}'pto- Aramaic,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Palestinian  Syriac,  the  Tar- 
gums  of  the  Samaritans,  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan  and  all  the 
rest,  have  many  Hebraisms.  About  six  hundred  of  these  bor- 
rowed words  that  are  not  found  in  Syriac  are  found  in 
Dalman’s  dictionary  of  the  new  Aramaic.*^  In  regard  to 
such  words  it  should  be  presumed  that  they  were  borrowed 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  and  translators  of  Aramaic  documents 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  critics 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  repeatedly  cite  as  Aramaic 
words  in  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  words  which  are  not 
found  in  any  Aramaic  dialect  or  in  any  Aramaic  document 
that  was  not  written  by  Jews.  Especially  surprising  is  this 
procedure  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  Aramaic 
documents  containing  these  words  were  written  hundreds 
of  years  and  some  even  a thousand  years,  after  the  Hebrew 
document,  which  is  alleged  to  have  borrowed  them. 

When  we  come  to  close  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Dr.  Kautzsch’s  examination  of  the  alleged  Ara- 
maisms of  the  Old  Testament,  we  would  be  much  pleased 
with  the  thoroughness  of  his  discussion,  provided  we  were 
ready  to  admit  that  in  such  an  examination  the  Aramaic  and 
Hebrew  dictionaries  alone  were  to  be  considered.  We  are 
disappointed  to  find  however  that  he  ignores  all  the  testi- 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  following  consideration.  I com- 
pared all  the  words  in  the  dictionarj-  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  New  .Aramaic  dictionary,  and  every  root  found  in 
both  but  not  found  in  Syriac,  or  some  other  of  the  relatively  pure 
.■\ramaic  dialects,  was  accounted  to  be  a Hebraism. 
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mony  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  extra-Biblical 
sources  as  to  the  early  relations  existing  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Aramaic-speaking  peoples.  He  seems  to  write 
entirely  as  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  Hebrew  writers 
borrowing  Aramaic  words  before  the  time  of  Isaiah.  This 
disappointment  is  turned  into  amazement,  when  we  find  that 
in  his  introduction  he  never  so  much  as  mentions  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  as  a possible  source  of  many  of  the  so-called 
Aramaisms;  and  that  in  his  discussions  he  rarely  mentions 
the  Babylonian  as  having  any  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Furthermore,  he  depreciates  the  importance  of  the  Arabic 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  never  so  much 
as  alluding  to  the  Sabean  or  Ethiopic.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  Prof.  Kautzsch’s  collection  of  alleged 
Aramaisms,  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  recall  to  our  readers’ 
recollection  that  there  are  four  great  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages.  According  to  location,  they  may  be 
called  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  the  Southern  and  the 
Western.  According  to  nationality,  the  first  may  be  called 
Aramaic,  the  second  the  Babylonian,  the  third  the  Arabic, 
and  the  fourth  the  Hebrew.*®  As  to  age  of  literary  docu- 
ments, the  Babylonian  certainly  comes  first,  going  back  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  can  be  treated  as  original  and  the  Phen- 
ician  come  second;  Sabean,  a branch  of  the  Arabic,  third; 
and  the  Aramaic  fourth.  In  the  study  of  the  vocabularies  of 
these  languages  and  dialects  I have  made  use  of  the  best 

The  ancient  Aramaic  has  ten  or  twelve  dialects:  (i)  The  Zenjirli 
or  Northern  Syrian  = Z.  (2)  That  of  Daniel  = D.  (3)  The  Egypto- 
Aramaic  = Ea.  (4)  That  of  Ezra  = E.  (5)  The  Nabatean  = Na. 
(6)  The  Palmyrene  = Pal.  (7)  The  Palestinian  Syriac  = Ps.  (8)  The 
Syriac  of  Edessa  = S.  (9)  The  Aramaic  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  = O. 
(10)  The  Aramaic  of  the  Samaritan  Targum  = Sa.  (ii)  The  Aramaic 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  other  Targums  (which  may  be  subdivided). 
(12)  The  Aramaic  of  the  Mandeans  = M.  For  short  (9)  (10)  and  (ii) 
are  called  New  Aramaic  and  designated  as  NA.  The  Babylonian  em- 
braces the  Assyrian  as  well  as  the  dialect  of  Babylon.  Under  Arabic  are 
the  Sabean  and  Ethiopic.  Under  Hebrew  are  the  New  Hebrew  = NH, 
Ben  Sira  = BS,  the  Zadokite  Fragments  = ZK,  Phenician  and  Punic 
= Ph  and  Pu,  the  Moabite  = Mo,  and  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  = H. 
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available  general  dictionaries  and  concordances  and  of  many 
special  ones.'**’  For  every  one  of  Kautzsch’s  alleged  Ara- 
maisms,  I have  searched  the  evidence  in  every  one  of  the 
dictionaries  and  concordances.  I have  refrained  almost  en- 
tirely from  conjectures,  and  the  discussions  and  reasons  for 
my  conclusions  will  be  given  only  in  cases  where  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  reason  for  some  doubt  or  some  necessary 
explanation. 

Finally,  let  me  present  clearly  in  a few  words  what  I pro- 
pose to  do.  We  have  before  us  in  the  Old  Testament  a num- 
ber of  Hebrew  documents  of  which  many  claim  to  have  been 
written  at  a certain  time.  Because  of  the  presence  in  some  of 
these  Hebrew  documents  of  alleged  Aramaisms,  the  charge  is 
made  that  these  documents  are  not  authentic.  I am  now 
going  to  present  evidence  to  show  that  most  of  these  alleged 
Aramaisms  cannot  be  shown  to  be  words  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaic  and  that,  hence,  the  charge  falls. 

Professor  Kautzsch  gives  360  words  of  which  he  considers 
153  to  be  Aramaisms,  and  207  which  he  thinks  probably  or 
possibly  Aramaisms  (mogliche,  wenn  nicht  wahrschein- 
licherweise  Aramaismen). 

The  following  lists  of  these  360  words  classified  according 
to  the  languages  and  dialects  in  which  they  actually  occur, 
will  be  the  best  answer  to  Professor  Kautzsch’s  conclusions. 


I.  W'oRDS  IN  Hebrew  alone 


I.  My  investigation  shows  that  51  of  the  360  words  occur  in  no 
other  language  or  dialect  except  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  While 
the  root  of  some  of  these  is  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Semitic 
languages  or  dialects,  not  one  of  them  is  found  in  root,  form  and  mean- 
ing and  hence  none  of  these  can  have  been  borrowed. 


mnS  declaration 
help 
help 

riT53  inquisition 
to  pollute 
rsnj  taunt 
nnJ  to  heal 
nnj  healing 
falling 


nmC  wound 
nsmo  thrust 

D*'*T  circumz'alation 
likeness 
intrigues 
"''Jn  trained 
rVitSC  web 
f]''*lL2n  to  feed 

to  long  for 


2“'*  burden 
rj,"*  weariness 
“S2  be  despondent 
nS2  despondent 
jC22  treasure 
DjSnn  to  •wrap  self 
“C2I2  number 
success 

CC12  to  dez'our 


Compare  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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ri2ri3  mark 
CN!2  to  vielt 
affliction 
’’PIS  smash 
13^12  mortar 
n''3D  str’p’d  instrum 
Ds:  to  lament 
m^2D  foolishness 


battering  ram 
“ISD  numbering 
“2^3"!  tumult 
tarn  curi 

thought 

ri2i“lI3  pavement 
naiy  to  grow 
“'’2ty  sight 


JT'Swta  image 
p’'‘7tiTi  to  kindle 
tasty  contempt 
nta'^ty  imperious 
mytatyn  healing 
mT“lty  stubborness 
D’T'lty  muscles 

oppression 


2.  Besides  these  there  are  17  words  occurring  in  Semitic  documents 
only  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  that  of  the  Talmud. 
By  no  possibility,  therefore,  can  it  be  shown  that  any  of  these  words 
were  derived  from  the  Aramaic. 


m2TS  memorial 
run  breast 
m^ta  castle 
fjita  blade 
ri3“nta  precipice 
ta^pta  asylum 


DSIta  trodden 
CjVatt’D  lintel 
nysa  lamentation 
ina  to  free 
tai2J?  pledge 


my  to  be  over 

nariy  bed 
ntany  heap 

S121  myriad 
ta^rn  rafter 

chamber 


II.  Words  in  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  alone 

1.  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  alone.  [Eight] 

riTn  riddle  n*3^'’2  axe  '2D  to  endanger 

Cjn  clean  mtyiD  rule  milD  shield 

ntata  to  be  nailed  Pipy  oppression 

2.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  New  Hebrew  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud).  [Two] 

ty^3  to  wallow  ty  I'el.  particle 


DDy  to  hinder 
“iDty  to  hope 
Pnn  to  provoke 


III.  Words  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (or  Ethiopic)  alone 

1.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  alone.  [Ten] 

m3  to  free  *in  dwelling 

DS"1  to  languish  P!D3“1?2  stone-heap 

DDT  to  creep  tai3  to  be  moved 

Ctay  be  darkened 

2.  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic  alone.  [One] 

T^PID  skillful 

IV.  Words  in  Hebrew  and  one  Aramaic  Dl^-Lect  alone 

1.  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic;  i.e.,  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums, 
Talmud,  and  Midrash.  [Eleven] 

CjDS  blow  T1TPI  string  of  pear  taDy  to  pledge 

PIDST  distress  precious  gift  myi  thought 

fainting  DTD  obstreperous 

TPiT  to  shine 

2.  Hebrew  and  Egypto- Aramaic.  [One] 

mntyy  thought 


TTty  wrought 
PiVd'H  to  lead  astray 
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3.  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  [Two] 

pit  work 

4.  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic.  [Twenty] 


]‘7£S  ruin 

“l22  long  ago 

|j>*  to  shut  up 

“112  to  scatter 

r:22’'?  cell 

^22  to  consider 

mn2  bright  spot 

“22  to  pine  away 

"ins  to  interpret 

|22  therefore 

DJ22  trousers 

jnnS  interpretation 

”112  to  select 

jC  manna 

““2  to  be  blunted 

T'T  vermin 

“T"12  rebellion 

rUty  to  look 

n23n  dedication 

2Sn  to  desire 

;.  Hebrew  and  Daniel. 

[One] 

2211  praise 

V.  Words  in  Hebrew  and  Two  or  More  Aramaic  Dialects 

1.  Hebrew,  Ezra,  and  Egypto-Aramaic.  [One] 

1“^  therefore 

2.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  and  Egypto-Aramaic.  [One] 

jiriwj/  thought 

3.  Hebrew,  Palestinian  Syriac,  New  Aramaic,  and  Palmyrene.  [One] 

“Ti  how? 

4.  Hebrew,  Daniel,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac.  [One] 

to  shade 

5.  Hebrew,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  New  Aramaic.  [One] 

“iriT  brightness 

6.  Hebrew,  Daniel,  Ezra,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Mandean  and  Pales- 
tinian Syriac.  [Two] 

strong  ruler 

7.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  [Two] 

groaning  nCI2  measure 

8.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Palestinian  Syriac.  [Two] 

truth  pSty  to  suffice 

9.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac  and  Mandean.  [One] 

nCn  disgrace 

10.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac  and  Mandean. 
[Four] 

to  learn  plw  to  mock 

|£2  hunger  desire 

11.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac,  Mandean, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Palmyrene.  [Two] 

rinj  to  go  down  p^D  to  go  up 

12.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Egypto-Aramaic, 
Palestinian  Syriac,  Palmyrene  and  Mandean.  [One] 

Sity  to  be  many 

13.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Palestinian  Syriac  and 
Mandean.  [One] 


nii:*  to  hope 
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14.  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Ezra,  North  Syriac,  Na- 
batean and  Palmyrene.  [One] 

jn  if 

15.  Hebrew,  Daniel,  and  New  Aramaic.  [Two] 

to  hasten  work 


VI.  Words  in  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  and  Syriac. 
[Seventeen] 


ihH  if 

nnJS  sigh 

cypress 
mn  to  show 
non  to  disgrace 
tyitt  to  fly 


lyiD  to  load 
D“ltD  blade 
130  precious  gift 
niDtyiD  spreading  place 
ri2p)J  female 


“ID  stocks 
“ntSD  bloom 
business 
ms  to  fly 
wealth 
“I2t7  hope 


VII.  Words  in  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  Other  Languages 
AND  Dialects 

1.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  Arabic.  [One] 

m:s*  pay 

2.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Sabean,  and  Palestinian  Syriac.  [One] 

“llif  image 

3.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Sabean,  and  New  Aramaic.  [Seven] 

palace  command  1S3  to  cover  with 

'ST  spot  nStD  to  spread  to  clothe 

stool 


4.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  New  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  [Ten] 
nS'S  where?  IP!  one  foolish 


ri7S 


to  oppress 
to  lament 


mn  to  rejoice 
“ll3n  rod 
“1S3  pitch 


n‘?D  to  despise 
'Sy  foliage 


S. 


6. 


Hebrew,  Babylonian, 
PJS‘  wing 
breach 

“1T2  to  scatter 
"I'i  chalk 
to  cover 

Hebrew,  Babylonian, 


New  Hebrew  and  New 
TlSS  basin 
wall 

Ta  to  be  poor 
pD  loss 
PD  to  endanger 


Aramaic.  [Fifteen] 
exact  sum 
to  look 
nri  to  rule 
pavement 
heat 


Daniel  and  Palestinian  Syriac.  [One] 
rUD  companions 


7.  Hebrew,  Babylonian  and  Syriac.  [One] 

pnD  to  repair 

8.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  New  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  [Three] 

]DDD  poor  miDDD  poverty  plant 
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9.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  New 
[Nineteen] 

CiN  pool 

workman 
to  cease 

“1*2  to  look  after 
nn"  to  thrust 
“nn  joy 


Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac. 


to  set 

nri2  to  stretch  out 
D2J  treasure 
DHD  to  carry  away 
212  war 
pniy  to  be  silent 


10. 


II. 


12. 


"Vky  street 
12^2’  to  rule 
ipn  to  be  straight 


to  be  dirty 
CS2  to  bend 
12*3  to  be  right 
nn3  to  cover 
NHD  to  strike 
Tins  haven 
“^2  to  counsel 
Same  as  9 plus  Daniel.  [Two] 

2S  verdure  12S  bond 

Hebrew,Babylonian,  New  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  [Four] 
nj«'2  to  ask  slaughter 

to  kill  cm  to  love 

Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Ara- 
maic, Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac,  Daniel  and  Mandean.  [One] 
to  rule 

13a.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and 
Syriac.  [Ten] 

to  sigh  D32  tribute 

1,2''  honor  t^lS  to  decide 

212  to  slip  to  pave 

flame 

13b.  Same  as  13a  plus  Daniel.  [One] 
w13  belly 

13c.  Same  as  13a  plus  Phenician.  [One] 
n^2  sailor 

13d.  Same  as  13a  plus  Ethiopic.  [Two] 

^?n3  to  paint  miy  to  loose 

13c.  Same  as  13a  plus  Sabean.  [One] 

D'*in  free  men 

14.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Nerab,  Egypto-Aramaic,  Nabatean, 
New  Hebrew,  and  Mandean.  [One] 

n2J  to  pluck  out 

15.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Palestinian  Syriac,  New  Hebrew, 
New  Aramaic  and  Mandean.  [One] 

Cj2  rock 

16.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic.  [One] 

ni2  to  spin 

17.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Ara- 
maic, and  Mandean.  [One] 

necklace 

18.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Aramaic,  and  Palestinian  Syriac. 
[One] 


12*3  to  interpret 
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19.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac. 
[Two] 

lOty**  to  stretch  out  ^32  fetter 

20.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Palestinian  Syriac.  [One] 

1^33  to  subdue 

21.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Phenician,  Daniel,  New  Aramaic  and 
Syriac.  [One] 

31  chief 

22.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Phenician,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic, 
Syriac  and  Palestinian.  [One] 

p3  byssus 

23.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and 
Palestinian  Syriac,  Syriac.  [One] 

^13  to  measure 

24.  Hebrew,  Babylonian,  Arabic,  Ezra,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic, 
Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac  and  Mandean.  [One] 

cipr  to  erect 

VIII.  Words  in  Hebrew,  Ar.abic,  and  Other  Languages  and  Dialects 
(For  Hebrew  with  Arabic,  Sabean,  or  Ethiopic  alone.  See  HI 
above,  and  in  connection  with  Hebrew  and  Babylonian,  see  VII ; 
I,  2,  1 1-24). 

1.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  New  Aramaic.  [One] 

stone  heap 

2.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  [Two] 

p33  top  DD“I  to  sprinkle 

3.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  [Seven] 

“iri3  to  prove  to  deliver  D'D*!  drop 

pny  to  be  old  lying  down  to  witness 

tyin  tumult 


4.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Aramaic  and  New  Hebrew.  [Eleven] 


"1VI3  shining 

bOD  to  stone 

J/3“l  to  lie  with 

Cim  to  hasten 

mj?  to  sin 

pSty  knife 

DStD  to  be  stupid 

need 

CV'ty  beam 

3J?^  to  mock 

to  plant 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  New 

Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  [Thir- 

teen] 

S*T3  to  begin 

nD3  to  cut  down 

mi3f  form 

THTn  to  stone 

talk  haltingly 

D3“l  to  stone 

ri'II  corner 

3T12  mixed  drink 

DS“1  to  trample 

to  err 

inO  winter 

niDty  to  turn  aside 

ntyS  to  pull  in  pieces 

6.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  [One] 

33  unripe  fig 
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7.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac. 
[Two] 

PT3  to  blaspheme  UiH  to  embalm 

8.  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic.  [Two] 

to  swarjH  reptile 

9.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Alandean,  and  Daniel.  [One] 

rule 

10.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Daniel,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac  and 
Palestinian  Syriac.  [Two] 

d:s*  to  oppress  p“lS  to  deliver 

11.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  [One] 

to  groan 

12.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic.  [One] 

C]n3  blasphemy 

13.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and  Daniel.  [One] 

|2T  time 

14.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Daniel  and  Ezra. 
[One] 

n2''10  province 

15.  Hebrew,  Sabean,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Palestinian  Syriac 
and  Mandean.  [One] 

“IDO  to  deliver 

16.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Daniel,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  [Two] 

“OD  to  worship  to  rage 

17.  Hebrew,  Sabean,  New  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic.  [One] 

“TID  rebellion 

18.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac  and  Daniel. 
[Three] 

wild  ass  p-Tij;  old  Dty"l  to  write 

19.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic.  New  Hebrew,  Daniel,  New  Aramaic 
and  Syriac.  [One] 

riDiy  to  praise 

20.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  [One] 

DDD  writing 

IX.  Hebrew  and  Various  Other  Languages  and  Dialects 
I.  Hebrew  and  Phenician. 

(1)  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Palestinian  Syriac,  New  Aramaic  and  Man- 
dean.  [One] 

ns*’  it  becomes 

(2)  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Palestinian  Syriac,  New  Aramaic,  Mandean, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Syriac,  North  Syriac,  Egypto- Aramaic,  Nabatean, 
and  Palmyrene.  [One] 


“ID  son 
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(3)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  Phenician  and  Syriac.  [One] 

SD3  full  moon 

(4)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Syriac  and  New  Aramaic. 
[One] 

ni*'SD  ship 

(5)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and  New 
Aramaic.  [One] 

nun  vault 

(6)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Ethiopic  and  New  Aramaic. 
[One] 

to  nickname 

(7)  Hebrew,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Egypto-Aramaic,  North  Syriac,  Phenician, 
Palestinian  Syriac,  Nabatean,  Palmyrene,  Mandean,  Arabic,  Sa- 
bean  and  Ethiopic.  [One] 

nnS  to  come 

(8)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian  Syriac, 
Mandean  and  Arabic.  [One] 

S13  to  create 

(9)  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Egypto-Aramaic,  Palestinian 
Syrias,  Syriac,  New  Aramaic,  Natabean  and  Palmyrene.  [One] 

S'Jty  many 

(10)  Hebrew,  Arabic,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  and  Phenician. 
[One] 

to  beat 

2.  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew  and  Other  Languages. 

(1)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Egypto- 
Aramaic,  Palestinian  Syriac  and  Mandean.  [One] 

to  speak 

(2)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Egypto- 
Aramaic,  Palestinian-Syriac,  Mandean  and  North  Syriac.  [One] 

word 

(3)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Daniel,  Sinaitic,  Pal- 
estinian-Syriac, Palmyrene  and  Mandean.  [One] 

n!2"I  to  be  like 

(4)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian-Syriac 
and  Mandean.  [One] 

niQT  likeness 

(5)  Hebrew,  Daniel,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  [Three] 

“in  to  dwell  to  end  CjlD  end 

(6)  Hebrew,  Daniel,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Nabatean, 
Palmyrene  and  Mandean.  [One] 

i^pn  strength 
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(7)  Hebrew,  Ezra,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Palestinian 
Syriac,  and  Mandean.  [One] 

j'j2  building 

3.  Hebrew  and  Egyptian. 

(1)  Hebrew  and  Egj-ptian.  [One] 

kind 

(2)  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew,  New  Aramaic,  Syriac  and  Egyptian.  [One] 

mi  span 


X.  \\  ORDs  WHOSE  Classification  depends  on  Pointing  and  Other 
Doubtful  Indications.  [Fourteen] 


C]J  side 
for 

]22  io  long  after 
niw12  welfare 
“iri3  to  wait 


nC*?  that  not 
“1312  to  give  over 
>*“12  knowledge 
p£3  to  go  out 


31D  to  hedge 
"in>  to  be  rich 
p"* /w^n  to  kindle 
Sjty  to  be  hateful 
Tnj<2  together 


Conclusion 

Summing  up  the  evidence  of  the  above  lists  we  find  that 
seventy-six  of  these  words  occur  in  Hebrew  and  New  He- 
brew alone.  Ninety-six  roots  and  meanings  are  found  in  Baby- 
lonian as  well  as  Hebrew  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in 
Arabic  as  well  as  Hebrew.  Moreover,  while  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  tvords  occur  in  Hebrew  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Aramaic  dialects,  only  eighty-one  are  found  in  Hebrew  and 
one  or  more  Aramaic  dialects  alone.  Of  these  eighty-one, 
eleven  are  found  only  in  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic  and 
twenty  in  Hebrew,  New  Hebrew  and  New  Aramaic.  Since 
these  thirty-one  words  are  used  only  by  Jews  who  were 
translating  and  commenting  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from 
300  to  1000  years  at  least  after  those  Scriptures  were  written, 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  later  Jews  borrowed 
the  Hebrew  words  from  the  earlier  documents  than  that  the 
earlier  writers  borrowed  Aramaic  words  from  documents 
written  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  after  they  were  dead. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  of  all  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  words  alleged  to  be  Aramaisms,  only  fifty  have  any 
apparent  ground  for  being  considered  as  such.  Of  these 
fifty,  six  occur  only  in  Job,  a book  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Aramaic  land  of  Uz,  and  ten  only  in  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Chron- 
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ides,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  Eleven  more  are  found 
in  the  works  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  roots  of  seven  are 
found  in  works  admitted  by  all  to  be  pre-exilic.  The  verb 
pStl'  occurs  only  in  Kings ; C|iD  four  times  in  the  pre-exilic 
works  of  Amos,  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  to  once  in  an  in- 
disputably post-exilic  document;  and  “to  hasten”  occurs 
twice  in  the  early  parts  of  Proverbs  and  once  in  Zephaniah. 
The  unpointed  is  a good  Hebrew  word,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  call  it  an  Aramaism  on  the  ground  of  pointings  that 
were  inserted  by  Aramaic  speaking  Jews  about  A.D.  500. 
It  is  absurd  to  allow  that  the  early  Hebrews  had  “13T,  the 
word  for  male,  and  to  deny  that  they  had  the  corre- 

sponding word  for  female  and  the  only  one  found  in  He- 
brew. ]J?ta  “to  load”  is  found  only  in  the  Elohistic  document 
(Gen.  xlv.  17)  which  according  to  the  radical  critics  was 
written  about  800  B.C.  nSD  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xvi.  10.  To 
escape  having  an  Aramaism  in  Deuteronomy,  the  critics 
change  the  text  and  destroy  the  Aramaism.  The  use  of 
in  the  sense  of  “learn”  and  “teach”  must  have  arisen  after 
the  alphabet  was  formed  and  taught.  It  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  Phenician  or  Aramaic  after  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxii. 
25  and  three  times  in  Job.  In  order  to  make  |n  into  an  Ara- 
maism, the  critics  simply  change  the  text,  or  assume  an  inter- 
polation, wherever  it  occurs  in  an  early  document.  1^8  is 
found  only  once  in  Esther  and  once  in  Ecclesiastes,  a work 
apparently  attributed  to  Solomon.  The  verb  nni  which  in  the 
sense  “to  go  down,”  appears  to  be  a genuine  Aramaic  word 
is  in  almost  every  case  by  a change  of  pointing  assigned  by 
the  ancient  versions  to  nnn,  mi,  or  nni.  In  no  one  of  the 
twelve  places  where  this  root  possibly  occurs  is  there  agree- 
ment in  the  ancient  versions  as  to  its  meaning;  and  in  only 
five  cases  out  of  a possible  forty-eight  does  any  one  of  the 
four  primary  versions  take  the  root  in  the  sense  of  “go 
down.”  The  only  remaining  word  is  “IH  “to  dwell,”  oc- 
curring in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  this  sense  only  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  II,  a psalm  of  the  sons  of  Korah.  The  root  occurs 
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in  some  form  or  another  in  Babylonian.  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 
When  this  psalm  Avas  written  the  Bible  does  not  state.  If 
after  the  Captivity,  the  word  may  have  been  borrowed  easily 
from  the  Aramaic.  According  to  sound,  form  and  sense, 
however,  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  primitive  Semitic; 
and  in  accord  with  the  historic  relations  existing  between 
the  Hebrews  and  Arameans  in  the  time  of  David,  it  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrew  in  his  time. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  the  evidence 
given  above  is  that  the  documents  relating  to,  or  purporting 
to  come  from,  men  living  in  the  time  when  the  history  says 
that  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arameans  were  in  the  closest  con- 
tact, are  the  documents  that  contain  nearly  all  of  these 
alleged  Aramaisms.  In  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Laban  we  have 
i;*'  and  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).  From  the  times  of  David 

and  Solomon,  who  probably  reigned  over  more  Arameans 
than  Hebrews,  we  have,  according  to  the  documents  them- 
selves, the  psalms  attributed  to  David  and  Canticles,  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  Proverbs.  In 
the  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  all  the  post-captivity  literature.  In  Job,  a book 
describing  a citizen  of  the  Aramaic  land  of  Uz,  we  have  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  words  which  may  be  called 
Aramaisms.  The  facts  and  the  evidence  derived  from  history 
and  philology  thus  unite  in  supporting  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  documents. 

In  a future  article,  I shall  discuss  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  I shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  premises  of  the  radical  criticism,  so  far  as 
they  rest  upon  Aramaisms,  are  false;  and  that  the  conclu- 
sions derived  from  these  premises  fall  with  them.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  exhort  the  critics  of  the  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  make  a fresh  examination  of  this  whole 
question  of  Aramaisms  in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge 
of  comparative  history  and  philology.  And,  finally,  let  me 
exhort  my  Christian  readers  to  continue  to  believe  in  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  these  records,  which  the  Church  in  all  ages  and  the 
Apostles  and  our  Lord  Himself  considered  to  be  true.  The 
sciences  of  comparative  palaeography,  phonetics,  philology, 
history,  literature,  and  religion,  corroborate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, show  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  right  in  be- 
lieving it,  and  give  us  a firm  foundation  for  our  faith. 

Princeton.  R.  Dick  Wilson. 

Note:  *These  dictionaries  naturally  divide  themselves  into  four  great 
groups,  viz.,  the  Flebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Babylonian. 

1.  As  to  the  Hebrew,  Prof.  Kautzsch  defines  every  word  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  considers  it  to  be  an  Aramaism.  My  first  step,  therefore, 
was  to  take  the  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  make 
out  lists  of  all  the  places  in  which  the  words  are  alleged  to  be  used,  or 
might  possibly  be  used  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Prof.  Kautzsch.  Then 
I proceeded  to  find  out  how  the  ancient  versions,  especially  those  in 
the  Aramaic  dialects,  including  Syriac  and  Samaritan,  had  rendered 
these  words. 

Next,  I looked  up  Dalman’s  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  called  New  Hebrew,  to  see  whether  these  words  are  found 
there,  and  in  what  sense.  Also,  I found  out  whether  and  how  often  they 
occurred  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments,  having 
employed  for  this  purpose  concordances  of  each  book,  which  I made 
for  myself  just  for  such  emergencies. 

Lastly  I consulted  the  Phenician,  Punic,  Hebrew  and  Moabitic  in- 
scriptions, especially  in  Lidzbarski’s  Epigraphik  and  Ephemeris. 

2.  In  Aramaic  I consulted  these  same  works  of  Lidzbarski’s  for  the 
North  Syrian,  Egypto-Aramaic,  Nabatean  and  Palmyrene  dialects,  refer- 
ring also  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  to  Sachau’s  Ara- 
maische  Papyrus  und  Ostraka,  Cowley’s  Aramaic  Papyri  of  the  Fifth 
Century  B.C.,  and  Pognon’s  Inscriptions  Semitiques. 

For  the  Palestinian  Syriac,  I made  use  of  the  Lexicon  Syropalaestinumi 
by  Frederick  Schulthess;  for  Mandaean,  of  the  Lexidion  Codicis 
Nasaraei  by  Norberg;  for  Syriac,  of  the  Lexicon  Syriacum  by  Brockel- 
mann,  with  reference  also  at  times  to  Payne  Smyth’s  Thesaurus.  For  the 
Targum  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  I made  use  of  a concordance  from 
Hebrew  to  Aramaic  and  from  Aramaic  to  Hebrew,  prepared  by  students 
under  my  direction.  For  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targum  and  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  I referred  to  Dalman’s  dictionary  and  to  Brederek’s  con- 
cordance to  Onkelos.  And  lastly,  for  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  and  Ezra 
I prepared  complete  concordances  for  the  purpose. 

3.  In  Sabean,  I used  the  Chrestomathy  of  Prof.  Hommel  of  Munich 
and  the  word-registers  of  Lidzbarski  in  his  Ephemeris.  For  Ethiopic, 
the  great  Lexicon  Linguae  Aethiopicae  of  Dillmann  was  thoroughly 
searched.  For  Arabic,  Lane’s  Arabic-Eng'lish  Lexicon,  the  Vocahulaire 
Arahe-Francais  of  the  Beirut  Catholic  Press,  and  Cherbonneau’s  Die- 
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tionnaire  Arabe-Francais  were  used  for  every  word ; with  references 
to  Freytag’s  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum  in  the  unabridged  edition  and  to 
the  Kitab  Muhit-il-MuInti,  a Beirut  Arabic  Dictionary  in  three  volumes. 

4.  For  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  I used  Muss-Amolt’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Assyrian  Language  as  the  foundation,  with  references  to 
Delitzsch’s  Assyrisches  Handworterbuch.  I made  also  a thorough  study 
of  Meissner’s  Suppletnent  and  of  the  vocabularies  in  Dennefeld’s 
Geburts-Omina,  Winckler’s  and  Knudtzon’s  Tel-el-Amarna  Letters, 
Streck’s  Assurbanipal,  Schorr’s  Urkunden  des  Alt-babylonischen  Zivil- 
und  Prosessrechts,  Franck’s  Studien  sur  Babylonischen  Religion, 
Thureau-Dangin’s  Konigsinschriften,  Zehnpfund-Landon’s  Die  Neu- 
babylonischen  Konigsinschriften,  Harper’s  The  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
King’s  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi  and  The  Seven  Tablets 
of  Creation.  At  times  I derived  good  evidence  from  Briinnow’s  great 
work:  A Classified  List  of  All  Simple  and  Compound  Cuneiforn 
Ideographs. 


DR.  MOFFATT’S  “NEW  TRANSLATION”  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT* 

It  is  both  remarkable  and  significant  that  three  centuries 
after  the  value  and  even  necessity  of  cooperation  in  so  ard- 
uous and  difficult  a task  as  that  of  Bible  translation  was  sig- 
nally proved  by  the  success  of  the  Authorized  Version,  we 
should  be  witnessing  a return  to  the  “one-man”  type  of 
version.  For  the  New  Testament  we  now  have  some  half 
dozen  such  versions ; and  there  are  also  several  for  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  remarkable  because  it  might  seem  as  if 
for  the  English  speaking  world  with  its  excellent  Authorized 
and  Revised  Versions  the  day  of  one-man  versions  had 
passed  away. 

The  versions  of  the  Bible  into  English  which  were  made 
during  the  first  half  century  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  may  be  called  “one-man”  versions. 
They  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  names  of  a few  individ- 
uals: William  Tyndale,  the  400th  anniversary  of  whose 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  being  celebrated, 
Miles  Coverdale  whose  Bible  appeared  about  1536  and  Wil- 
liam Whittingham  whose  New  Testament  appeared  twenty 
years  later.  Tyndale,  who  but  for  his  early  death  by  martyr- 
dom, would  doubtless  have  completed  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  and  might  in  view  of  his  high  scholarship  and 
literary  ability  have  given  to  the  world  a version  which 
would  have  won  for  itself  a preeminent  place  among  English 
speaking  peoples  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Luther’s 
version  among  Germans,  has  none  the  less  exerted  upon 
subsequent  versions  a profound  influence,  notably  upon  that 
of  161 1.  The  other  two  of  this  distinguished  trio  seem  to  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  of  the 
“Great  Bibles” — Coverdale  in  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  and 
Whittingham  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560.  The  Bishops’ 
Bible  (1569)  was  apparently  the  first  which  was  the  result 

*The  Old  Testament:  A New  Translation.  By  James  Moffatt,  D.D., 
D.  Litt.,  M.A.  (Oxon).  Vol.  I,  Genesis  to  Esther;  Vol.  II,  Job  to- 
Malachi.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1924-25. 
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of  the  cooperation  of  a considerable  number  of  scholars,  about 
fifteen  having  a part  in  its  preparation.  The  task  of  preparing 
the  King  James  or  Authorized  Version  was  committed  to 
some  fifty  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  day,  belonging  to  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  Church;  and  some  four  years  were 
devoted  to  the  task  of  translating  and  revising.  Within  a 
generation  this  work  had  firmly  established  itself  as  the  ver- 
sion of  Protestant  England  and  its  supremacy  has  not  been 
seriously  disputed  by  any  subsequent  version.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  re- 
vise this  historic  version.  This  work  was  finally  undertaken 
in  1870  by  a committee  of  more  than  fifty  British  scholars, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a somewhat  smaller  American  com- 
mittee. The  English  Revised  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1881,  representing  about  ten  years  of  labor,  and  the  whole 
Bible  was  completed  in  1885.  The  American  committee  by 
arrangement  with  the  British  committee  supported  this  ver- 
sion for  twenty  years;  and  then  in  1901  the  survivors  of  that 
committee  published  the  American  Revised  Version. 

It  is  important  to  bear  such  facts  as  these  in  mind  when  we 
would  estimate  the  merit  of  the  one-man  version.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  translation  quote  a well  known  radi- 
cal critic.  Professor  A.  S.  Peake,  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Dr.  Moffatt’s  Old  Testament  “has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  the  work  of  a single  mind.”  And  the  same 
scholar  declares,  “I  must  express  my  admiration  of  the  skill 
and  resourcefulness  with  which  the  author  has  accomplished 
a difficult  task.”  Now  if  the  one-man  translation  has  an 
“inestimable  advantage,”  why  did  nearly  fifty  scholars  labor 
on  the  AV  and  nearly  twice  their  number  devote  years  of 
labor  to  its  mere  revision  ? The  most  natural  answer  is  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Peake’s  closing  words — because  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  is  “a  difficult  task,”  which  in  the  opinion  of 
most  competent  judges  would  be  too  great  for  any  single 
mind,  however  gifted.  A further  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a version  prepared  by  a number  of  scholars  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  objective  and  free  from  personal  preferences 
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and  idiosyncrasies  than  the  one-man  version  and  would 
therefore  make  a more  universal  appeal,  as  it  would  also 
possess  a greater  weight  of  authority. 

Adoniram  Judson  who  completed  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Burmese  in  1834  after  a number  of  years  of  much 
interrupted  labor,  tells  us,  “I  consider  it  the  work  of  a man’s 
whole  life  to  procure  a really  good  translation  of  even  the 
New  Testament  in  an  untried  language.”  What  these  diffi- 
culties are  the  missionaries  have  told  us.  One  of  the  greatest 
is  to  find  heathen  words  which  will  express  Christian  ideas. 
Thus  George  Grenfell  of  the  Congo  writes : “I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  translate  many  of  the  ideas  which  are  really  of 
great  importance.  For  instance,  I can  find  no  word  for  ‘for- 
giveness,’ and  it  has  to  be  rendered  by  ‘cleansing.’  ‘Sanctifi- 
cation’ I have  not  ventured  to  grapple  with  yet.”  And  then 
he  adds,  “Of  course,  at  the  best,  in  these  early  days  a trans- 
lation is  only  an  approximation  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  if 
I can  only  manage  to  give  the  people  an  idea  of  the  truth  I 
shall  be  very  glad.”  This  is  the  great  problem  stated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pioneer.  And  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  most  pioneer  translations  have  been  “approximations” 
which  have  required  more  or  less  revision  later  on. 

But  we  are  not  thinking  now  of  pioneer  versions  but  of 
something  very  different,  of  the  attempt  of  a single  scholar 
to  improve  upon  the  work  of  some  fifty  of  the  ablest  scholars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  upon  a careful  revision 
of  this  work  prepared  by  nearly  twice  that  number  of  able 
scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  realize  the  magnitude 
of  such  a task  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  vast  literature, 
textual,  exegetical,  expository,  homiletical  and  critical,  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  Bible.  There  are  scholars  who  have 
devoted  years  of  patient  labor  to  the  careful  interpretation 
of  only  a few  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Can  one  scholar 
cover  all  this  vast  auxiliary  literature?  Clearly  he  cannot. 
And  even  the  “critical”  scholar  who  is  inclined  to  disregard  as 
of  little  value  much  of  the  scholarship  which  goes  back  of  the 
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days  of  Darwin  and  Wellhausen,  should  hesitate  to  maintain 
the  contrary  since  he  is  constantly  assuring  us  that  modem 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible  has  thrown  such  a flood  of 
light  upon  it  and  opened  up  such  a wealth  of  new  material, 
archaeological,  philological,  critical,  that  the  layman  is  not 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  and  the  scholar  must 
become  more  and  more  of  a specialist,  restricting  himself  to 
a comparatively  narrow  sphere  of  investigation.  How  then 
can  a scholar  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  New 
Testament  field  and  to  the  department  of  Church  History 
be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Old  Testament? 
The  publishers  tell  us  regarding  Dr.  IMofifatt’s  work;  “In 
his  own  handwriting  he  wrote  out  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  six  times,  and  the  Old  Testament  at  least  twice.” 
When  we  recall  that  the  Bible  is  a large  book,  that  the 
Old  Testament  has  in  Dr.  Mofifatt’s  version  1031  pages, 
“at  least  twice”  seems  a great  deal.  Simply  to  copy  it 
once  in  the  course  of  a year  would  be  quite  an  undertak- 
ing. The  number  of  people  who  read  either  Testament 
through  in  a year  is  probably  not  very  great.  But  when 
we  think  of  the  thousands  of  scholars  who  have  used  the 
AV  and  the  RV  with  profit  and  delight,  when  we  think 
of  the  care  with  which  these  versions  were  prepared,  does 
not  “at  least  twice”  seem  a very  meagre  allowance  for  a 
work  which  is  to  compete  with  these  standard  and  much 
cherished  versions?  Does  it  not  show  that  the  task  is  too 
great  for  a single  scholar  ? 

Dr.  Moffatt  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  his  aim  has  been 
“to  present  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  intelligible 
and  effective  English”  and  that  such  a “transcript”  should 
be  made  in  the  light  thrown  upon  the  Old  Testament  by 
“modern  research.”  He  tells  us  further  that  “It  is  a fresh 
translation  of  the  original,  not  a revision  of  any  English 
version”  and  he  vouches  for  its  accuracy  with  the  words, 
“To  the  best  of  my  ability  I have  tried  to  be  exact  and 
idiomatic.” 

A glance  at  the  first  sentence  of  the  translation  will  serve 
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to  bring  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  version.  We 
place  beside  it  the  familiar  AV  rendering  for  purposes  of 
comparison : 

Moffatt  a.  V. 

ii.  40  This  is  the  story  of  how  the  ii.  4a  These  are  the  generations  of 
universe  was  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth 

when  they  were  created 

We  notice  in  the  first  place  that  these  words  are  not  the  first 
verse  of  Gen.  i but  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  verse  of  chap- 
ter two,  which  are  transferred  to  this  place.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  this  in  the  Hebrew  Text  or  in  the  versions.  It 
is  purely  conjectural  and  rests  on  a misunderstanding  of 
the  verse.^  Secondly,  we  notice  the  freedom  of  the  transla- 
tion. The  average  reader  will  hardly  recognize  the  verse  in 
its  “modern”  dress,  and  unless  he  has  noted  the  verse 
enumeration  he  will  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a new  render- 
dering of  the  real  first  verse.  Thirdly,  we  notice  the  novelty  of 
the  diction.  “Universe”  is  not  a Biblical  word  and  it  lacks 
the  concreteness  which  characterizes  the  Hebrew,  “the 
heavens  and  the  earth.”  “Story”  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
word  “generation”  in  the  sense  of  “genealogy” ; but  it  is 
not  exactly  a Biblical  word  and  suggests  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  record.  “Form”  instead  of  “create”  suggests  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  argument  for  creation  ex  nihilo.  If  we 
read  a little  farther  in  the  translation  we  will  notice  also 
that  Dr.  Moffatt  seems  to  strive  after  novelty  and  variety  at 
the  expense  of  consistency.  The  word  “story”  does  not  occur 

1 The  phrase,  “(and)  these  are  the  generations  of,”  divides  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  10  sections:  (i)  ii.  4-iv.  26;  (2)  v.  i-vi.  8;  (3)  vi.  9-ix.  29; 
(4)  X.  i-xi.  9;  (5)  xi.  10-26;  (6)  xi.  27-xxv.  11;  (7)  XXV.  12-18; 
(8)  XXV.  19-XXXV.  29;  (9)  xxxvi.  i-xxxvii.  i;  (10)  xxxvii.  2-I.  26. 
The  manner  of  statement  differs  only  in  this  that  in  some  instances  there 
is  no  “and”  to  connect  with  what  precedes,  and  further  that  in  v.  I the 
expression  is  “this  is  the  book  of  the  generations.”  In  the  case  of  the 
last  nine  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  summarize 
what  follows.  Thus  “these  are  the  generations  of  Terah”  (xi.  27)  intro- 
duces the  story  of  Abraham.  Consequently  in  placing  vs  ii  4a  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  i.  Dr.  Moffatt  ignores  the  fact  that  it  presupposes 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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in  any  other  of  the  ten  “headings.”  The  word  “universe” 
occurs  as  the  rendering  of  “the  heavens  and  the  earth”  here 
and  in  i.  i and  ii.  i ; but  in  ii.  4b  the  familiar  “earth  and 
heaven”  reappears.  The  word  “formed”  is  substituted  for 
“created”  in  i.  i,  21,  27'®'"  as  here;  but  in  ii.  3 the  word  is 
“creation.” 

When  we  compare  Dr.  Moffatt’s  treatment  of  this  verse 
with  that  of  the  AV  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  particu- 
lars in  which  the  A^ew  Translation  differs  from  the  1611 
Bible,  we  are  impressed  with  the  following  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  AV  owes  its  enduring 
popularity  primarily  to  its  fidelity  to  the  original.  It  is  de- 
scribed on  the  title  page  as  “Newly  Translated  out  of  the 
Originall  tongues ; & with  the  former  translations  diligently 
compared  and  revised,”  and  in  the  dedication  to  King  James 
it  is  declared  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  King’s  desire  that 
there  should  be  “one  more  exact  Translation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue.”  The  AV  translators 
had  the  greatest  reverence  for  what  Jerome  called  “the  He- 
brew verity.”  They  were  supremely  concerned  to  render  it 
correctly,  to  tell  the  reader  exactly  what  it  meant.  The  Neiu 
Translation  assumes  the  right  of  the  translator  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  text  as  the  “assured  results”  of  “modern  re- 
search” may  seem  to  him  to  require,  even  when  there  is  no 
objective  warrant  in  text  or  versions  for  such  changes.  Dr. 
iMoffatt  shares  the  opinion  of  many  critics  that  “the  tradi- 
tional or  ‘Massoretic’  text  is  often  desperately  corrupt”  and 
he  feels  that  “very  few,  apart  from  those  who  have  done 
some  firsthand  work  upon  the  subject,  realize  how  uncertain 
and  precarious  is  the  traditional  text  of  some  books  in  the 
Old  Testament.”  Naturally,  then.  Dr.  Moffatt  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  Hebrew  text.  And  he  frankly 
states  that  “nearly  every  page  contains  some  emendation  of 
the  traditional  text.”  Consequently  it  is  clear  that  what  Dr. 
iMoffatt  offers  us  is  not  merely  a new  rendering  of  the  “tra- 
ditional text”  but  a translation  of  a “higher  critically”  revised 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  a scholar  holds  such  an 
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estimate  of  the  Biblical  text  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
that  the  translation  which  he  gives  is  very  loose  and  inexact, 
so  inexact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  what  Dr. 
Moffatt  gives  us  is  a free  translation  of  the  Hebrew  or  an 
attempt  to  improve  upon  it.  The  reader  who  wants  to  know 
what  the  Bible  actually  says  and  not  what  Dr.  Moffatt  and 
the  critics  think  it  ought  to  say,  will  consequently  find  this 
Nezu  Translation  a very  unreliable  version.  In  the  second 
place,  we  notice  the  inconsistency  of  the  Nezv  Translation. 
While  only  a hint  of  this  is  conveyed  by  comparing  the 
phraseology  of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  “opening  verse”  with  that  of 
other  passages,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  a characteristic  of 
this  volume  which  detracts  greatly  from  its  value.  It  is  to  be 
recognized  of  course  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  can  be 
brought  against  any  version.  Many  words  have  several 
meanings  and  the  exact  nuance  depends  on  the  context.  But 
Dr.  Moffatt  renders  words  in  so  many  different  ways  and 
makes  changes  in  spelling,  diction  and  phraseology  with  so 
little  appearance  of  system  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  a dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  version.  In  the  third  place  in  compar- 
ing Dr.  Moffatt’s  Nezv  Translation  with  the  AV,  we  may 
speak  of  the  one  as  radical  and  the  other  as  conservative. 
When  the  AV  was  prepared  the  aim  was  to  make  a version 
which  should  correct  the  errors  of  the  versions  then  in  use, 
notably  the  Bishops  Bible  while  at  the  same  time  changing 
as  little  as  possible  the  phraseology  which  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  people.  Hence  we  find  such  rules  as  the  follow- 
ing laid  down  for  their  procedure. 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops 
Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  Truth  of  the  original 
will  permit. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Holy  Writers,  with  the  other 
names  of  the  Text,  to  be  retained,  as  nigh  as  may  be,  accordingly  as 
they  were  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  Ecclesiastical  Words  to  be  kept,  viz.,  the  Word  Church 
not  to  be  translated  congregation,  etc. 

4.  When  a Word  hath  divers  Significations  that  to  be  kept  which  hath 
been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Place,  and  the  Analogy  of  the  Faith. 
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These  rules  show  a commendable  desire  to  avoid  the  making 
of  unnecessary  changes,  and  to  restrict  them  to  such  as  were 
really  necessary.  The  fourteenth  rule  is  also  important : 

!T  indoll’s 
Matthews 
Cover  dale’s 
Whitchurch’s 
Geneva 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  AV  was  to  be  a version  which 
would  not  give  unnecessary  offense  by  its  newness  and  by 
radical,  and  uncalled  for  changes.  It  was  to  conserve  all  that 
was  best  in  the  translations  which  had  preceded  it.  The  trans- 
lators were  to  remember  that  “other  men  had  labored  and 
they  had  entered  into  their  labors.”  And  that  they  so  under- 
stood it  appears  clearly  in  their  explanatory  statement,  “The 
Translators  to  the  Reader,”  where  we  read  the  following: 

Truly  (good  Christian  Reader)  wee  neuer  thought  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  should  neede  to  make  a new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a good  one,  (for  then  the  imputation  of  Sixtus  had  bene  true 
in  some  sort,  that  our  people  had  bene  fed  with  gall  of  Dragons  in 
stead  of  wine,  with  whey  in  stead  of  milke:)  but  to  make  a good  one 
better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principall  good  one,  not  justly 
to  be  excepted  against;  that  hath  bene  our  indeauour,  that  our  marke.® 

Dr.  Moffatt  on  the  contrary  seems  to  pride  himself  on  the 
originality  of  the  New  Translation.  “It  is  a fresh  translation 
of  the  original,”  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  “not  a revision  of 
any  English  version.” 

VVe  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  New  Translation 
in  some  detail  and  we  shall  discuss  it  under  four  heads,  the 
first  three  of  which  concern  the  newness,  the  inconsistencies, 
the  unreliability  of  the  version.  Lastly  we  shall  discuss 
what  for  lack  of  a better  word  we  feel  obliged  to  call  the 
deceptiveness  of  the  version. 


- Cf.,  The  Holy  Bible:  A Facsimile  in  a reduced  size  of  the  Authorized 
Version  published  in  the  year  1611.  With  an  introduction  by  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard and  illustrative  documents.  (Oxford:  the  University  Press,  1911). 
pp.  27  f. 

® Cf.  “Facsimile”  edition  in  loco. 
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I.  The  Newness  of  the  “New  Translation” 

That  the  New  Translation  is  a “fresh”  translation  as  Dr. 
Moffatt  affirms  and  not  dependent  in  any  sense  upon  the 
AV  or  RV  is  apparent  at  once  from  the  character  of  its 
diction.  From  beginning  to  end  the  reader  is  constantly 
meeting  words  and  phrases  which  have  a decidedly  un- 
familiar sound.  In  many  instances  these  words  are  unfami- 
liar, it  must  be  confessed,  simply  as  Biblical  words;  but  in 
a good  many  instances  Dr.  Moffatt  uses  words  which  are 
hardly  in  accord  with  his  avowed  aim  to  “present  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  effective  and  intelligible  English.” 
The  following  are  some  of  them:  clan,  creel,  glen,  wold, 
cairn,  cairngorm,  burgh,  burgher,  fastness,  plaid,  coronach, 
Trysting  tent,  sept,  taboo,  fetish,  steppe,  khan,  wadi,  sheik, 
hareem,  Bedawin,  turban,  troglodytes,  papyrus,  dithyramb, 
palanquin,  pilaster,  pentagon,  siesta,  sacerdotal,  sirocco,  cor- 
selet, obelisk,  marjoram.  Many  of  the  changes  seem  mainly 
designed  to  change  the  familiar  phraseology,  to  “modernize” 
and  “popularize”  it,  as  Dr.  Moffatt  would  say,  but  also  as 
it  seems,  to  secularize  it  as  well.  “Song”  for  “psalm,”  “max- 
im” for  “proverb,”  “annals”  for  “chronicles,”  “desert”  for 
“wilderness,”  “Dwelling”  for  “tabernacle,”  “column  of 
cloud”  for  “pillar  of  cloud,”  “Presence  bread”  for  “shew- 
bread,”  “clan”  for  “tribe,”  “slave-pen”  for  “house  of  bond- 
age,” “barge”  for  “ark,”  “belt”  or  “waist-cloth”  for  “gir- 
dle,” “standing  order”  for  “ordinance  forever,”  “comptrol- 
ler” for  “treasurer,”  “sentinel”  for  “watchman,”  “mountain 
of  Sinai”  for  “Mount  Sinai,”  “David’s  burg”  for  “the  city 
of  David,”  are  decidedly  unnecessary  changes.  “Cereal  of- 
fering” is  no  real  improvement  on  “meal  offering”  (RV), 
nor  is  “Trysting  tent”  on  “tent  of  meeting”  (RV).  “Trio  of 
knights”  for  “three  mighty  men”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  17)  sug- 
gests the  days  of  chivalry;  “braves”  for  “valiant  men”  (i 
Sam.  xxxi.  12)  makes  us  think  of  the  American  Indians; 
“phalanx”  for  “troop”  (2  Sam.  ii.  25)  pre6.zXQs  the  “Macedo- 
nian phalanx”  by  some  centuries  (a  minor  anachronism!). 
“Prairie,”  “jungle,”  “wold,”  “wadi,”  and  “steppe,”  bring 
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together  words  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  translation 
is  certainly  anything  but  classic  or  academic  in  its  choice  of 
words. 

Some  of  these  and  similar  changes  are  of  comparative 
indifference,  matters  of  taste  and  preference.  But  there  are 
others  such  as  “song"  for  “psalm,"  “ark  of  the  compact”  for 
“ark  of  the  covenant,"  “judicial  pouch”  for  “breastplate  of 
judgment,”  “Expiation  day”  for  “day  of  atonement,” 
“cover”  for  “mercy  seat,”  “property”  for  “inheritance,” 
which  are  decidedly  objectionable  changes.  They  not  only 
change  familiar  phraseology  without  in  any  way  improving 
the  sense,  but,  they  not  seldom  obscure  or  destroy  the  mean- 
ing. Thus,  to  substitute  “cover”  for  “mercy  seat”  (kap- 
poreth)  almost  completely  obscures  the  close  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  word  to  “atone”  (kipper)  ; and  save  for  the 
fact  that  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  uix>n  it  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  14),  we  might  think  of  it  as  merely 
the  “lid”  of  the  ark.  This  would  be  all  the  more  natural  since 
Dr.  Moffatt  apparently  never  uses  the  word  “cover”  in  the 
sense  of  “expiate.”  “Mercy  seat”  calls  attention  to  its  true 
significance,  as  the  place  of  all  places  where  atonement  was 
made.  Again  the  substitution  of  “property”  or  “possession” 
for  “inheritance”  (cf.  e.g.  Num.  xxvi)  while  more  in  accord 
with  modern  usage  obscures  the  emphasis  which  the  Mosaic 
Law  placed  upon  inheritance.  Thus  the  change  from  “the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers”  (i  Kgs.  xxi.  3)  to  “my  fathers’ 
property”  weakens  not  a little  the  force  of  Naboth’s  indig- 
nant reply  to  Ahab.  Nothing  is  gained  by  such  changes.  Dr. 
Moffatt  obviously  wants  to  make  his  version  as  different 
from  the  AV  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  all  the  changes  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  “Eternal”  for  “Lord”  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Tetragram.  In  this  Dr.  Moffatt  has  followed,  though  “with 
some  reluctance,”  as  he  tells  us,  “the  practice  of  the  Erench 
scholars  and  of  Matthew  Arnold.”  “Eternal”  is  clearly  a 
close  ecjuivalent,  though  in  abstract  terms,  of  the  “I  AM” 
of  Ex.  iii.  4 (AV),  which  Dr.  Moffatt  somewhat  inconsist- 
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ently  renders  “I-will-be,”  since  “I-will-be”  makes  the  name  as 
explained  in  the  Bible  descriptive  of  God  as  the  self-reveal- 
ing,  rather  than  the  eternal  One.  In  favor  of  the  word 
“Lord,”  as  found  in  the  AV  and  retained  in  the  ERV,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  it  has  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  the  Tetragram  is  always 
rendered  “Lord”  (or  God”).  One  of  the  most  instructive 
illustrations  of  this  is  the  citation  from  the  noth  Psalm, 
“The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord”  (Matt.  xxii.  44,  Mk.  xii.  36, 
Lk.  XX.  42).  The  fact  that  no  effort  is  made  in  such  a passage 
to  distinguish  the  Tetragram  from  the  common  noun  is 
significant.  It  shows  conclusively  that  “Lord”  (adopted,  in- 
deed, from  the  LXX,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles)  is  the  New  Testament  equivalent  of  the  Covenant 
Name.  It  is  this  high  sanction,  undoubtedly,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  usage  of  the  AV  as  well  as  of  the  Vulgate, 
Peshitto  and  German  versions.  To  intimate  that  this  usage  is 
due  to  “a  Jewish  superstition,”  as  is  affirmed  in  the  Preface 
to  the  ARV,  is  manifestly  unjust.  It  is  the  New  Testament 
usage;  and  if  it  is  the  New  Testament  usage,  why,  we  may 
ask,  is  it  not  good  enough  for  New  Testament  Christians? 

As  was  pointed  out  above  the  New  Translation  is  char- 
acterized by  variety  of  rendering.  Thus,  the  word  “fear”  is 
a broadly  indefinite  word  which  gravitates  according  to  the 
context  between  abject  terror  and  adoring  love.^  It  is  used  in 
both  the  religious  and  non-religious  sense ; but  we  shall  speak 
here  only  of  the  former.  Dr.  Moffatt  has  rendered  it  vari- 
ously: “fear”  (Ps.  xxxiii.  8,  Jer.  v.  22),  “worship”  (Ps. 
cxxx.  4,  Jonah  i.  9,  Mai.  iii.  16),  “revere”  (Josh,  xxiv,  14, 
I Kg.  xviii.  12,  Neh.  vii.  2,  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  cii.  15,  Prov.  iii.  7), 
“stand  in  awe”  (Josh.  iv.  24,  Prov.  xxiv.  21,  Eccles.  xii.  13). 
The  “fear”  (of  the  Lord)  is  rendered  “faith”  (Ps.  xix.  9,  cf. 
Ps.  cxix.  38),  “true  religion”  (Ps.  xxxiv.  ii),  “reverence” 


* In  the  AV  the  rendering  is  usually  “fear”  or  “afraid.”  But  there  are 
certain  exceptions  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  30,  xxvi.  2,  i Chron.  xxii.  13,  Job 
xxxii.  6)  and  the  Niphal  participle  is  rendered  in  several  different  ways. 
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(Ps.  cxi.  10,  Prov.  i,  7,  Jer.  xxxii.  40).  When  we  observe 
that  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  8 “all  the  earth”  is  enjoined  to  “fear  the 
Eternal”  while  in  Ps.xxxiv.  9 his  “saints”  are  exhorted  to 
“revere”  Him,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  Dr.  Moffatt 
is  seeking  to  distinguish  between  the  attitude  of  the  pagan 
and  the  Israelite  toward  the  God  of  Israel.  But  the  words 
“then  pagans  will  revere  thee”  (Ps.  cii.  15)  make  this  im- 
probable, unless  we  are  to  infer  that  Dr.  Moffatt  regards  this 
verse  as  referring  to  a conversion  of  the  heathen.  Apparently, 
although  these  differences  in  rendering  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate a desire  to  attain  greater  precision  and  accuracy.  Dr. 
Moffatt  is  really  more  concerned  to  secure  variety  than 
exactness  of  statement.  This  appears  clearly  when  we  find 
the  familiar  words,  “but  a woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she 
shall  be  praised”  (Prov.  xxxi.  30),  modernised  into  “keep 
your  praise  for  a wife  with  brains.” 

The  word  “servant”  illustrates  Dr.  Moffatt’s  method  even 
more  clearly.  It  is  usually  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  ■;;>*,  which  occurs  about  eight  hundred  times  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  about  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  rendered 
by  the  same  English  word.  “Servant”  is  obviously  in  the  Old 
Testament  a broad  and  comprehensive  word  which  has  many 
different  senses.  Dr.  Moffatt  renders  it  in  a number  of  dif- 
ferent ways;  e.g.  “slave”  (Ex.  xxi.  2),  “servant”  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  29),  “officer”  (I  Kings,  v.  i),  “bodyguard”  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9),  “soldiers”  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  “courtiers”  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  20,  Esth.  iii.  2),  “adherents”  (2  Sam.  ii.  12),  “every 
one  at  court”  (for  “all  the  servants  of  the  king,”  Esth.  iv. 
ii),  “subject  to”  (2  Sam.  x.  19) ; “we  are  at  your  service” 
(Josh.  ix.  8)  is  certainly  much  weaker  than  “we  are  thy 
servants.” 

This  raises  the  question  whether  this  is  a correct  represen- 
tation of  the  Hebrew,  whether  when  a single  word,  a word 
of  broad  and  general  significance,  is  intentionally  used,  the 
translator  should  translate  it  by  a number  of  words  of  more 
restricted  meaning.  Lffiquestionably  the  Hebrew  had  words 
to  express  all  the  ideas  represented  by  the  terms  which  Dr. 
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Moffatt  uses  here.  Some  of  them  are  used  when  occasion 
requires  it.  But  apparently  the  word  “servant”  (i.e.,  “slave”) 
was  the  broad  term  which  expressed  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion most  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  In  the  oriental  state, 
whether  Egypt,  Israel,  Babylon,  or  Persia,  the  courtier  was 
a servant  or  slave  of  the  king,  absolutely  within  his  power, 
if  only  that  power  was  great  enough.  David  is  called  Saul’s 
“servant,”  Solomon  is  called  David’s  “servant.”  That  Ha- 
man  was  as  completely  within  the  power  of  Ahasuerus  as  the 
meanest  serf  is  shown  by  the  manner  of  his  disgrace  and 
death.  “Servant”  implies  a general  relation  of  inferiority 
and  dependence  which  may  be  great  or  small,  real  or  fancied, 
a terrible  reality  or  the  mere  language  of  courtesy.  We  might 
wish  at  times  that  the  language  were  more  exact.  But  to 
distinguish  the  different  shades  of  meaning  is  not  easy  and 
leads  to  inconsistencies  which  are  dangerous  and  arbitrary. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  diction  that  the  novelty  of  this 
version  is  strikingly  apparent.  The  phraseology  and  style  are 
even  more  novel.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this 
better  than  a detailed  discussion.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  words 
of  Achish  to  David  recorded  in  i Sam.  xxix.  6,  7. 


Moffatt 

So  Achish  called  David.  “By  the 
life  of  the  Eternal,”  he  said,  “you 
are  an  honest  fellow,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  right  that  you  should  share  all 
my  enterprises  in  war,  for  I have 
never  found  anything  wrong  with 
you  from  the  time  you  came  to  me 
up  till  now.  But  the  tyrants  do  not 
approve  of  you.  So  go  back,  and 
go  peaceably,  not  to  displease  the 
Philistine  tyrants.” 


A.  V. 

Then  Achish  called  David,  and 
said  unto  him.  Surely,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  thou  hast  been  upright,  and 
thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
with  me  in  the  host  is  good  in  my 
sight : for  I have  not  found  evil 
in  thee  since  the  day  of  thy  com- 
ing unto  me  unto  this  day:  never- 
theless the  lords  favour  thee  not. 

Wherefore  now  return,  and  go 
in  peace,  that  thou  displease  not 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines. 


This  shows  that  the  translation  is  in  modern  vernacular. 
The  quaintness  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  entirely  gone. 
And  the  rendering  is  not  merely  modern,  it  is  colloquial.  We 
should  dislike  it  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other.  But  someone 
will  object  that  we  should  not  expect  Achish  to  be  anything 
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else  than  commonplace  and  that  therefore  the  translation  is 


commendable  for  its  realism. 
Hezekiah  recorded  in  2 Kings 
Moffatt 

“Very  good,”  said  Hezekiah; 

“it  is  the  word  of  the  Eternal  you 
utter!”  (thinking  to  himself  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  or  change 
at  least  so  long  as  he  was  alive) 


So  we  turn  to  the  words  of 
XX.  19. 

A.  V. 

Then  said  Hezekiah  unto  Isaiah, 
Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  thou  hast  spoken.  And  he 
said,  Is  it  not  good,  if  peace  and 
truth  be  in  my  days? 


Here  also  the  diflference  in  tone  is  quite  marked.  Hezekiah’s 
words  sound  almost  contemptuous.  Let  us  turn  next  to 
Isaiah  vii.  13-15. 


Moffatt 

Then  I said,  “Listen,  you  roj^al- 
ties,  I am  tired  of  you ! And  will 
you  insist  on  tiring  my  God  as  well 
as  a man  like  myself?  An  omen 
}'Ou  shall  have,  and  that  from  the 
Eternal  himself.  There  is  a young 
woman  with  child,  who  shall  bear 
a son  and  call  his  name  ‘Immanuel’ 
(God  is  with  us)  ; [[he  shall  enjoy 
curds  and  honey,  whenever  he 
knows  good  food  from  bad]]  for 
before  ever  the  child  knows  good 
food  from  bad,  the  land  whose  two 
kings  are  your  terror  shall  be  deso- 
late.” 


A.  V. 

And  he  said.  Hear  ye  now,  O 
house  of  David ; Is  it  a small  thing 
for  jou  to  weary  men,  but  will  ye 
weary  my  God  also  ? 

Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall 
give  you  a sign;  Behold  a virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 
that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  good. 

For  before  the  child  shall  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the 
good,  the  land  that  thou  abborrest 
shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings. 


This  is  the  language  of  a prophet  of  the  Lord  to  a king  of 
Israel.  Yet  it  is  undignified,  insolent  and  vulgar.  But  it  is 
not  quite  as  bad  as  the  following: 

Moffatt  A.  V. 

Well,  here  is  the  reply  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Holy 

of  Israel’s  Majesty.  . . One  of  Israel,  . . . (Isa.  xxx.  12). 


Moffatt 

Thou  art  what  I get  from  life, 
O thou  Eternal 
thou  thyself  art  my  share. 


A.  V. 

The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance  and  of  my  cup:  thou 
maintainest  my  lot  (Ps.  xvi.  5). 


“Thou  art  what  I get  from  life*’  is  so  slang}',  irreverent 
and  crassly  utilitarian  that  it  is  passing  strange  Dr.  Moffatt 
did  not  realize  its  utter  inappropriateness. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  Ezekiel  ii.  1-4. 


Moffatt 

...  he  said  to  me,  “Son  of  man, 
stand  up  and  I will  speak  to  you.” 
As  he  spoke,  the  Spirit  entered  me 
and  made  me  stand  upon  my  feet. 
1 heard  him  address  me.  “Son  of 
man,”  he  said,  “I  am  sending  you 
to  the  Israelites,  to  a rebellious 
race  who  have  rebelled  against  me ; 
they  and  their  fathers  have  sinned 
against  me  down  to  this  day.  I am 
sending  you  to  them,  impudent  and 
obstinate  that  they  are,  and  you 
must  tell  them  what  the  Eternal 
says. 


A.  V. 

And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of 
man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I 
will  speak  unto  thee. 

And  the  spirit  entered  into  me 
when  he  spake  unto  me,  and  set  me 
upon  my  feet,  that  I heard  him  that 
spake  unto  me. 

And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  I send  thee  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  a rebellious  nation  that 
hath  rebelled  against  me  : they  and 
their  fathers  have  transgressed 
against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day. 

For  they  me  impudent  children 
and  stiffhearted.  I do  send  thee 
unto  them ; and  thou  shalt  say  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God. 


Schroder  has  remarked  regarding  the  words  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,”  as  they  occur  in  this  context : “Just  this  short 
statement,  without  any  addition,  is  of  indescribable  majesty 
as  opposed  to  the  rebels.”  But  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  rendering  all 
the  majesty  is  gone,  much  of  the  authority  also,  and  the  utter- 
ance becomes  quite  commonplace  and  ordinary. 

A few  other  examples  may  be  given : “Always  rely  on  the 
Eternal  for  the  Eternal’s  strength  endures”  for  “Trust  ye 
in  the  Lord  for  ever : for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength”  (Isa.  xxvi.  4) ; “‘Enough  of  this’ said  the  Eternal, 
‘say  not  another  word  about  it’  ” (Deut.  iii.  26) ; “He  knows 
what  we  are  made  of,”  for  “he  knoweth  our  frame”  (Ps. 
ciii.  14)  ; “God  heard  it,  and  he  was  furious,  he  was  done 
with  Israel”  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  59) ; “This  was  a pretty  dream!” 
for  “and  my  sleep  was  sweet  unto  me”  (Jer.  xxxi  26) ; 
“Ahab  rode  for  Jezreel,  but  the  Eternal  inspired  Elijah  till 
with  belt  tight  round  his  waist  he  ran  in  front  of  Ahab  as 
far  as  the  entrance  to  Jezreel”  (i  Kgs.  xviii.  46)  ; “Purge  me 
clean  with  marjoram',  wash  me  whiter  than  snow  (Ps.  li.  7). 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  is  being  attached  by  many 
scholars  to  the  subject  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  large  sections  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  here  be  rendered  into  metrical  or 
poetical  form,  and  that  poems  should  appear  here  and  there 
in  prose  passages.  A metrical  rendering  is  not  in  itself  objec- 
tionable ; on  the  contrary  it  may  be  quite  effective,  provided 
only  it  is  not  made  the  warrant  for  changes  in  the  text  or  for 
an  undue  poetic  license  in  the  rendering  of  the  original.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Hebrew  poetry-  differs 
markedly  from  English.  It  shows  very  definite  balance  (par- 
allelism) and  rhythm.  By  rhj-me,  so  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  is  very  rare  in  Hebrew  poetr)^  and  alliteration, 
a marked  feature  of  early  English  poems,  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  Hebrew.  Blank  verse  would  be,  generally  speaking, 
the  closest  approximation  which  we  could  expect  to  make 
in  English. 

Dr.  Moffatt  is  clearly  much  interested  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible.  Not  infrequently  we  find  him  using  alliteration  to  em- 
phasize the  poetical  form.  Hence  such  expressions  as  “glen 
of  gloom”  instead  of  the  familiar  “valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,”  “a  poisonous  fly  makes  perfume  putrid”  (Eccles.  x. 
I ) ; “and  ladies  at  the  lattice  lose  their  lustre”  (xii.  3) ; “fag- 
ends  of  flickering  torches  . . . with  their  blazing  fury'” 
(Isa.  vii.  4)  ; “then  will  I tell  my  fellows  thy  fame”  (Ps.  xxii. 
22)  ; “the  lay  of  the  lovesome  vineyard”  (Isa.  xxvii.  2)  ; 
“and  cattle  couch  in  Achor’s  glen”  (Isa.  Ixv.  10)  ; “review 
her  ramparts”  (Ps.  xlviii.  13)  ; “theirs  be  defeat  and  dismay 
unending,  disgrace  and  destruction”  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  17)  ; “but 
wild  words  wound”  (Prov.  xv.  4)  ; “rock,  rescue,  refuge,  he 
is  all  to  me”  (Ps.  Ixii.  2)  ; “and  bathe  their  feet  in  bad  men’s 
blood”  (Ps.  Iviii.  10)  ; “with  cruel,  cutting  charges”  (Ps. 
XXXV.  15)  ; “firm  are  the  flakes  of  his  flesh”  (Job  xli.  23a)  ; 
“never  envy  evil  men”  (Prov.  xxiv.  i)  ; although  in  no  one 
of  these  examples  is  alliteration  prominent  in  the  Hebrew.  It 
is  hard  to  see  that  in  the  majority  of  these  passages  the  alliter- 
ation adds  anHhing  to  the  suitability  of  the  rendering  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  so  artificial  as  to  be  decidedly  offensive. 

But  the  alliteration  while  at  times  tedious  and  artificial,  is 
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not  nearly  so  objectionable  as  the  introduction  of  rhyme, 
which,  as  stated  above,  is  almost  unknown  in  Hebrew.  We 
shall  cite  a few  examples : 


Moffatt 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I 
have  piled  them  in  a mass 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I 
have  assailed  assailants 

Moffatt 

When  the  people  saw  him  they 
shouted  in  honour  of  their  God. 
Our  god  has  now  put 
the  foe  in  our  hands 
who  wasted  our  lands 
and  slew  us  in  bands 

Moffatt 

Alas  for  heroes  fallen  low 

for  weapons  that  once  felled  the  foe 

Moffatt 

The  king  also  sang  this  dirge 
for  Abner : 

Was  this  how  Abner  had  to  die, 
as  dies  a godless  wretch? 

Your  hand  no  man  did  tie, 
none  chained  your  feet ! — and 
then, 

as  falls  a godless  wretch. 

You  fell  to  ruthless  men! 

Moffatt 

By  me  the  Eternal’s  spirit  speaks, 
the  word  upon  my  lips  is  his. 

The  God  of  Jacob  speaks, 

the  Strength  of  Israel  told  me  this : 


Moffatt 

My  message  will  be  wise  and 
good, 

a baffling  truth  on  which  I 
brood ; 

and  as  I catch  its  meaning  dim, 
I render  on  the  lyre  this  hymn : 


A.  V. 

And  Samson  said.  With  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
with  the  jaw  of  an  ass  have  I slain 
a thousand  men  (Judges  xv.  16). 

A.  V. 

And  when  the  people  saw  him, 
they  praised  their  god : for  they 
said.  Our  god  hath  delivered  into 
our  hands  our  enemy,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  our  country,  which  slew 
many  of  us.  (Judges  xvi.  24). 

A.  V. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  atid 
the  weapons  of  war  perished  1 (2 
Sam.  i.  27). 

A.  V. 

And  the  king  lamented  over 
Abner,  and  said.  Died  Abner  as  a 
fool  dieth? 

Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor 
thy  feet  put  into  fetters : as  a man 
falleth  before  wicked  men,  so  fell- 
est  thou.  (2  Sam.  iii.  33  f.). 


A.  V. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake 
by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue. 

The  God  of  Israel  said,  the 
Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3a). 

A.  V. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wis- 
dom ; and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart  shall  be  understanding. 

I will  incline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable : I will  open  my  dark  saying 
upon  the  harp  (Ps.  xlix.  3,  4). 
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Moffatt 

When  the  ark  started,  Moses  would 
say, 

Up,  O Eternal, 

for  the  scattering  of  thy  foes, 
for  the  routing  of  those  who  thee 
oppose ! 

W'hen  it  halted,  he  would  say. 
Come  back,  Eternal, 
to  the  myriad  clans  of  Israel ! 

Moffatt 

’Tis  like  the  days  of  Noah ; 
for  as  then  I swore 
that  Noah’s  waters  should 
flood  earth  no  more, 
so  now  I swear  that  nevermore 
will  I rebuke  you  in  my  wrath. 

Moffatt 

And  the  Eternal  told  her. 

In  your  womb  lie  nations  twain, 
rival  races  from  their  birth; 
one  the  mastery  shall  gain, 
the  younger  o’er  the  older  reign. 


Moffatt 

What  part  have  we  in  David? 
We’re  done  with  Jesse’s  son ! 

Look  to  your  own  house,  David, 
now ! 

Home,  Israel,  to  your  homes! 
Then  all  Israel  went  home. 

Moffatt 

for  his  love  to  us  is  vast 
his  loyalty  will  ever  last. 


Moffatt 

Set  this  man  down  as  childless 
For  never  shall  a son  of  his  attain 
To  sit  on  David’s  throne 
Or  rule  in  Judah  again. 


A.  V. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses 
said.  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine 
enemies  be  scattered;  and  let  them 
that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee. 

And  when  it  rested,  he  said. 
Return,  O Lord,  unto  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel  (Num.  x.  35, 
36). 

A.  V. 

For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah 
unto  me : for  as  I have  sworn  that 
the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth;  so  have  I 
sworn  that  I would  not  be  wroth 
with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee  (Isa. 
liv.  9). 

A.  V. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  her. 
Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and 
two  manner  of  people  shall  be 
separated  from  thy  bowels;  and 
the  one  people  shall  be  stronger 
than  the  other  people;  and  the 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger  (Gen. 
XXV.  23). 

A.  V. 

What  portion  have  we  in  David? 
and  zoe  have  none  inheritance  in 
the  son  of  Jesse:  every  man  to 
3"our  tents,  O Israel : and  now, 
David,  see  to  thine  own  house.  So 
all  Israel  went  to  their  tents  (2 
Chron.  x.  16) 

A.  V. 

For  his  merciful  kindness  is 
great  toward  us : and  the  truth  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever  (Ps. 
cxvii.  2). 

A.  V. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye 
this  man  childless,  a man  that  shall 
not  prosper  in  his  days:  for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sit- 
ting upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 
ruling  any  more  in  Judah  (Jer. 
xxii.  30). 
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In  view  of  the  liberties  which  Dr.  Moffatt  has  taken  with 
the  text  in  achieving  these  renderings — they  can  be  easily 
recogTiized  in  most  cases  by  comparing  the  AV — the  surpris- 
ing thing  is  that  they  are  such  mediocre  poetry.  But  [lerhaps 
Dr.  Moffatt  intended  them  to  be  crude ! We  shall  pause  only  to 
speak  of  the  first  of  these  metrical  renderings  (Judg.  xv.  i6). 
It  looks  as  if  the  printer  had  blundered  here.  Clearly  the  first 
and  third  lines  should  end  in  “ass”  not  in  “I.”  In  the  Hebrew 
the  “I”  is  not  emphatic.  Dr.  Moffatt  is  here  endeavoring  by 
a pun  on  the  words  “ass,”  “ma^^,”  “asj.yailed”  and  “a.y.yail- 
ants,”  to  reproduce  the  word  play  in  the  Hebrew  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  words  for  “ass”  and  “heap”  (or  as 
he  renders  it  “mass”)  are  exactly  alike.  Samson  says,  “With 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass  (-njin)*  ^ heap  (“nan),  two  heaps 
(□’’man),®  with  the  jaw  of  an  ass  (man)  I have  slain  a 
thousand  men.”  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  aver- 
age reader  will  probably  overlook  the  pun  and  see  only 
the  rhyme  which  as  stated  above  is  foreign  to  Hebrew  poetry. 
It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  Dr.  Moffatt  has  overdone  the 
pun.  There  is  no  word-play  corresponding  to  the  words 
“a^'^ailed”  and  “cjrailants”;  and  the  latter  word  is  a very 
free  rendering  of  “a  thousand  men.” 

A still  more  infelicitous  attempt  to  reproduce  a word-play 
is  found  in  Gen.  v.  29.  The  AV  reads ; “And  he  called  his 
name  Noah  ( rnj  ) saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
( cn3 ).”  Here  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  and 

nnj  is  paralleled  by  the  similarity  in  meaning  between  “rest” 
and  “comfort.”  Dr.  Moffatt  renders  it,  “And  his  name  was 
called  Noah  saying.  We  shall  ‘know  a’  respite.”  This  is  both 
crude  and  misleading. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  attempt  to  reproduce  and  intro- 
duce alliteration  and  to  render  the  puns  into  English,  it  is 

® “I  have  piled  them  in  a mass”  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
versions  have  apparently  taken  “two  heaps”  (D'mon)  as  a verb,  either 
reading  “I  have  piled  them  up”  (cf.  Targum),  which  involves  merely 
a change  in  pointing,  or  “I  have  utterly  destroyed  them”  (cf.  LXX) 
which  would  suggest  a reading  (o'noin  Dlin)  and  so  involve  a meta- 
thesis. 
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rather  remarkable  that  he  not  merely  makes  no  attempt  to 
reproduce  but  does  not  even  call  attention  to  the  acrostic  fea- 
ture in  the  Alphabet  Psalms.  Many  English  Bibles  insert  the 
Hebrew  letter  before  each  of  the  22  groups  into  which  the 
119th  Psalm  is  divided.  Dr.  Moffatt  omits  this  (there  is  of 
course  no  strict  warrant  for  its  presence)  and  simply 
“spaces”  the  sections.  This  is  rather  remarkable  in  view  of 
his  eagerness  to  introduce  alliteration  and  rhyme. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  finally  of  Isaiah  xl.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  more  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole  Old  Testament 
than  this  splendid  chapter,  and  the  Authorized  Version’s  ren- 
dering has  been  little  changed  in  the  ARV,  which  is  a clear 
indication  of  its  superlative  excellence.  And  the  language  of 
the  opening  verses — “Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people, 
saith  your  God” — has  been  made  doubly  precious  to  us  by 
the  music  of  Handel’s  oratorio.  Dr.  ^loffatt  makes  this  read : 


Moffatt 

Console  my  people,  console  them, 
It  is  the  voice  of  your  God — 
speak  to  Jerusalem  tenderly, 
proclaim  to  her 
that  her  hard  days  are  ended, 
her  guilt  paid  off, 
that  she  has  received  from  the 
Eternal’s  hand 

full  punishment  for  all  her  sins. 


A.  V. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple, saith  your  God. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  cry  unto  her,  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned : for  she  hath 
received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins  (Isa.  xl.  i,  2). 


In  the  entire  chapter  there  is  not  a verse  which  he  has  left 
unchanged.  Nothing  perhaps  in  the  whole  translation  shows 
more  clearly  how  applicable  to  Dr.  Moffatt  are  the  words 
which  Professor  AIcMaster  has  used  of  Benjamin  Franklin : 

In  no  book,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  the  force  and  beautj-  of  the  English 
tongue  so  finely  shown  as  in  King  James’s  Bible.  But  on  Franklin  that 
force  and  beauty  were  wholly  lost.  The  style  he  thought  not  agree- 
able, and  he  was  for  a new  rendering,  in  which  the  turn  of  phrase  and 
manner  of  expression  should  be  modern. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  many  people  it  is  just  the  quaint 
old-fashionedness  of  the  Authorized  Version  that  gives  it  a 
peculiar  charm.  This  side  of  the  question  has  been  aptly 
expressed  as  follows : 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  archaisms  of  the  Bible  are  so  outside  the 
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vocabulary  of  the  day  that  they  sound  stilted,  rhetorical  and  pedantic. 
But  for  most  people,  the  archaic  forms  are  a great  charm.  They  give 
the  book  the  detachment  from  current  literature  that  sets  it  apart, 
that  makes  it  “the”  Book.  To  modernize  the  phraseology  would  be  to 
rob  the  Bible  of  something  of  its  sacredness  for  many  people,  to  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  a “best  seller”  and  take  from  it  the  comfort  it  brings 
to  millions  of  men  and  women. so 

Certainly  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  a transla- 
tion when  a literary  critic  writing  in  the  secular  press®”  is 
constrained  to  remark  upon  the  “colossal  assurance”  of  the 
translator,  and  to  assert  that  he  “cannot  escape  the  charge 
of  stark  vulgarity.”  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain  that  the  Bible 
should  be  given  to  all  nations  in  their  vernacular,  so  that  they 
may  readily  understand  it  and  learn  to  love  it.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  that  it  should  be  vulgarized  and  cheap- 
ened. The  Bible  is  the  most  educating,  elevating,  culture- 
producing  book  in  the  world.  It  should  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  courtesy  by  the  translator  as  well  as  by  the  reader. 

II.  The  Inconsistencies  of  the  “New  Translation” 

One  of  the  clearest  marks  of  a careful  and  scholarly  trans- 
lation is  consistency.  To  be  even  reasonably  consistent  is 
difficult,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a large  book  as  the 
Bible ; and  consequently  we  can  form  a fairly  correct  idea  of 
the  pains  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating and  of  the  competence  of  the  translator  for  his  task  by 
ascertaining  whether  the  translation  is  consistent.  Judged  by 
this  standard  Dr.  Moffatt’s  version  does  not  rank  very  high. 
On  the  contrary  it  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  a 
decidedly  careless  piece  of  work. 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Professor  Moffatt’s 
translation  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  This  appears  clearly, 
for  example,  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  and  foreign 
words.  Usually  the  spelling  is  the  familiar  one.  But  there 

®“From  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  (Philadelphia) 
and  quoted  in  The  Presbyterian  (January  22,  1925).  The  occasion  of  the 
editorial  was  the  publication  of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  New  Testament  (Vol.  I). 

“The  Literary  Review”  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (January 
24,  1925),  p.  if. 
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are  many  exceptions.  Thus  in  Gen.  v.  five  of  the  names  are 
changed  more  or  less.  But  the  changes  are  not  consistent. 
“Enoch”  becomes  “Hanok.”  “Enos”  is  changed  to  “Enosh” ; 
but  the  “s”  (also  an  “sh”  in  Hebrew)  in  “Seth”  and  “Methu- 
selah” is  allowed  to  remain.  “Lamech”  is  changed  to  “Lemek”; 
but  “Jared”  and  “Japheth”  do  not  become  “Jered”  and 
“Jepheth.”  Similarly,  in  Karmel,  Kherub,  Karkhemish,  Kin- 
nereth,  Karmi,  etc.,  the  spelling  has  been  changed;  but  Caleb, 
Cabul,  Canaanite,  Chaldean,  etc.,  are  left  unchanged,  though 
all  have  the  same  initial  consonant  in  Hebrew.  “Jehoiac/iin” 
is  changed  to  “Jehoia^in”;  but  “Jac/iin”  (identical  with  the 
second  part  of  “Jehoiac/zin”)  is  found  six  times  as  against 
“Ja^in”  twice.®  “Zion”  is  changed  to  “Sion” ; but  Ziba,  Zik- 
lag,  Zoar,  Zophar,  Zeruiah,  etc.,  remain  the  same.  “Jehovah- 
jireh”  becomes  “Yahweh-yireh”  (cf.  Shear-yashub) , although 
in  Jerusalem,  Joshua,  Jeremiah,  Jonathan,  etc.,  the  spelling 
is  unchanged  (cf.  Jared,  Japheth,  Jakin,  above).  “Job”  be- 
comes “Eyob,”  although  the  title  of  the  book  remains  “Job.” 
“Ismachiah”  is  changed  to  “Ismakjahu”  and  “Dodavah”  to 
“Dodavahu”  to  accord  more  closely  with  the  Hebrew;  but 
“Isaiah”  is  not  changed  to  “Yesha'yahu.” 

The  same  inconsistency  appears  as  regards  the  form  in 
which  words  are  given,  whether  the  Hebrew  or  some  other 
spelling  is  adopted.  “Sennacherib”  is  changed  to  “Sancherib” 
to  accord  with  the  Massoretic  pointing,  although  the  AV 
spelling,  which  follows  the  Greek,  is  at  least  as  close  to  the 
Assyrian  (Sm-ahe-eri-ba) . In  “Pulu”  for  “Pul”  the  As- 
syrian spelling  is  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  On  the  other 
hand  “Astarte”  (Greek  form)  is  substituted  for  “Ash- 

® Whether  the  inconsistency  is  to  be  ascribed  in  all  such  instances  to 
Dr.  Moffatt  or  whether  in  some  instances  the  compositor  and  proof 
reader  are  to  blame  is  sometimes  uncertain.  On  the  whole  the  printer 
seems  to  have  done  his  work  well.  Such  inconsistencies  as  “mercy-seat” 
found  once  (i  Chron.  xxviii.  ii)  instead  of  the  usual  “cover”  and 
“chronicles”  (Esther  x.  2)  instead  of  “annals,”  “Bozrah”  instead  of 
“Busaireh”  (i  Chron.  i.  44)  are  clearly  blunders  of  the  translator.  On 
the  other  hand  it  seems  probable  that  the  double  appearance  of  Isa.  ii.  10 
(once  in  its  proper  place  and  again  between  vss.  5 & 6)  is  intended  by 
Dr.  Moffatt. 
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toreth”  of  the  MT.  “Xerxes”  for  “Ahasuerus”  and  “Mithra- 
dates”  for  “Mithradath”  substitute  the  Greek  for  the  Hebrew 
spelling  of  Persian  names,  despite  the  fact  that  in  both  in- 
stances the  Hebrew  spelling  is  nearer  to  the  Persian  than  is 
the  Greek.  “Haran”  (Gen.  xi.  32)  is  changed  to  “Harran” 
since  the  Babylonian  spelling  (^Harran  cf.  LXX,  Xappdv) 
indicates  that  the  “r”  should  be  doubled;  and  “Erech”  be- 
comes “Uruk”  (Gen.  x.  10).  But  in  the  case  of  “Ekron”  the 
Massoretic  pointing  is  followed  although  the  LXX  ’AKKopdv 
(cf.  Assyr.  Amkarruna)  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced “Akkaron.” 

As  regards  the  anglicizing  of  the  proper  names  there  is 
also  no  consistency  observable.  We  shall  look  first  at  some 
place  names.  Often  when  Dr.  Moflfatt  retains  the  Hebrew 
form  of  a word  he  inserts  the  meaning  in  parenthesis  (in 
the  text,  not  the  margin).  Thus  we  meet  such  expressions 
as  “Beer  (Welltown),”  “Meribah  (Complaint),”  “Eshcol 
(Cluster),”  “the  valley  of  Berakah  (Blessvale),”  “Taberah 
(Burning),”  “Baal-perazim  (or  lord  of  bursts),”  “Bochim 
(or  Weepers)”;  “Hormah  or  Doom”  omits  the  parenthesis. 
On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Moffatt  sometimes  translates  the  name 
and  puts  the  Hebrew  in  parenthesis:  “Jawbonethrow  (Ra- 
math-lehi),”  “Rollstone  (Gilgal),”  “Caller-spring  (Enhak- 
kore).”  Or,  again  the  name  is  simply  translated.  “Ebenezer” 
(doubly  familiar  to  hosts  of  Christians  because  of  the  line  of 
the  well  known  hymn : “Here  I raise  my  Ebenezer”)  becomes 
“Helpstone”;  “the  vallew  of  Baca”  appears  as  “Weary- 
glen,”  “Jehovah-shalom”  as  “Allswell-Eternal,”  “the  ascent 
of  Akrabbim”  as  “the  Scorpion  Pass,”  “En-rogel”  as  “Ful- 
ler’s Spring.” 

Sometimes  Dr.  Moffatt  substitutes  the  modern  for  the 
ancient  geographical  name,  or  vice  versa  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  “brook  of  Egypt”  becomes  the  “ Wady-el- Arish”  (2 
Kgs.  xxiv.  7)  ; and  “Bozrah”  appears  several  times  as  “Bu- 
saireh.”  The  “great  sea”  becomes  “the  Mediterranean  Sea” 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  6),  “the  Mediterranean”  (vs.  7),  “the  great 
Mediterranean  Sea”  (Josh.  i.  4)  ; cf.  Deut.  xi.  24  where 
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“Mediterranean  Sea”  represents  “uttermost  sea”  (AV). 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  “Red  Sea,”  which  is  the  modern 
name  of  that  body  of  water  which  empties  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  a designation  going  back  at  least  to  the  time  of 
the  LXX  version,  is  apparently  not  sufficiently  accurate  and 
Dr.  Moffatt  substitutes  “Reed  Sea”  as  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  (C]1D  O'*  ),  despite  the  fact  that  the  “Red  Sea” 
has  the  sanction  of  NT  usage  (Acts  vii.  36,  Heb.  xi.  29). 
Yet  even  here  he  is  not  consistent  for  although  the  Old 
Testament  writers  apply  the  name  Reed  Sea  equally  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  Dr.  Moffatt  gives  it 
only  to  the  former  and  calls  the  latter  by  its  modern  name. 
Yet  surely  if  the  latter  is  called  Gulf  of  Akabah,  as  it  is  four 
times  (Numb.  xiv.  25,  xxi.  4,  Deut.  i.  40,  ii.  i),  consistency 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  former  be  called  Gulf  of  Suez. 
Another  example  of  return  to  the  Hebrew  form  is  “Salt  Sea” 
for  “Dead  Sea.”  But  in  “Tartessus”  for  “Tarshish”  (Gen. 
X.  4),  “Pelusium”  for  “Sin”  (Ezek.  xxx.  15),  “Ethiopia” 
for  “Cush”  (i  Chron.  i.  8),  “Arabia”  for  “Seba”  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10),  “Daphne”  for  “Tehaphnehes”  (Ezek.  xxx.  18),  the 
Greek  spelling  is  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  In  “Pukudu”  for 
“Pekod,”  “Sutu”  for  “Shoa”  and  “Kutu”  for  “Koa”  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  23)  the  Assyrian  spelling  is  adopted  instead  of  the 
Hebrew. 

The  same  inconsistency  appears  in  the  treatment  of  personal 
names.  In  “Moab  (from  father),”  “Reuben  (Lookson),” 
“Joseph  (Add),”  “Jerubbaal  (or  Baal-fight)”  the  Hebrew  is 
retained  and  the  English  added  in  parenthesis.  In  “Ichabod  or 
Noglory,”  “Jedidiah  or  ‘Loved  by  the  Eternal,’  ” there  is  no 
parenthesis.  Sometimes  names  are  simply  translated,  but  not 
consistently.  The  names  of  the  three  daughters  of  Eyob  (= 
Job)  are  rendered  “Ringdove,  Cassia  and  Applescent,”  despite 
the  fact  that  the  first  is  doubtful  and  the  last  rests  upon  a con- 
jectural alteration  of  the  text.  Yet  “Rachel”  (Ewe)  and 
“Deborah”  (Bee),  the  meanings  of  which  are  certain,  and 
“Hannah”  and  “Hadassah,”  which  would  be  quite  familiar 
to  us  as  “Grace”,  and  “Myrtle,”  are  left  unchanged.  “Shear- 
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jashub”  is  only  slightly  changed  (into  “Shear-yashub”)  ; but 
“Maher-shalal-hash-baz”  becomes  “Spoilsoonpreyquick,”  a 
combination  which  has  a fearsome  look  to  the  uninitiated. 
Similarly  “Nehushtan”  (cf.  AV  margin  “a  piece  of  brass”) 
is  not  explained  in  2 Kgs.  xviii.  4 where  the  meaning  is  cer- 
tain, nor  is  the  name  “Solomon”  explained  in  2 Sam.  xii.  14 
or  I Chron.  xxii.  9;  but  “Cabul”  (i  Kgs.  ix.  13),  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  is  doubtful,  is  given  the  parenthesis  “good- 
for-nothing.”  “Ishbaal”^  is  regularly  substituted  for  Ishbo- 
sheth  in  Second  Samuel  on  the  authority  of  Eshbaal  ( i 
Chron.  viii.  33)  ; but  “Mephibosheth”  is  not  changed  to 
“Meri(b)baal.”  In  all  this  there  seems  to  be  no  rule  or  con- 
sistency discernible  and  Professor  Moffatt’s  insertion  of 
parentheses  in  the  text  shows  how  little  respect  he  has  for 
its  integrity. 

While  we  shall  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  version  later 
on,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  instances  Dr.  Moffatt’s 
anglicizing  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  either  inaccurate,  doubt- 
ful, or  wrong.  Thus  “Abel-Mizraim”  does  not  mean  “Mourn- 
ing field”  but  “Mourning  of  Egypt”;  “Magor  missabib” 
does  not  mean  “Terror”  but  “Terror  round  about.”  “Hephsi- 
bah”  (Isa.  Ixii.  4)  means  “my  delight  is  in  her”  not  simply 
“my  delight”;  “Beulah”  does  not  mean  “my  wedded  wife” 
but  simply  “wedded  (wife)”;  “Lo-ammi”  (Hos.  i.  19)  does 
not  mean  “Nofolk,”  but  “Not  my  people.”  “Moses  (Re- 
moved),” “Benammi  (Son-of-my-father’s-kin),”  “Beer- 
lahai-roi  (well  of  life  and  vision),”  “Zera  (Scarlet)”  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30),  “Gad  (Luck)”  (Gen.  xxx.  ii),  “Jabez 
(Hurt)”®  are  all  doubtful  etymologies;  as  are  also  “The  field 
of  Sides”  (2  Sam.  ii.  16)  and  “City  of  the  Sun”  for  “city  of 

^ This  is  probably  due  to  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  Massoretic 
vowel  pointings  “give  the  word  the  vowels  of  hosheth  ‘scandalous  thing’ 
(cf.  Molech  for  Melek).”  But  the  change  is  hardly  consistent  when 
Molech,  Topheth  and  Mephibosheth  are  retained. 

* “And  his  mother  called  his  name  Jabez  ( ),  saying  because  I 

bare  him  with  sorrow  ( ).’’  The  play  upon  words  is  obvious  but  the 

meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring 
that  it  means  “Hurt”  because  of  the  explanation  which  is  appended. 
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destruction”  (Isa.  xix.  18).  The  exact  difference  between 
“Elishah”  and  “Kittim”  (Gen.  x.  4)  is  uncertain.  Yet  “Kit- 
tim”  is  rendered  by  “C}4)rus”  and  “Elisha”  is  retained. 
“Ringdove”  for  “Jemima,”  while  favored  as  some  think  by 
an  Arabic  etymology,  is  opposed  by  the  ancient  versions.® 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  some  of 
Dr.  Moffatt’s  etymologies  of  names  we  turn  to  Micah.  In 
chap.  i.  I off  we  have  a series  of  word-plays,  e.g.  vs.  life, 
“the  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  ( pSY'  ) came  not  forth  ( “Ni*'' ) 
in  the  mourning  of  Beth-ezel.”  There  is  clearly  a play  upon 
words  here ; but  that  “Zaanan”  is  to  be  derived  from  the  root 
“to  go  forth”  ( xi"’’ ) is  highly  improbable.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  it  is  connected  with  the  word  for  “flock”  ( ) 

Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  renders  the  line  by  “Stirtown  (Zaanan) 
dare  not  stir,”  as  if  he  were  giving  the  real  meaning  of 
Zaanan.  The  first  line  of  vs.  13,  “O  thou  inhabitant  of  La- 
chish  ( ) , bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  steed  ( 5^21^  ) 

is  rendered  thus,  “Harness  your  steeds  and  away,  O Horse- 
town  (Lakhish).”  The  play  upon  words  is  obvious;  but  the 
meaning  of  Lachish  is  quite  uncertain.  We  do  not  even  know 
that  it  is  a Hebrew  word ; it  may  be  Philistine.  That  this  pun 
is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a serious  etymology  is  preposterous, 
and  cannot  have  been  intended  by  Dr.  iMoffatt.  Yet  many 
of  his  readers  will  suppose  that  he  so  intended  it.  If  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  word-play  he  could  have  rendered 
these  passages  thus  “Zaanan  dare  not  stir  ( Yaza’ah)  ; “Har- 
ness your  steeds  (larechesh)  and  away,  O Lachish.”^®  This 
would  at  least  avoid  conveying  the  impression  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  names  is  being  given. 

® The  Targum  tells  us  that  “she  was  called  Jemima  because  she  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  day”;  and  this  explanation  is  favored  by  the  fact  that 
the  LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Arabic  render  it  by  “Day.”  Whether  they  de- 
rived it  from  the  common  Hebrew  root  DV  (an  intensive  plural,  with 
feminine  ending  added?)  or  from  the  root  D3"  which  is  found  in 
Aramaic,  Babylonian  and  Arabic  is  not  clear.  But  this  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly too  important  to  be  simply  ignored. 

“Grovel  in  the  dust  at  Dustown  (Beth-ophrah)”  (vs.  10)  might 
also  be  more  accurately  given  as  “grovel  in  the  dust  (aphar)  at  the 
house  of  Aphrah.” 
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A good  example  of  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  Dr. 
Moffatt  seeks  to  improve  on  previous  translations  is  found 
in  the  names  which  he  gives  to  the  twelve  stones  in  the 
high  priest’s  breastplate  or  “pouch”  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-20). 
The  identification  of  some  of  these  stones  is  admittedly  un- 
certain. In  three  instances  Dr.  Moffatt  gives  the  same  render- 
ing as  the  AV : sapphire,  agate,  amethyst.  In  four  others  he 
uses  names  occurring  in  the  AV  but  assigns  them  to  different 
stones:  viz.  jasper  for  sardius,  topaz  for  beryl,  beryl  for 
onyx,  onyx  for  jasper.  This  looks  as  if  Dr.  Moffatt  had  made 
a very  careful  study  of  the  precious  stones  of  Scripture.  But 
when  we  notice  that  sapphire  is  retained  in  his  list  despite  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  pretty  general  agreement  that 
sapphires  were  unknown  in  ancient  times  and  that  the  stone 
meant  is  the  lapis  lazuli,  while  on  the  other  hand  cairngorm 
is  substituted  for  figure  despite  the  fact  that  the  meaning 
is  much  less  certain,  we  feel  obliged  to  doubt  both  the  ac- 
curacy and  the  consistency  of  the  rendering. 

And  this  inconsistency  which  in  some  instances  is  due  to 
carelessness,  in  others  to  personal  bias,  appears  in  other  things 
than  proper  names,  and  names  of  objects.  Specially  interest- 
ing are  the  words  “Amen,”  “Hallelujah”  and  “Selah.” 
There  is  probably  no  Hebrew  word  which  is  less  in  need  of 
translation  than  “Amen”;  at  least  there  should  be  none.  It 
is  not  merely  an  Old  Testament  word,  it  is  found — and 
twice  as  often — in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  con- 
trary to  the  AV  usage  usually  translates  it  by  “So  be  it.”^^ 
On  the  other  hand  he  retains  the  certainly  no  more  familiar 
Hebrew  word  “Hallelujah”  which  the  AV  has  rendered  by 
“Praise  ye  the  Lord.”^^  How  he  would  treat  “Selah”  we  can- 
not tell  since  he  simply  omits  it  altogether.  We  read  in  Exo- 
dus of  Moses’  “stick,”  but  of  Aaron’s  “rod,”  although  the 
Hebrew  word  is  the  same  for  both.  Certainly  the  expressions 

Exceptions  are  in  Chron.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  vii.  6**®*,  Ps.  cvi.  48, 
Jer.  xxviii.  6. 

12  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  New  Testament  he  has  substi- 
tuted the  Hebrew  spelling  (or  a close  approximation  to  it)  for  the  Greek. 
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“stick  of  God”  (iv.  20)  and  the  “divine  stick”  (xvii.  9) 
offend  against  good  taste  and  are  decidedly  undignified. 
The  word  “create”  is  avoided,  apparently  intentionally,  in 
Gen.  i,  where  it  occurs  four  times.  But  we  meet  the  word 
“creation”  in  ii.  3.  The  word  “shepherd”  occurs  more  than 
a dozen  times  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  Dr.  Moffatt  renders  it  “shep- 
herd” with  two  exceptions;  in  verse  2 (at  its  first  occur- 
rence) the  phrase  “shepherds  of  Israel”  is  rendered  “rulers 
of  Israel”  and  in  verse  23  “one  shepherd”  is  changed  to  “a 
single  ruler.”  This  is  both  confusing  and  arbitrary.  In  the 
rendering  of  2 Sam.  xi.  ii  we  find  the  words  “my  master 
Joab  and  my  lord’s  officers  are  camping  in  the  open.”  Here 
the  Hebrew  uses  the  same  word  for  “master”  and  “lord” 
(cf.  AV).  Whether  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Moffatt  apparently  be- 
lieves, refers  not  to  Joab  but  to  David  is  not  clear  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  rendering  should  indicate  this  fact. 
The  Old  Testament  writers  call  Jehu  the  “son”  of  Nimshi 
despite  the  fact,  clearly  stated  in  2 Kings  ix.  2,  that  he  was 
his  “grandson”;  Dr.  Moffatt  twice  calls  him  “grandson  of 
Nimshi”  (i  Kings  xix.  16,  2 Kings  ix.  14)  and  once  “son” 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  7). 

We  would  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  always  to  be  rendered  by  the  same  English  word, 
since  a word  may  have  several  different  meanings.  But  it  is 
decidedly  arbitrary  to  change  or  vary  the  rendering  when 
there  is  no  real  warrant  for  so  doing.  The  word  “glory” 
(kaz’ddh)  when  used  of  God  is  rendered  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  follows:  “might”  (Ex.  xvi.  7),  “radiance”  (Ex.  xvi.  10, 
xxiv.  16,  17,  xl.  35),  “splendour”  (Lev.  ix.  6,  23),  “glory” 
(Ex.  xxix.  43,  Num.  xiv.  21,  Deut.  v.  24,  also  Isa.  vi.  3), 
“majesty”  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  22,  Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42, 
XX.  6),  “radiant  majesty”  (Ex.  xl.  34).  The  word  “holy”  is 
similarly  treated.  The  verb,  used  intransitively  (Kal),  is 
rendered  by  “doomed”  (Ex.  xxix.  37,  xxx.  29),  “taboo” 
(Lev.  vi.  18,  27),  “forfeit”  (Num.  xvi.  37,  38),  “conse- 
crated” (Hag.  ii.  13).  The  adjective  (kadhdsh)  is  rendered 
in  various  ways:  “a  dread  God”  (Josh.  xxiv.  19,  cf.  i Sam. 
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vii.  20),  “no  one  is  divine  like  the  Eternal”  (i  Sam.  ii.  2), 
“a  mighty  majesty  is  he”  (Ps.  xcix.  5,  cf.  AV  “for  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy”),  “a  God  majestic,  terrible”  (Ps.  cxi.  9,  cf. 
AV  “holy  and  reverend  is  his  name”),  “Israel’s  majestic 
One”  (Isa.  xliii.  14,  cf.  AV  “the  holy  One  of  Israel”),  “and 
you  shall  be  a dynasty  of  priests  for  me,  a sacred  nation” 
(Ex.  xix.  6),  “in  a sacred  spot”  (Ex.  xxix.  31),  “You  must 
be  sacred,  for  I,  the  Eternal,  your  God,  am  sacred” 
(Lev.  XX.  26).  The  noun  (kodhesh)  is  apparently 
usually  rendered  “sacred”  where  the  AV  has  “holy,”  e.g. 
“sacred  ground”  (Ex.  iii.  6),  “sacred”  (vs.  14,  21,  23,  30, 
32),  “sacred  palace”  (Ps.  xi.  4,  cf.  AV  “holy  temple”), 
“sacred  name”  (i  Chron.  xvi.  10),  “sacred  arm”  (Isa.  lii. 
10).  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  AV  other  renderings  occur; 
“his  glorious  majesty”  (Jer.  xxiii.  9 for  AV  “the  words  of 
his  holiness”),  “consecrated”  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  6),  “taboo” 
(Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,  33).  Dr.  Moffatt  shows  what  seems  to  be 
a decided  unwillingness  to  use  the  word  “holy.” 

The  inconsistency  appears  further  in  an  occasional  meticu- 
lous accuracy  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  freedom 
which  is  usually  characteristic  of  this  version;  an  attempt 
to  improve  on  the  Hebrew  text  as  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
exact  in  its  phrasing.  Dr.  Moffatt  speaks  of  “the  Pharaoh” 
where  the  AV  has  “Pharaoh.”  This  is  because  he  regards  the 
name  as  an  appellative  rather  than  a proper  name.  It  means 
of  course  “Great  House”  and  is  most  naturally  to  be  con- 
pared  with  “Sublime  Porte”  as  a name  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  But  the  article  is  never  used  in  the  Hebrew,  which 
indicates  that  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  a proper  name.  Simi- 
larly “knob”  is  substituted  for  “horn”  as  a name  for  the 
elevated  corners  of  the  altar.  The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew 
is  the  regular  word  for  “horn”  ( pp  ) . Apparently  the  sacred 
writers  who  might  be  expected  to  know  vvhat  an  altar  looked 
like  thought  the  word  “horn”  a sufficiently  accurate  form  of 
expression;  and  it  is  the  word  used  in  the  “pattern”  given  to 
Moses  on  the  Mount.  Professor  Moffatt  apparently  considers 
“knob”  a better  designation.  We  seem,  as  has  been  said,  to 
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detect  here  a striving  after  greater  accuracy  of  description. 
Yet  when  we  notice  that  both  “horn  of  my  salvation”  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  “rock  of  our  salvation”  (Ps.  xcv.  i)  are  ren- 
dered by  “saving  strength”  we  feel  disp>osed  to  dismiss  such 
a thought  from  our  minds  and  to  regard  “knob”  as  simply 
an  attempt  to  be  difTerent  from  the  AV.  But  this  reminds  us 
again  that  such  renderings  as  this  may  have  far  reaching 
consequences.  Whether  “horn”  as  used  of  the  altar  implies 
primarily  the  idea  of  “divine  power  of  salvation  and  help” 
or  the  idea  of  “nearness”  to  God,  the  designation  is  a signifi- 
cant one  which  figures  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  symbolism  is  lost  in  such  renderings  as  “knob” 
and  “saving  strength.” 

The  Hebrew  or  Semitic  figure,  in  some  instances  a sug- 
gestive and  beautiful  one,  is  obscured  or  entirely  lost  in  such 
expressions  as  “Edom  I claim  as  subject”  for  “over  Edom 
I cast  my  shoe” ; “in  mourning  all  of  them”  for  “yea,  they 
shall  all  cover  their  lips”  (Mic.  iii.  7)  ; “let  none  of  his  words 
prove  a failure”  for  “none  of  his  words  fell  to  the  ground” 
(i  Sam.  iii.  19)  ; “appoint”  for  “anoint”  (i  Kgs.  xxi.  15)  ; 
“and  enjoy  thyself”  for  “and  wash  thy  feet”  (2  Sam.  xi.  4)  ; 
“for  he  will  clear  me  from  perplexities”  for  “for  he  will 
pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net”  (Ps.  xxv.  15);  “my  soul  is 
richly  fed”  for  “my  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow 
and  fatness”  (Ps.  Ixiii.  5)  ; “he  took  the  line  taken  at  first  by 
his  father”  for  “he  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father 
David”  (2  Chron.  xvii.  3,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  1 1 ) ; “leave  all  to  him” 
for  “commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord”  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5)  ; “men 
of  integrity”  for  “he  that  walketh  in  a perfect  way”  (Ps. 
ci.  6).  Why  spoil  the  fine  metaphor  which  describes  life  as  a 
journey?  Is  the  Priestly  Benediction  really  improved  by 
avoiding  the  picturesque  language  of  the  original,  as  is  done 
in  the  following  rendering? 
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Moffatt 

May  the  Eternal  bless  you  and 
protect  you ! 

May  the  Eternal  smile  on  you 
and  favour  you ! 

May  the  Eternal  befriend  you 
and  prosper  you ! 


A.V. 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thee : 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee : 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace 
(Num.  vi.  24-26). 


Such  renderings  as  these  seem  to  indicate  a desire  on  the 
part  of  the  translator  to  avoid  the  use  of  oriental  and  Biblical 
expressions.  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  insists  on  introducing  such 
orientalisms  as  wady,  sheik,  hareem,  khan,  Bedawin,  be- 
cause of  their  superior  accuracy  and  local  color. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  back  of  Dr. 
Moffatt’s  apparent  inconsistency  there  may  lie  the  attempt 
to  read  critical  theories  into  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the 
word  “ephod”  is  changed  to  “apron”  (Pentateuch  and  i Sam. 
ii.  18),  “sacerdotal  apron”  (i  Sam.  xxii.  18),  “linen  kilt” 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14,  i Chron,  xv.  27),  “ornamental  idol”  (Judg. 
viii.  27).  In  the  remaining  passages  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  14, 
17,  18,  20,  I Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  3,  xxi.  9,  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxx.  7, 
Hos.  iii.  4)  the  word  “ephod”  is  retained.  Here  we  have 
clearly  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  a garment  and  an 
image,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  shown  that  by 
the  image  anything  more  is  meant  than  the  sacred  garment 
as  the  object  of  an  idolatrous  cult.  Yet  if  by  “ephod”  Dr. 
Moffatt  means  an  “idol”  or  “image,”  why  not  use  the  word 
in  Judg.  viii.  27  instead  of  rendering  it  by  “ornamental 
idol”? 

The  AV  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies.  “The 
results  of  their  several  labors  were  subjected  to  mutual  criti- 
cism, and  then  underwent  nine  month’s  final  revision  by  a 
representative  committee  of  six  members.”  Had  some  such 
method  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Nezv  Translation,  the 
glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  one-man  version  would  have 
been  avoided. 
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III.  The  Unreliability  of  the  “New  Translation” 

The  final  test  of  a translation  is  its  accuracy.  The  transla- 
tor is  the  custodian  or  steward,  authorized  or  self-appointed 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  which  is  another  man’s  and  “it 
is  required  in  stewards,  that  a man  be  found  faithful.” 
While  we  have  been  considering  Dr.  Moffatt’s  New  Trans- 
lation thus  far  more  especially  from  the  literary  viewpoint, 
it  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  we  believe  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a freedom  amounting  at  times  to  license  which 
sets  it  in  marked  contrast  with  the  AV.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  test  it  with  especial  reference  to  its  accuracy  and 
reliability.  We  observe ; 

a.  The  translation  is  at  times  so  loose  that  it  may  be  called 
a paraphrase  rather  than  a translation. 

Gen.  xxxi.  47  reads,  “Witness-cairn,  they  called  it,  Laban 
in  Aramaic,  Jacob  in  Hebrew.”  The  AV  has  “and  Laban 
called  it  Jegar-sahadutha : but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed” ; and  the 
margin  states  that  these  words  are  respectively  the  Chaldee 
(i.e.,  Aramaic)  and  the  Hebrew  for  “heap  of  witness.” 
Professor  Moffatt  has  inserted  the  margin  in  the  text.  “My 
father,  my  father,  worth  chariots  and  horsemen  to  Israel” 
(cf.  2 Kgs.  xiii.  14  “you  are  worth”)  as  a rendering  of 
“My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof”  (2  Kgs.  ii.  12),  is  paraphrase  not  translation. 
Especially  instructive  is  the  following : 

A.V. 

The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  filled 
with  blood,  it  is  made  fat  with  fat- 
ness, and  with  the  blood  of  lambs 
and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  the 
kidneys  of  rams  : for  the  Lord  hath 
a sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a great 
slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea. 

And  the  unicorns  come  down 
with  them,  and  the  bullocks  with 
the  bulls;  and  their  land  shall  be 
soaked  with  blood,  and  their  dust 
made  fat  with  fatness  (Isa.  xxiv.  6, 
7). 


The  Eternal’s  sword  is  gorged 
with  blood. 

greased  with  the  fat  of  its  victims, 
with  blood  of  common  human  folk, 

with  fat  of  the  low  crowd; 

and  leaders  shall  be  struck  down 
too, 

nobles  and  notables ; 
for  the  Eternal  holds  a sacrifice  at 
Busaireh, 

and  slaughters  victims  in  the 
land  of  Edom; 

their  blood  shall  soak  the  country, 
and  their  fat  shall  smear  the  dust; 
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Here  Dr.  Moffatt  in  paraphrasing  the  passage  spoils  the  fig- 
ure, which  describes  the  Lord’s  vengeance  upon  his  enemies 
as  “a  great  sacrifice  or  slaughter.”  The  mention  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals — the  lambs,  goats,  bulls,  etc. — is  in  keeping 
with  the  picture.  The  mention  of  “common  human  folk,” 
etc.,  is  not.  Instead  of  spoiling  the  metaphor  it  would  have 
been  better  to  trust  to  the  commonsense  of  the  reader. 

The  substitution  of  “Euphrates”  for  “the  river”  (Isa.  xi.  15, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8),  of  “the  west”  for  “Tarshish”  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10),  of 
“Joseph”  for  “he“  (Gen.  1.  10),  and  of  “Jehoiakin”  for  the 
pronouns  “him”  and  “he”  (2  Kgs.  xxv.  28,  29)  may  also  be 
classed  as  paraphrase.  But  such  changes  suggest  that  the 
New  Translation  is  intended  for  children  and  not  for  adults. 

As  paraphrase  may  also  be  classed  the  reversing  of  the 
form  of  statement  in  such  passages  as : “they  are  not  cheap 
to  him”  for  “and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his  sight” 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  14),  “speak”  for  “hold  not  thy  peace”  (Ps.  Ixxxii. 
i),  “and  I will  keep  my  word”  for  “that  I will  not  lie”  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  35),  “remember”  for  “and  forget  not”  (Ps.  ciii.  2). 
h.  Words  are  inserted  which  are  not  in  the  original. 

When  a translator  allows  himself  such  liberty  in  the 
rendering  of  the  text,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
frequently  yield  to  the  temptation  of  reading  his  own  ideas 
into  it.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  lengths  to 
which  Dr.  Moffatt  is  prepared  to  go  in  this  regard.  The 
title  of  Psalm  xlv.,  “From  the  Choirmaster’s  collection  of 
Korahite  songs.  To  the  tune  of  ‘The  Lilies.’  An  ode  or  love 
song,”  is  also  paraphrase;  it  gives  us  Dr.  Moffatt’s  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  title.  The  words  “collection,”  “songs,” 
“tune”  and  “or”  are  not  in  the  original;  but  Professor  Mof- 
fatt has  not  indicated  this  in  any  way.  The  same  applies  to 
such  passages,  as : “Before  ever  the  child  knows  good  food  from 
bad”^®  (Isa.  vii.  15);  “The  river  divine  has  streams”  (Ps. 

The  view  that  “evil”  and  “good”  refers  to  food  was  advocated  by 
Clericus  (cf.  Alexander’s  Isaiah  in  loco).  While  a superficial  argument 
in  its  favor  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  food  is  referred  to  in  the 
context,  it  is  far  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  moral  distinctions.  It  is 
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xlvi.  4)  ; “so  they  pitched  a bridal  tent  for  Absalom  on  the 
top  of  th-e  palace”  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22)  ; “wearing  only  a linen 
kilt  round  his  middle”  (2  Sam.  vi.  14) ; “I  am  only  a blossom 
of  the  plain,  a mere  lily  of  the  dale”  (Song  ii.  i)  ; “Your 
humble  servant  is  but  a cur”  (2  Kgs.  viii.  13) ; “all  were 
handed  over  to  them  by  God”  for  “he  gave  (them)  all  into 
his  hand”  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17) ; “this  girl’s  marriage-vitdk” 
(Gen.  xxix.  27)  ; “and  the  other  for  Azazel  the  demon” 
(Lev.  xvi.  8) ; “burnt  their  children  alive  in  sacrifice”^*  (2 
Kgs.  xvii.  31);  “inscribed  with  God’s  own  finger”  (Ex. 
xxxi.  18) ; “In  the  land  of  Eden  to  the  far  east,  God  the 
Eternal  then  planted  a park”  (Gen.  ii.  8)  ; “a  bit  of  land 
worth  fifty  pounds,  what  is  a trifle  like  that  between  me  and 
you”  (Gen.  xxiii.  15);  “‘Go,’  said  Elijah,  ‘but  consider 
what  I have  done  to  you !’  ” for  “And  he  said  unto  him.  Go 
back  again  (lit..  Go,  return)  : for  what  have  I done  to  thee?” 
(i  Kgs.  xix.  20);  “retire,  leaving  him  in  the  lurch”  for 
“retire  from  him”  (2  Sam.  xi.  15);  “taking  the  usual  fee 
for  cursing”  (Numb.  xxii.  7);  “their  spoil  is  divided  by 
Israel,  the  fair  Dove^®  at  home”  for  “and  she  that  dwelleth 
at  home  divideth  the  spoil”  (Ps.  Ixviii.  12)  ; “his  arm  is 
stretched  out  still  to  strike”  (Isa.  ix.  12)  ; “his  trailing  robes 
spread  over  the  temple-floor”  for  “and  his  train  filled  the 
temple”  (Isa.  vi.  i);  “ye  are  my  trusty  vdtnesses”  (Isa. 
xliii.  10) ; “for  my  plans  are  not  like  your  plans,  nor  your 
ways  like  my  ways”  (Isa.  Iv.  8) ; “that  a mere  child  can 

singular  that  Dr.  Moffatt  should  introduce  this  questionable  interpreta- 
tion here  while  at  the  same  time  rendering  Deut.  i.  39  by  “and  the 
children  who  know  no  difference  yet  between  good  and  evil.”  In  2 Sam. 
xix,  35  the  translation  is,  “Have  I a taste  for  pleasures?” 

Dr.  Moffatt  here  inserts  the  word  “alive”  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Hebrew;  but  omits  the  phrase  “in  fire”  which  does. 

15  “Israel”  is  inserted  on  the  basis  of  the  Targum  paraphrase  which  is 
more  or  less  of  an  interpretation;  “dove”  is  apparently  derived  con- 
jecturally  from  “she  that  dwelleth”  by  a metathesis  ( nm  being  ap- 
parently changed  to  jijr  ) ; and  “fair”  is  simply  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  as  an  appropriate  epithet.  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19  “thy  Dove  Israel” 
does  not  even  have  the  support  of  the  Targum. 
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count  them”  (Isa.  x.  19).  The  words  which  are  here  italicized 
are  all  supplied  by  Dr.  Moffatt  as  if  they  were  in  the  original 
and  he  makes  other  changes  which  we  shall  not  now  pause 
to  consider. 

When  we  remember  that  the  AV  translators  were  very 
careful  to  indicate  (by  the  use  of  different  type)  the  supply- 
ing of  words  not  found  in  the  original  even  when  clearly 
favored  by  the  context  and  required  by  the  English  idiom, 
e.g.  “and  he  saw  that  it  was  good”  (Gen.  i.  4),  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  difference  between  their  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a translator  and  that  of  Dr.  Moffatt.  They  allowed 
themselves  no  such  freedom  as  Dr.  Moffatt  claims;  and  yet 
Dr.  Moffatt  makes  no  effort  to  indicate  how  much  of  his 
rendering  is  his  own  interpretation. 

c.  The  translation  contains  interpolations. 

In  addition  to  the  interpretive  insertions  in  the  text  which 
are  not  indicated  in  any  way,  the  New  Translation  contains 
many  explanatory  parentheses.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
meanings  of  names  not  translated,  e.g.  “Cain  (Got),”  or  the 
Hebrew  of  names  which  are  translated,  e.g.  “Glen-Undoing 
( Achor-vale),”  are  often  inserted  in  the  text.  This  is  done 
with  the  names  of  all  of  Jacob’s  sons.  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  con- 
stantly uses  the  parenthesis  to  enclose  words  or  phrases 
which  actually  occur  in  the  text:  e.g.  “that  is,  Zoar”  (Gen. 
xiii.  8)  ; “and  she  was  a shepherdess”  (xxix.  9)  ; “the  Eter- 
nal declares”  (Jer.  xxix.  32,  cf.  Hag.  i.  5,  9,  ii.  7,  9)  ; “the 
son  of  Ahitub”  (2  Sam.  viii.  16)  ; “having  no  children” 
(Lev.  xxii.  13).  Sometimes  the  parenthesis  covers  a verse 
(e.g.  I Sam.  xviii.  21,  xxi.  7,  i Kgs.  ii.  27)  or  more  (cf. 
2 Chron.  v.  11-13).  This  cannot  fail  to  cause  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  For  the  reader  cannot 
tell  without  comparing  the  original  or  a reliable  translation 
whether  a parenthesis  is  actually  a part  of  the  text  or  an 
insertion  of  the  translator.  The  only  proper  place  for  a 
translator’s  comments  is  in  the  margin  or  in  a separate  section 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  text.  But,  if  explanations  are 
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to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  we  might  at  least  expect  that  they 
would  be  clearly  designated  as  such. 

d.  The  translation  involves  omissions  or  excisions. 

This  may  be  the  first  part  of  the  verse : “And  he  discovered 
the  covering  of  Judah”  (Isa.  xxii.  8),  “one  thousand  shall 
flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one”  (Isa.  xxx.  17),  “thy  nakedness 
shall  be  uncovered,  yea,  thy  shame  shall  be  seen”  (Isa.  xlvii. 
3).  Or  it  may  be  the  last  part  of  the  verse : “Bless  the  Lord, 
O my  soul!”  (Ps.  ciii.  22),  “in  the  Red  [Reed]  Sea”  (Ps. 
cxxxvi.  15),  “and  it  shall  be  as  he  that  gathereth  ears  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim”  (Isa.  xvii.  5),  “all  the  merry  hearted  do 
sigh”  (Isa.  xxiv.  7),  “now  I will  lift  up  myself”  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
ii),  “an  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you”  (Isa.  xli.  24), 
“did  not  the  Lord,  he  against  whom  we  have  sinned?  for 
they  would  not  walk  in  his  ways,  neither  were  they  obedient 
unto  his  law”  (Isa.  xlii.  24).  Or  it  may  be  the  first  part  and 
the  last  part : “Come  ye  near  unto  me,  hear  ye  this  . . . and 
now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me”  (Isa.  xlviii. 
16).  Compare  also:  “the  woman  said  to  them.  Over  the 
water !”  for  “and  the  woman  said  to  them,  they  be  gone  over 
the  brook  of  water”  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20)  ; “I  cannot!”  for  “I 
will  not  do  this  thing”  (2  Sam.  xi.  ii)  ; “Yours  indeed  the 
God  of  mystery,  a God  who  saves”  for  “Verily  thou  art  a God 
that  hidest  thyself,  O God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour”  (Isa.  xlv. 
15).  The  rendering  “whenever  he  knows  good  food  from  bad” 
instead  of  “that  he  may  know  (or,  when  he  knows)  to  refuse 
the  evil,  and  choose  the  good”  (Isa.  vii.  16)  involves  elision 
and  transposition  as  well  as  the  interpolation  referred  to 
above.  “Get  wisdom,  get  understanding : forget  it  not ; neither 
decline  from  the  words  of  my  mouth,”  (Prov.  iv.  5),  is 
changed  into  “swerve  not  from  my  orders.  Get  sense,  get 
knowledge,”  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  lines  and  omitting 
the  words  “forget  it  not.” 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  these  omissions  are  not,  as 
in  many  instances,  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Moffatt  has  fol- 
lowed one  or  more  of  the  versions,  notably  the  LXX,  in 
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preference  to  the  Hebrew.  He  has  done  this  in  many  in- 
stances. But  in  the  passages  above  cited  the  evidence  of  the 
versions  despite  occasional  variations  supports  the  Masso- 
retic  Text  as  against  these  “short”  readings  of  Dr.  Moffatt. 

e.  The  translation  involves  in  many  instances  a rearrange- 
ment of  the  text. 

( I ) This  may  be  a whole  chapter:  thus,  Lev.  iii  is  placed 
between  chaps,  i and  ii,  and  xii  between  xv  and  xvi ; in  i Sam. 
chaps,  viii-xii  are  recast  as  follows:  viii.  1-9,  x.  ly-iQa,  viii. 
11-22,  X.  i9b-24,  xii.,  X.  25-27,  ix.,  x.  1-16,  xi. ; in  2 Sam. 
the  sequence  of  the  concluding  chapters  is  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxiii. 
8-39,  xxii.,  xxiii.  1-7;  i Kings  xxi  precedes  chapter  xx. 
Jeremiah  xlv.  is  inserted  after  xxxvi.  7,  etc.  That  verses  may 
be  “lost”  in  this  process  of  rearrangement — i Sam.  viii.  10 
is  apparently  missing;  so  also  are  Jer.  xx.  12-13,  Prov.  iv. 
7a — is  not  the  least  dangerous  feature  of  this  “critical” 
manipulation  of  the  text.  (2)  Verses  are  transposed.  This 
fact  meets  us  in  the  translation  at  the  very  outset.  The  open- 
ing words,  “This  is  the  story  of  how  the  universe  was 
formed”  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a rendering  of  the  first 
verse  of  Gen.  i.  but  a loose  and  inaccurate  rendering  of  ii.  4a 
which  has  been  transferred  to  this  place.  In  Gen.  vii.  the  order 
of  verses  is  1-5,  10,  7-9,  i6b,  12,  17,  22-23,  6,  ii,  i3-i6a, 
17a,  18-21,  24.’^®  Jer.  xxxi.  15-17  is  sandwiched  in  between 
vss.  I and  2 of  chap.  xL,  Gen.  xxv.  5 is  put  after  xxiv.  i. 
(3)  Parts  of  verses  are  transposed : e.g.  in  Nahum  the  order 
is:  i.  I,  2a,  2b,  3c,  3d,  4-7,  8a,  3a,  3b,  8b,  9c,  9b,  9a,  2c,  2d, 
10,  12-13,  15.  ii-  2,  i.  II,  14,  ii-  I,  3-13,  iii-  Verse  9 

While  this  rearrangement  is  mainly  due  to  Professor  Moffatt’s 
acceptance  of  the  documentary  analysis  of  this  account,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  we  find  instances  of  this  transposition  even  in  passages  which  he 
apparently  assigns  to  a single  author. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  recasting  of  Gen.  xxxiv,  he  has 
made  the  narrative  self-contradictory.  Vs.  24,  states  that  “the  citizens 
(of  Shechem)  all”  agreed  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of  Hamor  and 
his  son  Shechem.  Vs.  27  tells  us  that  shortly  thereafter  the  sons  of  Jacob 
“fell  on  them  in  their  pain,  murdered  every  male  in  the  town  and  sacked 
it.”  Yet  in  verses  3a,  2b,  and  ^h,  which  in  Dr.  MofTatt’s  version  are  placed 
after  the  passage  just  quoted,  we  read  of  Shechem’s  intrigue  with  Dinah. 
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of  chap,  i is  esp>ecially  interesting  because  in  it  the  three  parts 
are  arranged  in  the  reverse  order.  Cf.  Ps.  iii  where  vs.  yb 
follows  ya  and  Job  xxviii.  where  vss.  lo-ii  are  arranged 
thus,  loa,  iia,  lob,  iib;  and  Isa.  xi.  where  the  order  of  vss. 
6-7  is : 6a,  yb,  6b,  ya. 

/.  The  translation  is  at  times  not  a rendering  of  the  He- 
brew, but  a reading  into  the  Hebrew  of  conjectural  mean- 
ings which  have  found  favor  with  the  critics.  “Angels”  (for 
“sons  of  God”)  points  to  a mythological  interpretation  of 
Gen.  vi.  2 (cf.  “Titans,”  xiv.  5) ; “oracular  oak”  (Gen.  xii. 
6)  to  a belief  in  tree  worship;  “household  gods”  (Gen.  xxxi. 
9)  to  patriarchal  polytheism;  “dervishes”  (i  Sam.  x.  ii, 
cf.  espec.  xix.  20)  to  the  theory  that  prophetism  developed 
out  of  such  ecstatic  phenomena  as  are  found  today  among 
the  howling  dervishes;  “local  sanctuary”  (for  “judges,” 
Ex.  xxi.  6)  to  the  theory  that  the  law  regarding  the  central 
sanctuary  (Deut.  xii.  ii,  etc.)  belongs  to  the  period  of  Josiah 
(7th  century)  and  is  non-Mosaic ; “and  when  the  king  desires 
your  beauty,  yield  to  him”  ( Ps.  xlv.  1 1 ) , to  the  view  that  this 
psalm  is  a marriage  ode.  “Of  every  kind”  (Gen.  i.  ii,  12, 
cf.  vs.  21 ) seems  to  be  a deliberate  attempt  to  escape  the  argu- 
ment for  stability  of  species  contained  in  the  literal  rendering 
“after  his  kind,”  which  has  been  so  strongly  stated  by  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  substitution  of  “sacred”  for  “holy,”  referred  to 
above,  is  due  probably  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 
students  of  “comparative  religion”  that  the  idea  of  holiness 
was  originally  without  ethical  significance  and  amounted 
merely  to  a taboo.  Compare  also : “Yet  at  Adam-town  they 
broke  their  bond”  for  “but  they  like  men  [AV  margin,  “like 

In  other  words,  unless  we  regard  Shechem  as  having  refused  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  he  himself  had  proposed  to  the  citizens  of 
Shechem,  or  assume  that  the  “every  male”  does  not  include  Shechem,  his 
intrigue  with  Dinah  took  place  after  he  had  been  killed  by  her  brothers. 
This  is  called  disentangling  “two  separate  forms  or  fragments  of  a 
story” ; and  the  reader  is  supposed  to  recognize  that  the  J account 
(printed  in  italics)  represents  a different  and  quite  divergent  account 
from  the  E narrative  which  precedes.  But  it  will  be  very  confusing,  to 
say  the  least,  to  many  readers  who  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  the 
simple,  self-consistent  narrative  of  the  AV. 
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Adam”]  have  transgressed  the  covenant”  (Hos.  vi.  7) ; “ever 
since  Egypt  I called  him  my  son”  for  “and  called  my  son 
out  of  Egypt”  (Hos.  xi.  i,  cf.  Matt.  ii.  15)  ; “for  I am 
mortal  as  my  fathers  were”  for  “for  I am  not  better  than  my 
fathers  were”  (i  Kgs.  xix.  4)  ; “I  am  out  against  your  an- 
cient foe”  for  “but  against  the  house  wherewith  I have  war” 
(lit.  “house  of  my  warfare,”  2 Chron.  xxxv.  21 ) ; “my  spirit 
shall  not  be  immortal  in  them”  (Gen.  vi.  3)  ; “who  counted 
his  trust  for  true  religion”  for  “and  he  counted  it  unto  him 
for  righteousness”  (Gen.  xv.  6). 

We  notice  also  that  Dr.  Moffatt  does  not  hesitate  to  dog- 
matize in  rendering  Words  and  passages  the  meaning  of 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  uncertain.  Thus,  “Sacred 
lots”  for  “Urim  and  Thummim”  (cf.  “judicial  pouch”), 
“outlawed”  for  “cut  off  from  his  people,”  “apron”  for 
“ephod,”  “pilgrim  song”  for  “song  of  ascents,”  “acacia” 
for  “shittim,”  “Romans”  for  “ships  of  Chittim”  (Dan.  xi. 
30),  “Parah’”®  for  “Euphrates”  (Jer.  xiii.  4 ff),  “sacred 
pole”  for  “grove,”  “foreign  bodyguard”  for  “Cherethitesand 
Pelethites”  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  etc.),  “ode”  for  “maschil,” 
“golden  ode”  for  “michtam,”  “his  guardian”  for  “Melzar” 
(Dan.  i.  ii),  “sandal  wood”  for  “almug”  (i  Kgs.  x),  etc., 
are  arbitrary  because  more  or  less  doubtful  renderings.^® 
g.  The  tendency  to  minimise.  In  Dr.  Moffatt’s  translation 

In  the  Hebrew  the  word  is  Perath  which  is  the  regular  name  for  the 
Euphrates,  although  it  was  also  called  “the  River’’  and  “the  Great  River’’ 
by  way  of  eminence.  The  reader  might  suppose  that  Parah  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Dr.  Moffatt  is  here  advocating  the  theory  of  a number  of  the  critics 
(cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jeremiah,  p.  183  f)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
Euphrates  but  to  the  Wady  Farah  a wady  “within  an  hour  of  Anathoth.” 
While  this  may  be  regarded  as  possible,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  reader  is  entitled  to  a word  of  explanation. 

We  notice  that  Dr.  Moffatt  substitutes  “Babylon”  for  “Sheshach” 
(Jer.  XXV.  26;  li.  41)  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  is  a cryptographic 
expression  (Athbash),  although  this  is  a theory  which  has  never  been 
proved.  He  even  substitutes  “Chaldea”  for  “in  the  midst  of  those  that 
rise  up  against  me”  (Jer.  li.  i) — a still  more  doubtful  cryptogram — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  mention  of  Babylon  in  the  immediate  context 
makes  the  theory  in  this  case  still  more  improbable. 
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there  is  a decided  tendency  to  tone  down  words  and  phrases, 
to  empty  them  of  much  of  their  meaning.  Thus,  “young 
woman”  is  substituted  for  “virgin”  (Isa.  vii.  14)  despite  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  warrants 
the  latter  rendering"®  and  is  supported  by  the  LXX  and  the 
N.T.  In  Ps.  cx.  4 “Thou  are  a priest  for  ever”  is  changed  to 
“You  are  to  be  a priest  for  life.”  This  is  very  significant.  The 
versions  support  the  rendering  “for  ever.”  Four  times  in 
Hebrews  this  verse  is  quoted  or  cited  as  referring  to  the 
eternal  priesthood  of  Christ;  and  Dr.  Moffatt  has  there  ren- 
dered it  “for  ever.”  Here  simply  in  order  to  escape  the  Mes- 
sianic reference  he  renders  it  “for  life.”  This  cannot  be  said 
to  be  demonstrably  wrong.  The  words  “for  ever”  may  be 
used  in  a restricted  sense.  Dr.  Pusey  has  laid  down  what  we 
regard  as  the  proper  rule  of  interpretation  in  the  following 
words:  “But  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  have  their  full 
meaning,  unless  it  appears  from  the  passage  itself  that  they 
have  not.  In  the  passages  where  the  words,  for  ever,  from 
afore,  do  not  mean  eternity,  the  subject  itself  restrains  them. 
Thus,  for  ever,  looking  onward,  is  used  of  time,  equal  in 
duration  with  the  being  of  whom  it  is  written,  as,  he  shall  be 
thy  servant  for  ever,  i.e.,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  the  body.  So 
when  it  is  said  to  the  Son,  Thy  throne,  O God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever  it  speaks  of  a kingdom  which  shall  have  no  end.”^^ 
The  whole  question  then  turns  upon  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son here  referred  to.  The  Messianic  interpretation  is  very 
old  and  has  New  Testament  authority.  And  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  as  Dr.  Pusey  points  out  is  unrestricted  in  itself 
favors  this  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  writer 
had  wished  to  say  “for  life”  he  could  have  expressed  this  in  a 
Avay  which  would  have  been  open  to  only  one  interpretation. 
Is  it  fair  to  introduce  into  this  important  verse  such  a radical 
change  in  direct  defiance  of  the  XYw  Testament?  Is  it  fair  to 
the  reader  to  make  such  a change  without  a word  of  expla- 
nation? 

20  Certainly  in  the  case  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  43  cf.  vs.  16)  and  of 
Moses’  sister  (Ex.  ii.  8)  it  refers  to  unmarried  women  or  maidens,  and 
in  the  other  passages  where  it  occurs  it  may  have  that  meaning. 

21  Minor  Prophets,  II.  p.  71a. 
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We  notice  this  same  tendency  in  other  expressions  “a 
divine  hero”  for  “mighty  God”  (Isa.  ix.  6),  “right  zealous” 
for  “very  jealous”  (i  Kgs.  xix.  lo),  “and  then  he  disap- 
peared” for  “and  he  was  not”  (Gen.  v.  24),  “happy”  for 
“blessed,”  “sacred”  for  “holy,”  “loyal”  for  “righteous.” 
“The  Eternal  alone  is  your  God”  (Deut.  vi.  4)  is  twisted 
from  an  assertion  of  the  Oneness  of  Jehovah  into  a mere 
affirmation  of  henoth&ism.  “I  have  found  a law-book”  (2 
Kgs.  xxii.  8)  deliberately  tones  down  “I  have  found  the 
book  of  the  law”  in  the  interest  of  the  critical  theory  of  the 
late  date  of  the  Priest  Code. 

Clearly  the  Neiv  Translation  is  a very  free,  inaccurate 
and  unreliable  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  The  Deceptiveness  of  the  “New  Translation” 

The  last  subject  discussed  was  the  “unreliability”  of  the 
New  Translation.  “Unreliable”  would  seem  to  be  a suffi- 
ciently serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  work  of  any  trans- 
lator of  competent  scholarship.  We  would  gladly  stop  there. 
But  some  of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  translations  are  more  than  unrelia- 
ble ; they  are  deceptive.  Dr.  Moffatt  not  merely  uses  at  times 
great  freedom  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  original,  he  not 
merely  claims  the  right  to  introduce  renderings  which  are 
highly  questionable  because  based  on  meagre  textual  evi- 
dence or  pure  conjecture;  but  he  even  claims  the  right  to 
alter  the  text  in  the  interest  of  critical  theory,  without  indi- 
cating in  any  way  to  the  reader  that  he  has  substituted  a 
conjectural  reading  for  the  one  which  has  the  support  of 
Hebrew  Text  and  versions.  This  can  be  said  of  some  of 
the  “renderings”  already  cited.  But  we  shall  here  present 
several  specific  examples  of  this  critical  manipulation  of  the 
text. 

As  the  first  specification  in  our  indictment  we  cite  one 
of  those  proper  names  which  Dr.  Moffatt  has  rendered  into 
such  startling  English,  the  name  “Applescent.”  Since  the 
name  given  in  the  AV  to  the  last  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Job  is  Keren-happuk,  the  English  reader  would  naturally 
suppose  that  “Applescent”  is  its  English  equivalent.  But 
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such  is  not  the  case.  Keren  Juxppnk  (“isn  pp ) apparently 
means  “horn  of  antimony  {stibium)’'  and  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  “beautifier,”  i.e.,  one  who  could  add  to,  in  the  sense 
of  surpass,  the  charms  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  Targum 
explains  the  name  as  implying  that  “the  beauty  of  her 
countenance  was  as  great  as  a smaragd.”  The  LXX  and  the 
Vulgate  translate  the  name ; the  Syriac,  gives  it  as  Kerenpiik, 
the  Arabic  as  Kama  Napitka.  On  the  other  hand  “Apple- 
scent”  is  the  rendering  of  C’rnsn  rp“i  a conjectural  emen- 
dation favored  by  Cheyne.^’  This  emendation  retains  only 
one  consonant  of  each  word.  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  adopts  it  for 
his  New  Translation]  and  the  general  reader  who  trusts  to 
Dr.  Moffatt  will  suppose  that  “Applescent”  is  the  meaning 
of  Keren-happuk.  Is  it  fair  to  mislead  the  reader  in  this  way? 

In  2 Sam.  viii.  1 7 the  AV  correctly  renders  the  Hebrew  as 
follows:  “And  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the 
son  of  Abiathar  were  the  priests.”  Wellhausen  objected  to 
this  reading  because  it  did  not  fit  into  his  theory  that  Zadok 
was  not  of  priestly  descent.  So  he  arbitrarily  changed  the 
order  of  the  words.  Dr.  Moffatt  in  his  rendering  “Abiathar 
the  son  of  Ahimelek  (the  son  of  Ahitub)  and  Zadok  were  his 
priests”  simply  adopts  Wellhausen’s  conjectural  revision  (it 
is  not  supported  by  the  versions) ; and  he  goes  a step  further 
by  changing  “the  priests”  to  “his  priests”  (cf.  i Chron. 
xviii.  16),  a change  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  theory.  In 
other  words  he  arbitrarily  changes  this  passage  to  make  it 
say  what  the  critics  of  the  Wellhausen  school  want  it  to  say. 

This  passage  is  especially  noteworthy  because  it  furnishes 
us  with  a striking  illustration  of  the  unscholarly  inconsistency 
of  the  author  of  the  New  Translation.  Here  in  Samuel,  Dr. 
Moffatt  changes  the  order  of  words  in  order  to  avoid  the 
admission  that  Zadok  was  the  son  of  Ahitub.  Yet  in  i Chron. 
xviii.  16  he  accepts  the  reading  of  the  Massoretic  Text: 
“Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  and  Abimelek  the  son  of  Abiathar 
were  his  priests.”  This  might  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Moffatt  as  a meml>er  of  the  Wellhausen  School  en- 
tertains a very  low  estimate  of  Chronicles  and  is  therefore 

Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Diblica,  2569. 
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in  no  wise  concerned  to  harmonize  it  with  Samuel.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  is  simply  due  to  carelessness.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  when  Dr.  Moffatt  reached  this  passage 
in  Chronicles  he  had  forgotten  how  he  had  treated  the  one 
in  Samuel.  But  that  he  had  not  entirely  forgotten  it  is  indi- 
cated by  a further  point  which  arises  in  connection  with  it. 
In  I Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31  mention  is  made  of  “Ahimelek 
the  son  of  Abiathar”  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  LXX, 
Vulgate,  Syriac  and  Arabic.  On  the  other  hand  in  i Chron. 
xviii.  16,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  is  given  as  “Abimelek.” 
Since  the  versions  (LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.)  read  there,  as 
in  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  “Ahimelek,”  many  scholars  regard  the 
“Abimelek”  as  a scribal  error.  Dr.  Moffatt  who  often  follows 
the  LXX  against  the  Hebrew  might  be  expected  to  do  so. 
But  he  does  not.  Instead  he  changes  the  “Ahimelek”  of  xxiv. 
3,  6,  31  to  Abimelek ! Apparently  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  that 
Abiathar  could  have  had  a son  “Ahimelek”  lest  this  confirma- 
tion of  2 Sam.  viii.  17  might  endanger  the  conjectural  reading 
which  he  has  adopted  for  that  passage.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a better  proof  of  the  fact  that  as  a critic  of  the  Old 
Testament  Dr.  Moffatt  is  guided  by  theoretical  considera- 
tions rather  than  by  objective  evidence. 

We  turn  now  to  Ps.  xlv.  6.  There  the  familiar  rendering 
of  the  AV  “Thy  throne,  O God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,”  which 
accurately  renders  the  Hebrew  original,  is  changed  to  read, 
“Your  throne  shall  stand  for  evermore.”  This  change  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  vocative  “O  God”  is  not  orig- 
inal, but  due  to  an  Elohistic  redactor.  The  text,  it  is  claimed, 
originally  read  “shall  be”  ( YH  YH ) . The  redactor  either  mis- 
took this  word  for  the  Tetragram  “Jehovah”  (YHWH)  or 
sought  to  avoid  its  use  because  it  looked  like  the  Tetragram. 
So  he  changed  it  into  “God”  (Elohim).  No  objective  proof 
has  been  cited  in  support  of  this  claim  that  the  text  has  been 
tampered  with.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  Massoretic 
Text  is  singularly  strong;  and  its  correctness  is  confirmed  by 
the  New  Testament  (Heb.  i.  8).  Yet  at  least  seven  different 
emendations  have  been  proposed  which  avoid  the  Messianic 
reference.  Dr.  Moffatt  has  adopted  one  of  them,  an  emenda- 
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tion  which  has  been  described  by  Kirkpatrick  as  “ingenious” 
and  has  consequently  considerable  vogue,  but  which  owing 
to  its  highly  speculative  character  has  never  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  critics.  This  should  of  course  occasion  no 
surprise  since,  in  adopting  the  unnatural  rendering  “God  is 
thy  throne”  for  Heb.  i.  8, — a rendering  which  accepts  the 
traditional  text  although  it  twists  its  meaning, — Dr.  Moffatt 
clearly  showed  that  he  was  determined  to  avoid  at  all  costs 
the  obvious  and  natural  reference  of  this  passage  to  the 
deity  of  the  Messiah.^® 

We  shall  cite  one  other  passage,  Isa.  lii.  13-liii.  12.  That 
this  prophecy  is  Messianic  has  been  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  times.  This  is  clearly  taught  in  Acts 
viii.  35  and  it  was  only  with  the  rise  of  rationalism  in  Ger- 
many toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj’^  that  it  began 
to  be  seriously  questioned.  Certainly  it  is  an  interpretation 
which  should  be  considered  as  deserving  at  least  a fair  hear- 
ing. Yet  Dr.  IMoffatt  deliberately  changes  the  text  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  reader  that  the  passage  must 
refer  to  Israel. 

Moffatt 

Behold,  my  servant  Israel  yet  shall 
rise, 

he  shall  be  raised  on  high; 

4:  ^ * 

“Who  could  have  believed,”  they 
cry. 

“what  we  have  heard? 

Whoever  had  the  Eternal’s  power 
so  revealed  to  them? 

W’hy,  Israel  of  old  grew  like  a sap- 

. . r 

like  a shoot  springing  from  dry 
soil ; 

he  had  no  beauty  to  attract  our 
ej'cs, 

no  charm  to  make  us  choose 
him — 

* * ♦ 

Therefore  shall  he  win  victorj% 
he  shall  succeed  triumphantly, 
since  he  has  shed  his  life-blood, 
and  let  himself  be  numbered 
among  rebels, 

bearing  the  great  world’s  sins, 
and  interposing  for  rebellious 
men. 

2®  For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  passage  by  the  present  writer  see  this 
Review  for  .April  1023. 


Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal 
prudently,  he  shall  be  exalted  and 
extolled,  and  be  very  high.  (lii.  13) 
* ♦ * 

Who  hath  believed  our  report? 
and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed. 

For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him 
as  a tender  plant,  and  as  a root  out 
of  a dry  ground : he  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness ; and  when  we  shall 
see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  him  (liii.  2). 

♦ ♦ * 

Therefore  will  I divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong; 
because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death;  and  he  was  num- 
bered with  the  transgressors ; and 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made 
intercession  for  the  transgressors 
(liii.  12). 
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We  notice  first  of  all  that  Dr.  Moffatt  introduces  the  word 
“Israel”  twice  into  this  passage.  In  lii.  13  his  reading  is 
secured  apparently  by  changing  “shall  act  wisely”  ( 
into  “Israel”  ( ) although  there  is  no  warrant  for 

this  in  the  versions.  If  Dr.  Moflfatt  were  to  follow  the  Tar- 
gum  as  he  has  in  some  cases,  he  would  read  here  “my  servant 
the  Messiah.”  In  liii.  2 the  word  “Israel”  is  simply  inserted, 
in  order  to  make  the  national  interpretation  of  this  intensely 
persoml  utterance  clear  to  the  reader.  Furthermore  this 
national  interpretation  is  supported  by  three  further  changes 
in  the  text.  “Who  hath  believed  our  report?”  To  whom  does 
the  “our”  refer?  Alexander  regards  it  as  referring  to  “the 
Prophet  as  speaking  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  the 
prophets  generally.”  Of  the  view  that  the  nations  are  meant 
he  says  “But  this  hypothesis,  besides  being  arbitrary  in  itself, 
and  unsustained  by  any  parallel  case  in  which  the  heathen  are 
thus  introduced  as  speaking,  requires  a forced  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the  verse.”  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt 
by  rendering  “ ‘Who  could  have  believed,’  they  cry,  ‘what 
we  have  heard’  ” makes  it  natural  to  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  the  nations  (twice  referred  to  by  “they”  in  lii.  15)  are 
speaking.  Similarly  in  vs.  8,  the  words  “for  the  transgres- 
sion of  my  people  was  he  smitted”  (cf.  ARV,  “to  whom  the 
stroke  was  due”)  is  changed  to  “struck  down  for  sins  of 
ours,”  which  again  makes  it  most  natural  to  think  of  the 
nations  as  speaking.^*  And  finally  in  liii.  12  the  words  “bear- 
ing the  great  world’s  sins,”  seem  intended  to  stress  this 
national  aspect  more  than  would  be  done  by  the  word 
“many.”  In  this  way  and  by  the  use  of  such  methods  Dr. 
Moffatt  changes  a passage  which  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  has  regarded  as  prophetic 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  Israel  and  the  world  into  a 
glorification  of  Israel  as  the  innocent  sufferer  for  the  sins 

2*  The  versions  dearly  confirm  the  reading  “my  people”  for  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Targum  instead  of  think- 
ing of  Israel  as  bearing  the  sins  of  the  nations  explains  this  verse  as 
referring  to  the  time  when  the  Messiah  shall  deliver  Israel  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  nations  and  the  nations  shall  bear  the  penalty  for 
Israel’s  sins. 
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of  the  nations.  Dr.  iMoffatt  does  not  intend  to  be  dishonest; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “ordinary  reader”  for  whom 
the  Nezc  Translation  is  avowedly  prepared,  such  translations 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  a deliberate  falsification  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Moffatt’s  treatment  of  this  passage  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  he  has  dedicated  his  Neiv  Translation  to 
Principal  Smith  of  Aberdeen  University.  The  dedication 
reads  as  follows : “To  the  very  Rev.  Sir  George  Adam  Smith 
from  whom  I learned  Hebrew  and  more  than  Hebrew.” 
What  does  this  dedication  mean?  When  we  turn  to  Princi- 
pal’s Smith’s  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  a book  which  Dr.  Moffatt 
probably  studied  under  the  guidance  of  its  author  in  stu- 
dent days  at  Glasgow,  we  find  that  Dr.  Mofifatt  differs 
radically  from  his  teacher.  Dr.  Smith  has  told  us  plainly 
that  “the  mass  of  Christian  critics  at  the  present  day  are 
probably  right  when  they  assume  that  Israel  are  the  speakers 
in  vss.  1-6”^®  of  Isa.  liii.  Dr.  Moffatt  changes  the  text  so 
as  to  make  the  nations  the  speakers.  Dr.  Smith  has  declared 
further  that  the  picture  of  the  servant  is  individualistic  and 
personal.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  rhetorical  question 
“Was  it  very  wonderful  that  a people  with  such  an  experi- 
ence, and  with  such  examples,  both  human  and  Divine, 
should  at  last  be  led  to  the  thought  of  One  Sufferer,  who 
would  exhibit  in  Himself  all  the  meaning,  and  procure  for 
His  people  all  the  virtue,  of  that  vicarious  reproach  and 
sorrow,  which  a long  line  of  their  martyrs  had  illustrated, 
and  which  God  had  revealed  as  the  passion  of  His  own 
love?”"®  Dr.  Moffatt  on  the  contrary  twice  introduces  the 
word  “Israel”  into  this  passage,  clearly  with  a view  to  avoid- 
ing that  individualistic,  or  Messianic  interpretation  of  this 
passage  which  is  so  precious  to  hosts  of  Christian  believers. 
This  is  quite  instructive  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  claims 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  II.  p.  349. 

Ibid.,  p.  358  f . Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  see  in  this  passage  a picture 
of  the  Messiah  as  foreshadowed  in  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets, 
notably  Jeremiah.  For  a discussion  of  this  problem  see  this  Review  for 
January  1925,  pp.  99  f. 
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of  the  critics  that  “all  scholars  are  agreed”  and  that  the 
important  results  of  criticism  are  “assured.”  But  it  is  also 
instructive  because  it  suggests  how  we  should  understand 
the  words  of  the  “dedication” — “from  whom  I learned  He- 
brew and  more  than  Hebrciv.”  What  was  the  more  than 
Hebrew  which  Dr.  Moffatt  learned  from  Dr.  Smith?  Clearly 
it  was  not  any  of  the  details  of  exegesis.  For  in  this  passage 
the  pupil  shows  entire  disregard  for  the  views  of  the  master. 
What  was  it  then?  In  what  do  teacher  and  pupil  agree?  In 
what  can  we  trace  most  clearly  the  influence  of  Dr.  Smith  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Dr.  Moffatt  learned  from  his  teacher 
the  art  of  “interpretation,”  the  right  of  the  scholar  to  make 
any  passage,  no  matter  how  sacred,  no  matter  how  precious 
it  may  have  proved  itself  to  generations  of  Christians,  say 
whatever  he  may  want  it  to  say.  In  a word,  Dr.  Moffatt 
learned  “higher  criticism”  from  Dr.  Smith  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  this  passage,  it  has  happened  in  his  case 
as  in  that  of  many  another,  that  the  pupil  has  outstripped  the 
master. 


Conclusion 

The  New  Translation  is  being  widely  advertised  and  ac- 
tively discussed,  extravagantly  praised  and  vigorously  con- 
demned. The  publishers  describe  it  as  a “monumental  work.” 
Our  principal  reason  for  devoting  so  much  attention  to  it, 
is  because  we  believe  that  in  a sense  their  estimate  of  it  is 
correct.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  regard  it  as  a work 
of  such  conspicuous  scholarship  that  it  will  obtain,  or  per- 
manently hold,  a place  among  the  great  translations  of  Holy 
Writ.  On  the  contrary  a translation  which  aims  primarily 
at  novelty,  which  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  doubtful  ren- 
derings and  which  does  not  deal  fairly  with  the  original  of 
which  it  purports  to  be  a translation,  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  more  than  ephemeral  popularity.  It  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a whole  series  of  nezv  translations,  each  striving  to  outdo 
its  predecssors  in  novelty  and  originality.  Or  it  will  arouse 
Christian  people  who  love  the  Bible  to  protest  in  no  uncer- 
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tain  terms  against  this  popular  pastime  of  the  critics,  the 
“wresting”  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  interest  of  “modern 
thought.”  This  book  is  momentous  because  it  is,  we  believe, 
the  boldest  and  most  ambitious  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  rew-rite  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  rationalistic  criti- 
cism, to  introduce  purely  conjectural  changes  into  a transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  not  merely  without  explaining 
or  justifying  them,  but  even  without  indicating  their  pres- 
ence in  any  way.  Except  for  the  general  statements  in  the 
brief  (four  page)  preface  in  which  Dr.  Moffatt  states  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  views  of  radical  critics  as  to  the  unreliability 
of  the  text  and  his  attempts  to  emend  it,  there  is  nothing 
which  could  give  the  “ordinary  reader”  whom  Dr.  IMofifatt 
tells  us  he  has  particularly  in  view  the  slightest  hint  that  he 
has  changed  the  text  of  a passage.  The  use  of  “dots”  to  indi- 
cate that  the  text  is  “corrupt”  and  of  italics  and  brackets  to 
discriminate  “documents”  and  “editorial  additions  or  later 
interpolations”  may  lead  him  to  feel  doubtful  of  the  text  of 
a passage.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  translation 
is  at  all  uncertain — no  question-marks,  no  footnotes;  noth- 
ing. There  is  not  even  an  index.^^  Yet  Dr.  Moffatt  frankly 
characterizes  some  of  his  renderings  as  “guesses.”  And  he 
tells  us : “When  the  choice  lay  between  a guess  or  a gap,  I 
inclined  to  prefer  the  former,  feeling  that  the  ordinary 
reader,  for  whom  this  version  is  designed,  would  have  a 
proper  dislike  of  gaps.”  This  is  in  a sense  true.  A gap  looks 
ugly  and  we  “dislike”  it  because  it  is  so  conspicuous  to  the 
eye  and  because  it  so  obviously  breaks  the  connection.  But  a 
“guess”  is  dangerous  just  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  the 
eye  and  may  make  excellent  sense  and  therefore  pass  muster 
as  something  more  than  a guess.  If  Dr.  Moffatt’s  transla- 
tion had  more  obvious  “gaps”  and  fewer  unrecognizable 
“guesses”  it  would  not  be  so  deceptive  a version  of  the  Old 

This  is  inconvenient  to  say  the  least.  When,  for  example,  Dr.  Moffatt 
places  Isa.  x.  20-23  after  xxiii.  22  he  certainly  owes  it  to  his  readers  to 
tell  them  where  to  find  it.  The  Shorter  Bible  radical  as  it  is  in  many 
ways  has  at  least  this  in  its  favor  that  it  provides  an  index  to  tell  the 
reader  what  passages  are  given  and  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
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Testament.  Dr.  Moffatt  excuses  himself  from  what  would 
seem  the  obvious  duty  of  calling  attention  to  these  “guesses,” 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  so  many  of  them.  “Since  nearly 
every  page,”  he  tells  us,  “contains  some  emendation  of  the 
traditional  text  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  point,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  annotate  them.”^®  This  is  unfortunate,  to 
say  the  least.  For  we  believe  that  if  all  the  “guesses”  were 
“annotated,”  the  “ordinary  reader”  would  be  able  to  see 
what  havoc  “criticism”  has  played  with  the  Scriptures  and 
would  revolt  against  it.  As  it  is  he  must  either  follow  Dr. 
Moffatt  blindly,  accepting  without  question  his  statement 
that  no  emendations  of  the  traditional  text  have  been  made 
“except  upon  what  the  translator  regards  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence,” or  else  he  must  compare  every  passage  with  a re- 
liable translation  or  have  recourse  to  a scholarly  commentary 
to  find  out  whether  the  surprisingly  “fresh”  rendering  which 
Dr.  Moffatt  gives  of  a passage  has  substantial  evidence  back 
of  it  or  is  simply  a “guess”  of  the  critic. 

As  an  indication  of  the  difference  between  Dr.  Moffatt’s  attitude 
toward  the  Old  Testament  and  his  treatment  of  the  New,  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  while  as  we  have  stated  there  is  not  a single  footnote  in 
his  Old  Testament  (1031  pages)  his  New  Testament  (327  pages)  has 
about  two  hundred  marginal  notes.  Yet  the  difference  is  not  really  as 
great  as  this  would  seem  to  indicate  for  the  same  inconsistency  which 
we  have  found  to  figure  so  prominently  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  Old  Testament 
is  no  new  feature  in  it,  but  one  which  is  also  observable  in  his  New 
Testament.  The  star  example  of  this  is  Matt.  i.  16,  which  Dr.  Moffatt 
renders  “Jacob  [was]  the  father  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph  (to  whom  the 
virgin  Mary  was  betrothed)  [was]  the  father  of  Jesus  who  is  called 
‘Christ.’  ” This  is  a rendering  of  von  Soden’s  text,  regarding  which 
Professor  Armstrong  tells  us,  “In  Matt.  i.  16  von  Soden  inserts  in  his 
text  the  reading  supposedly  underlying  the  rendering  in  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac, — a reading  which  is  not  found  in  any  primary  authority’’  (cf. 
this  REVIEW,  for  July  1915,  p.  464).  This  extremely  questionable  reading 
which  makes  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  in  a literal  physical  sense. 
Dr.  Moffatt  adopted  without  mentioning  the  vitally  important  fact  that 
he  was  following  von  Soden  in  the  use  of  a reading  “not  found  in  any 
primary  authority.”  He  did  not  add  any  footnote  at  all ! But  in  the  case 
of  I Thess.  V.  4,  for  example,  he  carefully  stated  that  he  read  “thieves” 
( AtX^TTTas  ) instead  of  “thief”  ( icXiirTris  ) on  the  authority  of  “A  B and 
the  Bohairic  version.”  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that  such 
inconsistency  is  more  than  mere  inconsistency. 
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In  Stating  that  Dr.  Moffatt  has  deliberately  “falsified”  the 
text  in  such  passages  as  those  just  cited,  we  have  no  intention 
of  bringing  a railing  accusation  against  a distinguished 
scholar.  Dr.  Moffatt  has  no  intention  of  being  dishonest.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  “honest  translator,”  who  must  recog- 
nize that  “the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  for  the  most 
part,  books  which  have  been  either  made  out  of  books,  or 
edited  more  or  less  drastically  by  later  hands.”  He  has  be- 
come so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  conjectural  criticism  that 
he  perhaps  thinks  his  New  Translation  a decidedly  conserva- 
tive piece  of  work.  He  doubtless  aims  to  be  candid  when  he 
assures  the  reader  that  no  emendation  of  the  traditional  text 
“has  been  admitted  except  upon  what  the  translator  regards 
as  sufficient  evidence.”  He  can  cite  the  names  of  eminent 
scholars  in  favor  of  his  rendering  of  Ps.  xlv.  6,  and  of  his 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  his  rendering  of  these  and  of  other  verses,  is  a literal 
forgery,  i.e.,  the  substitution  of  a purely  conjectural  reading 
for  one  the  correctness  of  which  cannot  be  questioned  on 
objective  grounds.  Dr.  Moffatt  like  many  others  does  not 
recognize  that  the  fact  that  he  feels  that  he  can  improve  on  a 
passage  of  the  Bible  is  in  itself  no  sufficient  proof  that  the 
passage  in  question  is  corrupt  or  that  his  emendation  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  it.  But  our  quarrel  is  not  with  Dr. 
INIoffatt  personally  but  with  his  method;  and  Dr.  Moffatt 
learned  his  method  in  a celebrated  school  of  theology  in 
Scotland,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
Bible  scholars  of  today.  It  is  the  method  of  rationalism.  Yet 
it  is  being  taught  in  theological  seminaries  and  finding  expres- 
sion in  new  translations  of  the  Bible.  This  shows  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issue  with  which  Protestantism  is  confronted. 

Mohammed  in  the  Koran  classes  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians with  his  own  followers  as  people  of  a book.  Radically 
as  Islam  differs  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  Mohammed 
recognized  that  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  shared  that  belief 
in  and  reverence  for  a Divinely  authoritative  revelation 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  followers  of  the  crescent.  The 
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most  noticeable  thing  about  the  “higher  critic”  of  today  and 
his  pupil,  the  “liberal”  Christian,  is  his  slight  regard  or,  to 
put  it  more  strongly,  his  entire  disregard  for  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  for  all  external  authority.  He  is  a law  unto 
himself.  A hundred  years  ago,  even  fifty  years,  such  a trans- 
lation as  Dr.  Mofifatt’s  would  have  aroused  a storm  of  pro- 
test. How  it  will  be  received  today  is  not  yet  clear.  One  thing 
is  certain.  If  the  generations  that  are  gone  had  permitted 
themselves  the  same  liberties  with  the  Scriptures  which  Dr. 
Mofifatt  and  other  critics  are  taking  today,  there  would  now 
be  no  Old  Testament,  no  Bible  to  which  to  appeal.  The  mass 
of  conjectural  changes  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  back  to  the  original.  We  are  heirs  of  those 
who  even  in  the  face  of  persecution  cherished  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  because  of  the  care  with  which  they 
treasured  it  that  we  can  say  today,  as  we  read  its  precious 
pages,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  God!”  The  question  for  us  is 
this,  Shall  we  allow  this  Bible  after  nineteen  Christian  cen- 
turies of  blessed  witness  to  the  things  of  God  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  and  every  critic  who  has  a new  theory  as  to 
what  it  ought  to  say  and  mean?  Or  shall  we  expect  as  our 
fathers  did  three  centuries  ago  that  a version  which  is  to 
gain  acceptance  with  Christian  people  will  be  one  of  which 
it  can  honestly  be  said  that  it  is  “translated  out  of  the  Original 
Tongues;  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised”  by  the  command,  not  of  king  or  prince 
however  “Christian,”  but  of  Christian  people  who  love  the 
Bible  and  will  tolerate  no  substitute  for  it  however  “modern” 
or  “scholarly”  it  may  claim  to  be?  Our  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  whether  our  faith  is  to  rest  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  men  or  upon  the  Word  of  the  Living  God! 


Princeton. 


Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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Le  Christianisme  Est-Il  Chretien?  Quart  Conferences  avec  Notes  docu- 
mentaires  et  critiques.  Par  E.  Doumergue,  Doyen  honoraire  de  la 
Faculte  de  Thwlogie  protestante  de  Montauban.  Editions  de  L’Union 
des  Chretiens  Evangeliques,  32,  boulevard  de  Vincennes,  Fontenay- 
sous-Bois  (Seine).  Serie  A.  No.  9.  1924.  Prix:  5 fr.  50  (franco). 
It  is  painful  to  note  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  is  agitated 
and  divided  by  the  invasion  of  unbelief  as  to  fundamental  Christianity. 
This  is  not  new,  for  the  Church  of  France  has  always  had  enemies  of 
the  faith  who  have  wrought  from  within  to  destroy  the  historic  Chris- 
tianity for  which  the  Reformed  Church  has  stood  and  suffered  for 
four  hundred  years.  But  the  situation  now  is  more  acute  than  formerly, 
and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  organize  the  forces  of  evangelical 
faith  into  a compact  organization,  not  without  but  within  the  Church. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  those  who  are  defending  the  historic 
Reformed  faith  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  reinforced  by  many 
redoubtable  allies  in  France.  Among  these  stands  forth  prominently 
Dean  Doumergue,  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Montauban.  The  Dean 
is  a recognized  scholar  in  theological  science  and  has  devoted  many 
years  to  devout  study  of  a subject  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
which  he  is  facile  princeps,  viz.,  the  life  and  times  of  John  Calvin.  His 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  awakened  throughout 
the  Church  a deep  sense  of  the  inestimable  debt  that  Protestantism  in 
general  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  particular  owe  to  John  Calvin. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  four  lectures  with  numerous  docu- 
mentary notes.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  deals  with  the  theme, 
“Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul”;  in  the  second  lecture,  his  subject 
is,  “What  Modern  Christianity  Is  Not”;  in  the  third,  he  cleraly  defines 
“What  Modern  Christianity  Is”;  and  in  the  fourth,  his  topic  is,  “Christi- 
anity according  to  St.  Paul  is  Christianity  according  to  Christ.” 

In  the  first  lecture,  the  author  discusses  in  a fervent  and  masterly 
way,  and  with  complete  command  of  the  latest  literature  on  the  subject, 
the  problem,  “What  is  Historic  Christianity?”.  He  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  a unique  and  authoritative  witness  through 
the  authentic  literature  from  his  pen.  Modem  critics  concede  to  be 
genuine  and  of  a date  not  later  than  69,  not  only  the  four  great  Epistles, 
formerly  conceded,  but  also  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  II 
Thessalonians,  I and  II  Timothy  and  Titus.  An  array  of  modern  authori- 
ties is  marshalled  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  higher  critics  have  one  by 
one  surrendered  to  overwhelming  evidence.  The  time  is  past  when  there 
can  be  any  reasonable  question  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
documents  in  which  Paul  sets  forth  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christi- 
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anity.  One’s  heart  responds  to  the  exclamation  of  Dean  Doumergue, 
as  he  makes  his  final  induction  from  a wide  field  of  facts : “Christians, 
let  us  salute,  let  us  bless  these  great  letters.  They  have  saved  the  New 
Testament  and  the  whole  Bible.”  No  less  a modernist  than  Sabatier 
has  recently  written  “Paul  has  made  Protestantism,  and  it  is  from  his 
letters  that  have  gone  forth  all  Protestant  dogmatics  since  Luther” 
(p.  xx). 

The  next  question  canvassed  in  this  first  lecture  is,  “If  Paul  is  thus 
allowed  to  be  an  authentic  witness,  what  must  we  believe  historic 
Christianity  to  be?”  The  answer  is  “a  religion  of  redemption.”  Involved 
inseparably  in  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  Paul  teaches  the  supreme 
Deity  of  our  Lord,  His  work  of  expiation  upon  the  Cross  to  satisfy 
Divine  justice,  and  the  unspeakable  love  of  God. 

The  marshalling  of  textual  evidence  on  this  point  of  the  discussion  is 
not  only  convincing;  it  is  nothing  less  than  overwhelming.  The  next 
step  in  the  lucid  and  logical  reasoning  that  the  author  evidences  through- 
out puts  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  it  was  this  Christianity  of  Paul  that 
conquered  the  world.  To  quote  again  from  the  essay  of  Sabatier,  re- 
ferred to  above : “The  essential  task  of  Paul  seems  to  have  been  to 
emancipate  the  gospel  from  Judiasm  and  to  make  it  the  religion  of  the 
whole  world”  (p.  267).  It  is  then  this  Paulism,  called  Christianity  since 
the  days  of  Antioch,  which  has  made  the  Church  of  the  Martyrs ; the 
Church  of  the  Teachers,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Augustin;  the  Church  of 
the  Reformers,  Huss,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Vinet  and  the  Monods. 
Since  Paulinism  is  historical  Christianity,  the  writer  asks  the  question, 
which  he  proceeds  to  answer  in  the  following  lectures ; “Is  Christianity 
Christian?” 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  second  lecture  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem : “What  Modern  Christianity  is  Not.”  The  writer  indicates  the  con- 
fusion created  in  many  minds  by  the  inexact  definition  of  terms.  Dis- 
putants are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  words  employed. 
Such  words,  for  example,  as  faith,  dogma,  conscience,  divinity  (with 
a little  “d”  or  a big  “D”)  are  used  in  most  divers  senses.  So  because 
of  the  questionable  connotation  of  such  words  as  fundamental  and 
liberal,  the  author  prefers  to  differentiate  the  issue  as  between  Christi- 
anity historic  and  Christianity  modern.  Christianity  modern  seeks  to 
conform  Christianity  to  the  age;  Christianity  historic  demands  that  the 
age  be  conformed  to  Christianity.  The  difference  is  fundamental.  Dou- 
mergue quotes  from  a recent  utterance  of  Chavan,  a leader  in  the  ranks 
of  Modernists,  who  says : “We  do  not  fear  being  called  ‘Modernists.’ 
Today  we  are  modernists ; I do  not  know  what  we  shall  be  called  to- 
morrow. Protestantism  is  re-born  in  each  age;  it  is  one  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  modern  spirit.  On  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Schleiermacher  gave  to  religion  and  to  theology  a definition 
still  unphrased;  and  he  opened  a way  in  which  more  and  more  the 
Protestant  Churches  and  their  leaders  have  followed.  He  is  the  father 
of  Modernism”  (p.  48). 
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The  radical  distinction  between  these  two  diverse  religions,  the  author 
declares  to  be  a distinction  between  a religion,  which  rests  upon  facts, 
and  a religion  which  rejects  fact  and  eliminates  their  conclusions. 
Again,  he  quotes  Chavan  in  Le  Manifeste  as  saying : “Modern  Christi- 
anity rejects  the  Apostles’  Creed;  for  long  it  was  a statement  of  supposed 
facts;  now  it  must  be  abandoned”  (p.  51).  A Catechism  recently  issued 
for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  Reformed  Church  states : “The 
Christian  must  maintain  in  regard  to  the  particular  facts  of  religion 
his  liberty  of  judgment.”  This  same  Catechism  instructs  children  that 
“the  Father  of  Jesus  was  the  carpenter,  Joseph.  As  in  the  appearance  of 
all  great  souls  God  has  a certain  part,  although  mysterious,  so  was  it  in 
the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world.”  The  child  is  instructed  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  in  deciding  in  what  sense  Christ  died  for  sinners  and 
the  fact  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  denied  (p.  51).  The 
Centenary  Bible  explains  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  of  so  little 
importance,  so  little  useful,  according  to  Jesus  Himself,  that  He  did  all 
He  could  to  avoid  it  (p.  53).  Le  Manifeste  states  explicitly  that  all 
expiation  is  in  its  nature  impossible;  Jesus  only  did  His  duty.  “Jesus 
Christ,  even  in  accepting  the  supreme  sacrifice  by  dying  upon  the  Cross 
could  not  accomplish  the  task  of  redemption;  He  only  did  His  duty” 
(P-  54). 

Modern  Christianity,  therefore,  denies  the  facts  and  ideas  which  Paul 
affirms.  Why  are  they  denied?  Not  because  they  are,  a priori,  true  or 
false,  but  because  they  are  not  essential  to  faith.  Each  person  is  left 
free  to  accept  or  reject  the  facts  since  they  are  of  no  importance  in 
Christian  experience.  Faith  is  independent  of  belief.  In  this  Modernism 
follows  faithfully  both  Schleiermacher  and  Baur.  The  author  replies : 
“If  a fact  or  an  idea  is  true  or  false  we  may  discuss  the  question  of  its 
truth  or  error.  But  if  it  be  a matter  of  indifference  whether  the  fact 
or  idea  be  true  or  false,  if  the  fact  or  idea  be  radically,  absolutely  in- 
different from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  then  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  it.  There  is  no  distinction  possible  between  those  who  confess 
it  and  those  who  deny  it”  (p.  59). 

But  the  fact  is  that  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  Paul,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  living  Word  of  God,  the  Book,  a narration  of  facts.  Paul’s 
doctrines  are  only  the  vital  and  inevitable  implications  of  the  facts 
recorded.  Facts  and  doctrines  stand  or  fall  together.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  therefore,  than  the  conclusion  that  a Christianity,  so  called, 
which  either  denies  the  facts,  or,  admitting  the  facts,  denies  the  neces- 
sary implications  involved  in  the  facts,  that  is  the  doctrines,  must  be  re- 
garded as  something  quite  distinct  from  historic  Christianity.  If  the 
name  Christianity  belongs  to  the  thing  that  must  be  admitted  to  be 
historic  Christianity,  then  it  does  not  belong  to,  and  is  wantonly  mis- 
appropriated, when  applied  to  what  is  called  modern  Christianity. 

By  this  line  of  reasoning  the  author  prepares  the  way  for  the  third 
lecture  which  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  “What  is  Modern  Christi- 
anity?” If  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  Christianity  of  Paul,  or  historic 
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Christianity,  then  what  in  reality  is  it?  Here  the  author  goes  farther 
back  and  raises  the  question  as  to  what  is  religion  itself  according  to 
the  modernist  conception.  Here  there  emerges  perplexity  from  the  fact 
that  the  Modernist  has  the  habit  of  confusing  terms  and  avoiding  defi- 
nitions. For  example,  Chavan  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Religion  is  a feeling 
of  absolute  dependence ; it  is  a phenomenon  of  inner  life ; it  is  an  in- 
dividual experience,  a state  of  soul ; in  a word,  a fact  of  conscience” 
(p.  106).  And  Stroehlin,  an  exponent  of  the  Genevan  School,  declares: 
“Religion  is  before  all  an  intuition,  a revelation  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
finite,  an  immediate  and  living  conscience  {sic!)  of  a finite  being  in  an 
infinite  and  eternal  being”  (p.  106). 

In  all  its  varied  forms  mysticism  defies,  or  at  least  eludes,  definition. 
And  here  there  is  evidently  the  confusion  and  mingling  of  concepts  that 
are  essentially  distinct  and  different.  How  readily  one  is  here  misled ! 
In  analyzing  such  definitions  of  religion,  the  author  lays  bare  the  latent 
fallacies  involved : “Light  is  the  harmony  of  relation  {rapport)  between 
the  sun  and  the  eye.  But  the  sun  is  not  the  eye  and  the  eye  is  not  the  sun. 
In  the  same  way,  religious  feeling  is  neither  God  nor  Christ  whom  the 
feeling  perceives  and  proves  the  existence  and  influence  of.  Religion  is 
harmony  of  relation  {rapport)  between  two  terms.  The  Apostles’  Creed 
is  designated  by  the  Latin  word.  Credo.  This  word  in  popular  use  signi- 
fies, I believe;  T believe  in  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son’;  ‘I 
believe  this  or  that’”  (p.  107).  Two  different  concepts  are  here,  not  one. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  believer,  on  the  other  the  thing  believed — the 
subject  and  the  object.  Mere  intellectual  assent  to  a body  of  divinity 
is  a dead  orthodoxy;  religious  sentiment  which  has  no  objective  content 
is  vague  mysticism — both  errors  are  equally  dangerous.  So  it  appears 
that  by  an  equivocal  that  renders  all  definition  impossible,  and  all  dis- 
tinctions useless,  the  Modernist  arrives  at  what  he  calls  a great  principle 
which  is  that  “Faith  is  independent  of  belief.”  If  this  be  true,  there  is 
no  difference  between  those  who  say,  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,”  and  those  who  say“  I believe  that 
Allah  exists  and  that  Mohamet  is  his  prophet.”  In  each  case  he  says, 
“I  believe.”  What  difference  does  it  make?  Faith  is  independent  of  belief. 
Such  definition  of  religion  easily  disposes  of  such  facts  in  historic 
Christianity  as  the  virgin  birth,  miracles,  the  resurrection.  Stroehlin 
is  quoted:  “Conscience  does  not  seek  to  know  the  truth  or  falseness  of 
traditional  dogmas,  such  as  the  person  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  his  resur- 
rection. These  only  provoke  irrepressible  conflict  between  piety  and 
knowledge.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  guilt  and 
expiation”  (p.  no).  Bauer  speaks  to  the  same  effect  when  he  says: 
“We  may  discard  the  dogmas  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  every  super- 
natural element,  in  a word,  the  historic  Jesus  himself,  and  yet  retain  the 
sentiment  of  union  with  God,  which  is  Christianity”  (p.  no). 

The  author  is  not  yet  ready  to  dismiss  the  Modernist’s  definition  of  re- 
ligion. He  proceeds  with  his  illuminating  analysis  of  the  indeterminate 
and  misleading  terms  in  which  religion  is  defined.  When  the  Modernist 
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says  “religion  is  a fact  of  conscience”  what  does  he  mean  by  “conscience,” 
and  what  by  “a  fact  of  conscience”?  The  lecturer  shows  that  no  norm 
could  be  more  impossible  than  conscience,  if  by  the  word  is  understood 
the  moral  sense.  It  varies  in  the  same  person  according  to  his  ethical 
progress  or  retrogression;  and  no  two  persons  will  interpret  its  voice 
alike.  It  onlj'  says,  in  any  case,  “you  ought  to  do  what  is  good;  you 
ought,  not  to  do  what  is  bad.”  But  each  person  is  left  the  care  of  deter- 
mining what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Who  may  not  confuse  the  voice 
of  man  with  the  voice  of  God  and  thus  accept  as  sovereign  authority 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter?  But  for  the  Modernist  this  is  the 
supreme  authority,  the  sovereign  tribunal,  the  rock  of  religion.  Thus 
the  standard  is  as  various  as  individuals,  times,  places  and  the  age.  What 
extremes  ma}’  be  reached  in  maintaining  this  norm  of  religion  is  well 
indicated  by  the  words  of  a recent  German  exponent  of  the  New  The- 
ology. He  w’rites,  “Christ  was  mistaken  also,  even  he,  upon  very  im- 
portant points.  He  was  mistaken,  especially  as  to  his  messiahship,  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  his  person,  his  origin,  his  mission,  his  future — all  this 
was  of  his  times.  A man  can  say,  think,  do,  notliing  w'hich  is  not  affected 
by  the  coefficient  of  his  own  time.”  (pp.  121  f).  So  as  Harnack  says, 
“The  divinity  of  Christ  must  disappear  in  order  that  Christanity  may 
survive”  (p.  125).  Thus  we  are  swept  into  a bottomless  pit  of  unbelief. 

In  the  last  lecture,  the  author  deals  with  the  question;  “Is  Paul’s 
Christianity  the  Christianity  of  Christ?”  The  contention  of  the  Modern- 
ists is  that  these  are  two  types  essentially  different.  Wrede  affirms : “The 
religion  of  the  primitive  Christian  community  was  transformed  by  the 
interpretation  of  Paul,  w'ith  the  result  that  the  Church  has  been  more 
engaged  in  Paulinism  than  with  real  Christianity”  (p.  158).  At  the  out- 
set, the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul  was  certainly 
unconscious  of  doing  the  great  evil  thing  for  which  the  Modernist  indicts 
him.  On  the  contrarj',  the  Apostle  contends  that  his  Christianity  is  none 
other  than  that  which  the  primitive  Christian  community  had  received. 
His  Christianity,  far  from  being  an  innovation,  was  a tradition.  His 
gospel,  he  declared,  came  not  from  man.  He  received  it  from  the  same 
Jesus  who  had  revealed  it  to  the  first  disciples,  and  it  was  the  same 
gospel.  Christianity  came  to  Paul  not  by  any  intermediary  but  im- 
mediately. Paul  was  commissioned  as  an  apostle  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  had  given  to  him  true  knowledge  and  immediate  certitude 
concerning  the  things  which  he  was  to  declare.  So  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians:  “I  have  transmitted  unto  you  that  which  I have  myself 
received  from  the  Lord,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  He  was  buried  and  that  He  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.” 

That  this  is  the  Gospel  finds  full  confirmation  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
which  is  the  most  primitive,  and,  according  to  the  Modernists,  the  most 
authoritative  record  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Mark  was  a disciple  of 
Peter,  and  lived  in  Jerusalem  where  he  had  opportunity  to  learn  in 
minute  exactitude  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  Lord.  The  testimony 
that  he  gives  corresponds  fully  with  the  teachings  of  Paul  as  to  the 
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Messiahsliip  of  Christ,  His  divine  consciousness,  His  miracles.  His  ex- 
piatory death  and  His  resurrection.  It  is  none  other  than  Mark  who 
narrates  that  the  Sanhedrin’s  judgment  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  was 
worthy  of  death  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  declared  Himself 
equal  with  God,  and  was  thus  guilty  of  blasphemy.  It  is  Mark  who 
records  the  statement  of  Jesus  that  He  came  to  give  His  life  a ransom 
for  the  many.  It  is  he  who  first  records  the  parable  of  the  Unthankful 
Vinedressers  where  the  one  son,  the  well  beloved,  is  rejected  and  slain, 
here  clearly  identifying  Jesus  as  the  only  Son  of  God.  This  earliest 
Gospel  also  makes  mention  of  the  twice-repeated  voice  from  heaven, 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased, 
and  the  authority  of  whose  voice  all  are  to  heed.  It  is  Mark  who  men- 
tions the  cry  of  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  “Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God.’’  The  resurrection  story  is  first  recited  by  this  evangelist.  So 
throughout.  Paul  and  Mark  are  in  closest  agreement  as  to  the  factual 
basis  and  the  facts  themselves  of  Christianity.  The  record  which  Mark 
gives  of  the  sayings  and  works  of  Jesus  and  His  mission,  so  distinctly 
declared,  imply  and  involve  the  implications  of  these  tremendous  facts 
which  Paul  states  so  plainly  in  his  teaching.  The  Apostle  invented  nothing, 
he  created  no  dogmas  that  were  not  implicitly  in  the  most  primitive 
records  and  the  faith  of  the  first  disciples  and  the  earliest  Christian 
community.  His  gospel  is  in  all  its  details  identical  with  that  which 
Christianity  was  from  the  days  of  its  origin  in  Palestine.  The  message 
of  the  other  Apostles,  as  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
differs  in  no  respects  from  that  of  Paul.  The  authority  of  La  Bible  du 
Centenaire  may  be  added  to  that  of  Harnack,  Strauss  and  Baur  in  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  Paul  and  the  early  disciples  are  one  in  the 
substance  of  their  teaching  (p.  166). 

How  does  the  Modernist  deal  with  considerations  so  conclusive,  and 
facts  so  fatal  to  his  claim  that  to  him  belongs  also  the  name  of  Christian? 
Pragmatic  philosophy  provides  the  only  line  of  defense.  See  how  he 
applies  it ! “Yes,”  he  says,  “the  ancient  documents  upon  which  Christi- 
anity is  based  disclose  substantially  the  same  Gospel  which  Paul  de- 
clares (i.e.,  Paul’s  Christianity  is  historic  Christianity)  ; but  these  docu- 
ments are  true,  literally  speaking,  but  false,  religiously  speaking.”  “The 
problem”  naively  confesses  Harnack,  “becomes  most  difficult  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sources  are  found  to  be  earlier  and  the  tradition  more 
uniform  and  consistent.”  Quite  true.  But  why  not  find  the  solution 
where  only  the  solution  can  be  found,  by  accepting  the  fact  that  since 
the  Christianity  of  Paul  is  the  most  ancient  by  the  evidence  of  authentic 
records  and  is  identical  with  that  of  the  most  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity, therefore  to  be  Christians  at  all  we  must  stand  upon  the  facts 
and  implications  of  that  which  must  be  logically  admitted  is  the  only 
Christianity  we  have? 

The  Modernist’s  reply  is  that  Christianity  is  independent  of  historical 
facts.  “Faith  is  the  enemy  of  history.”  The  Jesus  of  history  is  one,  the 
Jesus  of  faith  is  quite  another.  The  conception  of  a Divine  Personality  is 
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an  irrational  conception,  and,  therefore,  impossible.  There  has  never 
been  such  a Personality  and  there  never  will  be.  The  story  of  Jesus, 
authentic  and  literally  true,  is  religiously  impossible.  Faith,  however, 
has  no  need  of  an  intermediary,  whether  it  be  a person,  a fact  or  an 
implication.  Faith  is  mystic  and  enters  into  direct  contact  with  its 
object;  this,  though  the  object  does  not  exist  except  as  a creation  of 
faith. 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  words : “The  gospel  of  Paul  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  gospel  of  the  first  disciples  who  ate  and  drank 
with  Jesus,  the  gospel  of  the  most  primitive  Christian  community,  the 
gospel  than  which  no  other  gospel  is  knowm  to  us.  Two  conclusions  issue : 
first,  that  no  one  can  successfully  challenge  the  fact  that  the  Christianity 
of  Paul  is  historic  Christianity ; secondly,  it  is  historically  impossible 
that  Christianity  should  not  be  true.” 

Princeton.  Sylvester  Woodbridge  Beach. 
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The  Beloved  Disciple — Studies  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  Alfred  E. 
Garvie,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  D.D.  (Glas.).  Principal  of  Hackney  and 
New  Colleges,  London.  Author  of  “Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of 
Jesus,”  “A  Guide  to  Preachers,”  “The  Purpose  of  God  in  Christ,” 
etc.  London : Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Publishers,  1922.  Pp.  xxviii, 
267.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  book  the  author  offers  his  solution  of  the  problems  which  the 
Gospel  of  John  presents  to  many  today.  It  is  not  the  first  nor  will  it 
be  the  last  attempt.  Some  will  undoubtedly  find  in  it  much  that  com- 
mends itself,  while  others  will  be  tempted  to  apply  to  it  the  words  which 
the  author  uses  in  criticizing  a section  of  another  book, — “all  this  is  too 
ingenious  and  arbitrary  to  be  convincing”  (p.  51). 

As  regards  its  composition.  Dr.  Garvie  contends  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  not  “a  mechanical  invention” — a phrase  with  which  he  clearly  aims 
to  characterize,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn,  the  orthodox  view  that 
it  is  divinely  inspired — but,  “a  vital  development.”  The  work  of  three 
distinct  hands  is  traced  in  the  final  product.  First,  a Judaean  disciple 
of  Jesus,  a close  “associate”  during  His  visits  at  Jerusalem,  wrote  a 
record,  sometime  after  the  events,  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  How- 
ever, we  can  not  be  at  all  sure  that  this  record  is  trustworthy.  For, 
during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  events  and 
his  recording  them,  this  witness  grew  intellectually  and  spiritually  and 
was  influenced  by  his  environment.  Consequently,  the  ipsissimci  verba 
of  Jesus  may  have  been  modified  and  the  facts  distorted.  To  this  eye- 
witness is  ascribed,  in  the  analysis,  the  greater  part  of  the  Gospel. 
Sometime  later,  the  evangelist,  using  the  record  of  the  witness  as  a 
basis,  modified  it  and  added  to  it  whatever  he  thought  was  necessary  in 
view  of  the  theological  development  up  to  his  day.  The  Prologue  and 
about  fifty  other  verses,  scattered  throughout  sixteen  chapters,  are  said 
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to  be  from  the  hand  of  this  evangelist.  Later  still,  the  redactor  finds  that 
the  narrative  is  defective,  principally  in  two  points : it  is  incomplete  in 
that  is  contains  a record  only  of  the  Judaean  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  in 
that  it  fails  to  exalt  the  Church  sufficiently.  Hence,  he  proceeds  to  add 
chapters  six  and  twenty-one,  and  about  thirty-five  verses  scattered 
through  five  other  chapters. 

When  one  is  under  the  obsession  to  analyse,  it  is  easy  to  find  prin- 
ciples to  govern  the  analysis.  Those  which  seem  to  dominate  in  this 
book  are: — (i)  That  the  witness  was  a Judaean  and  was  not  interested 
in  the  Galilaean  ministry  of  Jesus.  This  determines  many  points  in  the 
analysis,  and  naturally  the  analysis  supports  this  view  of  authorship. 
(2)  That  theological  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  a later  date  are  so 
dominant  that  they  can  be  traced  as  the  work  of  two  distinct  hands.  It 
would  appear  that  to  base  important  conclusions  on  what  one  imagines 
to  be  the  motives  of  another  is  precarious,  especially  when  it  is  admitted 
that  effort  is  made  to  conceal  the  motives.  (3)  The  author’s  view  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  which  denies  to  Him  much  that  human  reflection 
later  supplied. 

Dr.  Garvie  concludes  that  the  author  of  the  main  part  of  the  book, 
that  part  which  has  preserved  most  accurately  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
is  the  “Beloved  Disciple” ; not  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  a rich  and 
influential  Judaean,  probably  a priest.  He  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve, 
nor  is  he  elsew'here  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  His  interest  in 
Jesus  was  paramount,  and  because  of  his  sympathetic  nature  Jesus  re- 
vealed Himself  to  this  disciple  as  He  could  not  to  any  one  of  the 
Twelve.  The  internal  evidence  for  this  is  fully  presented  in  the  proposed 
analysis.  The  author  also  devotes  fifty-four  pages  of  his  book  to  estab- 
lishing his  contention  from  external  evidence.  This  deals  largely  with 
the  statements  of  Papias,  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus.  These  are  so  inter- 
preted as  to  yield  the  desired  result. 

The  big  question  in  this  book  is  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  modernist’s 
view  of  the  composition  and  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  yet  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  what  kind  of  a Jesus  the  analysis  proposed  by  Dr. 
Garvie  yields.  The  true  Jesus,  as  He  really  was,  is  set  forth  in  the 
account  of  the  witness.  But,  we  may  not  use  all  the  witness  tells  us, 
for  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  molded  by  his  religious  experience 
before  it  was  given  permanent  form  in  a written  record.  Consequently, 
it  is  probable  that  we  know  but  very  little  of  the  real  Jesus  and  much 
of  what  the  witness  thought  He  might  or  ought  to  be.  This  means  that 
our  best  source  in  the  Gospel  is  marred  by  subjectivity.  The  witness 
has  not  told  us  merely  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  but  has  given  us  his 
ideas,  impressions,  recollections;  he  does  not  speak  with  authority,  but 
may  easily  be  mistaken. 

In  the  description  given  of  Jesus,  Dr.  Garvie  uses  much  of  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Gospel,  but  gives  no  definite,  clearly  defined,  inter- 
pretation. To  the  witness  Jesus  was  an  enthusiastic,  eminently  noble,  and 
intensely  religious  man.  His  faith  in  Himself  was  so  strong  that  He 
believed  that  He  could  redeem  mankind.  Of  the  death  of  Jesus  it  is 
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said  that  Jesus  anticipated  it  as  to  be  “voluntarily  endured,  not  only  as 
a token  of  His  devotion  to  His  own  sheep,  and  as  a proof  of  His 
obedience  to  His  Father,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  of  His  universal 
spiritual  effectiveness  among  men.”  In  what  sense  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood, we  are  not  told. 

The  passages  which  claim  to  be  Jesus’  own  disclosures  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Dr.  Garvie  tells  us,  for  they  are  the  work  of 
the  evangelist  or  redactor.  Nor  may  we  trust  the  Gospel  where  it  credits 
Him  with  supernatural  knowledge.  All  this  has  been  exaggerated.  Jesus 
may  have  said  something  about  His  relation  to  God,  but  not  as  much 
as  the  Gospel  reports.  The  references  to  equality  with  God  are  not  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  but  from  the  enthused  minds  of  His  followers.  The 
sum  total  is  the  experience  of  Jesus  and  of  the  witness  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Him.  It  seems  clear  that  lack  of  sympathy  with  a super- 
natural Christ  as  confessed  by  the  Church  throughout  the  ages  has  not 
failed  to  influence  and  determine  the  view  of  composition  and  author- 
ship. 

The  total  impression  received  fails  to  create  or  increase  faith  in  Jesus. 
Dr.  Garvie  accepts  the  Gospel  as  trustworthy,  but  trustworthy  for  what? 
The  Jesus  of  this  book  does  not  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  nor  meet  the 
needs  of  the  sinner.  He  lacks  authority;  and  appeals  to  man  but  little, 
if  any,  more  than  Socrates  might  do.  The  great  dj-namic  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Divine  and  Sovereign  Saviour,  is  wanting. 

Holland,  Mich.  Thomas  E.  Welmers 

The  Speaker’s  Bible.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  By  James 
H.astings,  D.D.  Aberdeen,  Scotland : Speaker’s  Bible  Office. 

The  title-page  notice  informs  us  that  the  aim  of  the  Speaker’s  Bible  is 
to  preserve  all  that  is  worth  preserving  in  the  modern  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  This  will  be  found  true  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
which  deal  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (completed  up  to  chapter  xvi  from 
the  material  left  by  the  author). 

This  work  is  not  a detailed  commentary.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
well-known  Daily  Bible  Readings  of  Dr.  Kitto.  Passages  dealing  with 
notable  subjects,  or  suggesting  themes  of  vital  interest  in  our  day,  are 
discussed  with  masterly  insight,  elaborated  with  large  knowledge  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  illustrated  in  a felicitous  manner.  Whole 
chapters  are  frequently  devoted  to  a single  fruitful  idea.  The  general 
result  is,  that  the  busy  modern  pastor  is  furnished  with  a veritable  gold- 
mine of  thought.  His  jaded  and  exhausted  mind  will  be  refreshed  at 
each  perusal,  and  replenished  in  creative  power. 

Judged  by  this  work,  the  author’s  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
modernistic  movement.  Little  exception,  however,  can  be  taken  to  the 
language  employed,  in  which  it  is  even  possible  that  some  may  see  no 
more  than  conventional  orthodoxy.  Nor  does  Dr.  Hastings  press  his  prin- 
ciples to  their  logical  conclusion.  As  to  the  discussions  of  religious 
experience,  they  may  be  termed  objective;  that  is  to  say,  they  seem 
in  no  considerable  degree  to  have  been  tested  and  measured  by  the 
author’s  own  spiritual  life. 
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The  work  as  a whole  will  be  found  most  able  and  scholarly,  although, 
as  is  inevitable,  passages  provoking  dissent  will  be  found.  These  are 
at  any  rate  to  be  expected  in  an  inspirational  study,  whose  scope  is 
somewhat  apart  from  the  demands  of  severely  scientific  exegesis.  As 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  Vol.  II,  p.  397:  “The  great  and  pious  John 
Calvin  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  in  order  to  advance  Gospel 
truth,”  the  least  that  one  can  say  is,  that — whether  written  by  Dr. 
Hastings’  own  pen  or  not — the  language  employed  is  intemperate  and 
misleading. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Christian  Renaissance : A History  of  the  “Devotio  Moderna.”  By 
Albert  Hyma.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Reformed  Press,  1924.  Pp. 
xviii,  SOI.  $4.00. 

It  is  natural  that  Dutch  and  German  scholars  have  done  most  to 
make  us  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life ; 
nevertheless,  considering  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject — the 
Fratres  not  only  furnished  a notable  series  of  “precursors  of  the  Re- 
formation” but  largely  determined  the  very  course  of  the  Reformation 
and  likewise  of  the  Counter-Reformation — it  is  rather  strange  that  there 
are  not  more  works  in  English  that  deal  in  a fairly  adequate  way  with 
this  characteristic  development  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  volume 
before  us  has,  indeed,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  comprehensive 
presentation  in  English  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  moderna  devotio. 

The  author  reveals  himself  in  this  his  first  extended  publication  as  a 
painstaking  investigator  and  an  admirable  master  of  historical  criticism. 
A native  of  the  Netherlands,  educated  partly  in  Holland  and  partly  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  he  has  diligently  searched  for  his  materials  in 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Brethren  were 
most  active,  and  has  thoroughly  studied  the  sources — many  of  them  still 
unpublished — as  well  as  the  immense  secondary  literature  on  the  subject. 
The  “Notes,”  which  fill  some  eighty-one  pages,  furnish  an  ample  docu- 
mentation for  the  statements  of  the  text,  explode  a number  of  venerable 
traditions  concerning  some  of  the  Brethren  and  their  works,  and  give 
repeated  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  revising  historical  judgments  that 
have  been  based  on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  these  mystical  theo- 
logians or  warped  by  an  undue  predilection  for  an  arbitrary  negative 
criticism  of  their  writings. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume,  as  set  forth  by  the  author,  is  to  show  how 
“this  ‘New  Devotion,’  or  Christian  Renaissance,  between  1380  and  1520, 
absorbed  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  the  essence  of  Christ’s  teachings, 
the  mystic  religion  of  the  Fathers  and  the  saints  of  medieval  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  learning  of  the  Italian  humanists;  how  it  assimilated  all  these 
ingredients  and  presented  them  in  a new  dress  to  the  old  world  and  the 
new  . . .”  (p.  7). 
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The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  well  adapted  to  bring  out  the  historical 
significance  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  movement  and  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  the  Brotherhood  in  shaping  the  views  of  the  first 
Reformers,  alike  those  who  broke  with  the  papal  Church  and  those  who 
from  within  sought  to  purify  her  doctrines  and  morals. 

Chapter  I sketches  the  life  of  Gerard  Groote,  the  founder  of  the 
Brotherhood,  showing  his  acquaintance  with  classical,  patristic,  and 
scholastic  authors,  the  distinctive  feautres  of  his  mystical  piety,  and  his 
labors  as  a reformer  and  educator.  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with 
the  leaders  most  closely  associated  with  Groote,  Radewijns,  Zerbolt, 
Brinckerinck,  and  Cele;  their  celebrated  schools  at  Deventer  and  Zwolle; 
and  their  monasteries  at  Windesheim  and  Diepenveen.  In  the  fifth 
chapter,  on  the  “Imitation  of  Christ,”  Dr.  Hj-ma  analyzes  this  celebrated 
work,  reviews  the  career  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  to  whom  it  has  most 
frequently  been  ascribed,  and  with  much  plausibility  argues  that  while 
Thomas  did  not  compose  that  part  of  the  treatise  on  which  its  fame 
chiefly  rests,  he  not  only  copied  this  section  himself — most  probably  from 
the  “Religious  Exercises”  of  Radewijns,  his  friend — ^but  added  the  other 
portions  and  then  edited  the  manual  as  a whole. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  Wessel  Gansfort — his  life,  his  theology, 
and  his  marked  influence  on  both  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Particularly  in- 
structive is  the  evidence  that  the  prince  of  the  humanists  was  much  more 
indebted  to  the  Brethren  than  he  was  to  Colet  of  England.  And  most 
significant  for  a proper  estimate  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Groote 
and  his  followers  is  the  organic  connection,  here  fully  established,  be- 
tween the  reformatory  and  educational  achievements  of  the  Brethren 
and  the  work  of  John  Standonck  at  the  College  of  Montaigu  at  Paris 
and  John  Mombaer,  author  of  the  Rosary  of  Spiritual  Exercises,  who 
likewise  labored  in  France.  Lefevre’s  mild  type  of  Protestantism  is 
related  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  other  literary  products  of  the 
Brethren,  while  Calvin  and  Loyola,  both  in  turn  students  at  Montaigu, 
though  they  later  became  the  outstanding  protagonists  of  the  two  most 
influential  systems  of  theology  in  the  sixteenth  century — Calvinism  and 
Romanism — were  profoundly  affected  by  the  ascetic  ideals  and  especially 
the  educational  methods  advocated  in  the  schools  of  the  Brotherhood. 
It  is  in  the  careful  tracing  of  these  far-reaching  influences — mediated 
now  by  some  treatise  of  mystical  piety,  like  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
next  to  the  Bible  the  most  widely  read  book  in  the  world,  and  now  by 
the  academic  work  of  such  famous  school  masters  as  Standonck  at 
Paris  or  Dringenberg  at  Schlettstadt — that  our  author  has  most  nearly 
attained  his  purpose,  that  of  justif3'ing  the  moderna  devotio  as  the 
really  Christian  Renaissance  that  prepared  the  way  alike  for  the  Re- 
formation and  for  the  Counter-Reformation. 

One  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  the  presentation  is  at  times  some- 
what biased  and  one-sided.  The  educational  reforms  of  Cele  at  Zwolle 
and  of  Hegius  at  Deventer  were,  indeed,  epoch-making;  but  to  affirm, 
without  qualification,  as  the  author  does  (p.  127)  that  this  “revival  till 
1455  developed  wholly  independently  of  the  Italian  Renaissance”  is  to 
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indulge  in  an  unwarranted  exaggeration.  Nor  is  full  justice  done  to  the 
German  humanism  represented  in  those  universities — notably  Heidelberg 
and  Erfurt — which  owed  much  more  to  the  inspiration  for  classical 
studies,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  that  came  from  Italy,  than  they  did 
to  any  stimulus  that  came  to  them  directly  from  the  Brethren.  And  even 
in  assessing  the  distinctively  Christian  elements  in  the  Transalpine 
Renaissance,  one  ought  not  to  forget  this  basal  fact  that  there  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  a concern  for  moral  and  ethical 
values  which  of  itself  deepened  the  spirit  of  the  southern  Renaissance 
and  presently  gave  it  a religious  cast  even  in  centres  unaffected,  so  far 
as  appears,  by  any  impulses  from  the  moderna  devotio. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  theological  implications  of  some  of  the  author’s 
statements  need  to  be  revised.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  (p.  165) 
that  according  to  Groote’s  followers  “faith  was  the  only  requirement’’ 
for  salvation,  “though  not  faith  as  defined  afterwards  by  Luther,”  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  “held  that  there  could  not  be  such  a thing  as  an 
empty  faith,  a faith  without  works,”  there  is  a manifest  failure  to  ap- 
prehend correctly  Luther’s  own  view  of  faith.  Nor  is  the  character- 
ization of  Calvin’s  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  in  harmony  with  the 
facts.  No  doubt,  Calvin  admitted  that  he  had  “handled  the  subject  for 
the  most  part  in  a superficial  manner,”  but  one  can  imagine  how  sur- 
prised he  would  have  been  to  be  told  (p.  425,  n.  109),  that  the  treatise 
“contained  no  real  Protestant  beliefs.”  Quite  as  inaccurate  are  the 
statements  that  it  was  only  in  Alsace — after  his  coming  to  Strasbourg 
in  1538 — that  “Calvin  became  a Calvinist”  (p.  284)  ; that  “Hinne  Rode 
was  more  of  a ‘Calvinist’  in  1520  than  Calvin  was  in  1535”  (p.  286)  ; 
that  Bucer  “made  Calvin  a Calvinist”  (p.  288)  ; that  Luther  posted  his 
95  Theses  on  the  “Cathedral”  at  Wittenberg  in  1517  (p.  309)  ; that 
Luther’s  “most  remarkable  work  of  the  period  from  1517-1525  remains 
the  treatise  ‘Concerning  Christian  Liberty’”  (ibid.).  That  Calvin  was 
“converted”  in  the  year  1533  (p.  280)  may  be  true,  but  it  is  “not  proven” : 
many  competent  authorities  still  date  the  event  earlier,  and  a few  later. 
Nor  even  to-day  ought  it  to  be  asserted  as  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
Cop’s  rectoral  address  in  1533  “was  prepared  by  Calvin”  (p.  280).  To 
say  (p.  345)  that  the  Jesuits  “were  descendants  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life”  is  to  make  too  much  of  the  early  connection  between 
their  founder  and  the  followers  of  Groote.  That  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  soon  as  they  “built  up  a church  organization,”  could  not  any 
longer  “maintain  this  doctrine” — the  universal  priesthood  of  believers, 
with  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  began  (p.  325) — is  a statement  that 
shows  a basal  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  in  this  field  of  theological  opinion,  lying  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  chief  center  of  his  interest,  the  author  has  been  careless 
in  his  handling  of  controverted  points,  and  in  particular  that  he  has 
been  too  eager  to  magnify  the  influence  of  the  Brethren  on  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  Reformation. 

But  these  are  minor  blemishes  in  a work  that  is  decidedly  meritorious. 
While  most  readers  will  sense  something  infelicitous  in  the  use  of  the 
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main  title  for  the  book,  “The  Christian  Renaissance,”  which  is  quite  too 
large  to  suit  the  subject-matter  of  the  volume,  few  will  question  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hyma  has  rendered  a worthy  service  in  presenting  so  fully  the 
history  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  in  its  manifold  relations 
to  the  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation — terms  which  in  spite 
of  the  author’s  criticism  of  them  (p.  347)  are  historically  valid  and 
appropriate. 

Mention  may  fittingly  be  made  in  conclusion  of  the  valuable  ap- 
pendices on  “The  References  Cited  by  Groote,”  on  “Groote’s  Letters,” 
and  on  “The  Original  Constitution  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
at  Deventer”  (pp.  441-474).  The  extensive  Bibliography  (pp.  477-494) 
lists  the  unpublished  sources  at  the  Hague,  Deventer,  Zwolle,  Nurem- 
berg, Paris,  and  other  cities,  and  the  most  useful  works — chiefly  Dutch — 
that  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Brethren.  In  this  series  there  is  at 
least  one  strange  omission — the  two  volumes  of  S.  Kettlewell,  Thomas 
a Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  which  both  because 
of  their  intrinsic  value  and  because  of  the  paucity  of  English  works  on 
the  subject  might  well  have  been  included. 

Princeton  Frederick  W.  Loetscher 

Discipline,  or  Book  of  Order  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France. 
Translated  from  the  Orleans  Edition  of  1675,  by  Marguerite  G. 
■Campbell.  Published  by  The  Publications  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England,  21  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C.4,  1924. 

This  volume  should  make  a strong  appeal  to  readers  of  this  Review, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  them  who  are  office-bearers.  It  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  equivalent,  so  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned, 
to  another  and  new  contribution  to  our  distinctively  Presbyterian  litera- 
ture. It  is  not,  it  is  true,  a work  that  is  quite  rare  in  French,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1692  Mr.  John  Quick  made  a fairly  correct  rendering  of  it 
into  English,  but,  for  the  general  run  of  readers,  Quick’s  translation  is 
now  as  good  as  non-existent.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell for  this  independent  and  modern  rendering  of  the  French  Book  of 
Order  into  English,  and  for  her  informing  Introduction  which  takes  up 
several  pages  of  the  book.  We  would  not  stress  the  idea  of  Church 
government  so  far  as  to  mar,  if  we  could  help  it,  Christian  fellowship 
with  brethren  in  the  Lord  to  whom  another  form  of  Church  government 
than  Presbyterianism  commends  itself.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  per- 
sonally convinced  that  no  form  of  Church  government  that  is  recognised 
in  Christendom  has  scriptural  warrant  in  the  full  sense  in  which  Pres- 
byterianism, in  its  fundamental  principles,  has,  and  we  therefore  highly 
appreciate  work  done,  like  that  that  is  now  under  review,  with  a manifest 
love  for  our  Presbyterian  system  of  government. 

Nor  does  the  work  appeal  to  us  less  because  originally  it  issued  from 
the  heart  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  that  Church  that,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  was  the  mother  of  John  Calvin,  a Church  that  for  a 
season  seemed  to  have  within  it  the  promise  of  occupying  a dominant 
place  in  French  religious  life,  the  Church  of  the  Huguenots,  a Church 
which,  though  decimated  by  centuries  of  persecution,  has  never  ceased 
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to  function  actively,  and  we  hope  usefully,  with  a strong  conviction,  all 
the  time,  of  the  superiority  of  that  form  of  Church  government,  which 
their  John  Calvin  excogitated  from  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  to  any  other 
form  of  government  which  the  Christian  Church  has  in  the  course  of 
time  developed. 

The  edition  of  the  French  Book  of  Order,  from  which  the  present 
translation  has  been  made,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Orleans  edition  of 
1675.  But,  in  substance,  this  Book  of  Order  dates  from  1559,  that  is, 
from  a year  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  conception  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  sanctified  genius  of  John  Calvin,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  immensely,  in  after  years,  influenced  the  Directory  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, of  Thomas  Cartwright — the  protagonist  of  Presbyterianism  in 
England — and  thereby  directly  influenced  the  form  which  the  West- 
minister Assembly  of  Divines  gave  to  their  “Form  of  Church  Govern- 
ment.” 

The  Pre-Reformation  Church  had  but  comparatively  poor  success  in 
any  effort  put  forth  in  those  days  with  a view  to  draw  a sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  fundamental  doctrine  and  Church  discipline.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Church  of  those  days,  at  least  in  her  official  capacity, 
thought  it  in  her  interests  to  magnify  the  Church,  as  an  organisation, 
above  the  Bible  itself,  naturally  obscured  the  whole  situation,  and  made 
the  task  a rather  difficult  one.  When,  with  the  Reformation,  the  Bible, 
and  not  the  Church,  became  the  source  and  norm  of  the  Protestant 
Church’s  thinking,  and  when  along  with  that  circumstance,  men,  endowed 
with  intellects  sanctified  and  of  the  highest  natural  order,  whom  God 
raised  up  at  the  time,  set  themselves  afresh  to  think  out  this  problem, 
doctrine,  in  the  strict  sense,  stood  out  clearly  distinguished  from 
“Order.”  We  are  familiar  with  this  distinction  as  we  see  it  in  the 
matter  of  our  “Confession  of  Faith”  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  our  “Form 
of  Church  Government”  on  the  other.  But  I should  say  the  distinction 
emerges  clearly,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France. 

The  French  form  of  Church  Government  was  by  Kirk-Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  although, 
for  our  Kirk- Sessions,  they  used  the  term  “Consistories,”  for  our 
Presbyteries  they  used  the  term  “Colloquies,”  of  Provincial  Synods 
they  spoke  as  we  do,  and  for  our  General  Assemblies  they  spoke  of 
“National  Synods.”  Beyond  this  framework  they  do  not  explicitly  go, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  translator’s  introduction 
that  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  Oecumenical  Council  of  Re- 
formed Churches  was  not,  from  the  first,  absent  from  their  thoughts. 

The  body  of  this  Book  of  Order  is  taken  up  with  what  the  French 
Churches  thought  in  those  days  of  the  duties  of  ministers,  of  elders 
and  deacons,  of  Consistories,  of  Colloquies,  of  Provincial  Synods  and 
of  National  Synods,  and  concerning  the  administration  of  marriage,  of 
baptism,  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A few  virtual  quotations  will  show 
at  how  many  points  the  discipline  deals  with  matters  that  are  still 
living  questions  among  us. 
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We  notice,  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  ministers,  that  the  Book 
of  Discipline  sets  itself  sternly  against  pluralities.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  medicine,  law,  or  any  other  such  pursuit,  are  to  give 
themselves  entirely  to  their  ministerial  work,  and  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Ministers  should  counsel  their  people  to  practise  modesty 
in  their  attire,  both  in  Church  and  elsewhere — themselves  setting  a good 
example  by  avoiding  all  showiness  in  their  own  clothing,  and  their 
wives  and  families  doing  the  same.  Elders  and  deacons  may  assist  in 
the  propounding  of  the  Word  of  God,  when  it  is  arranged  by  ministers 
apart  from  regular  services.  The  custom  which  has  obtained  in  some 
places  of  investigating  and  censuring  faults  publicly  in  the  presence  of 
the  people — men  and  women  together— is  condemned  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Ministers  and  elders  who  are  deputed  to  Colloquies  shall  attend 
at  the  common  expense  of  their  Church,  etc. 

The  whole  discussion,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  it,  is  set  up  against 
the  Roman  conceptions  as  a background,  and  is  altogether  a most  in- 
structive and  refreshing  book,  as  indeed,  as  we  think  of  its  genesis,  we 
would  expect. 

Mrs.  Campbell  writes  a careful  Introduction,  and  translates  as  to 
the  manner  born.  She  is  herself,  in  fact,  by  birth  a member  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church,  to  the  illustration  of  whose  piety  she  has 
con  amore  made  this  valuable  contribution. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  John  R.  Mackay 
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The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1924.  Pp.  xiv,  366.  Price  $2.25. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Gore’s  series  on  The  Recon- 
struction of  Belief,  written  for  the  “large  number  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  for  whom  the  questions  of  ‘divinity’  are  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  of  all  questions.’’  It  displays  the  same  beautiful 
style,  wide  culture,  and  reverent  faith  that  made  the  reading  of  the 
former  volumes — Belief  in  God  and  Belief  in  Christ — so  profitable  and 
delightful. 

Dr.  Gore  himself  summarizes  (pp.  338-344)  his  argument  as  follows. 
During  the  last  two  generations  there  has  occurred  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  all  the  English  speaking  countries  a disastrous  collapse  of  the 
old  religious  tradition,  due  to  intellectual  and  social  causes  and  accom- 
panied by  a wave  of  moral  rebelliousness  against  the  Bible,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Commandments.  For  this  condition  the  intellectual  remedy  (the 
only  remedy  Dr.  Gore  considers)  “must  be  sought  in  the  deliberate  re- 
construction of  belief  from  its  foundations,  inspired  by  a fearless  trust 
in  real  freedom  of  thought.’’  But  the  times  are  not  favorable  to  a “mass 
recovery  of  faith”;  therefore  the  reconstruction  of  belief  must  be  looked 
for  in  individuals,  and  it  is  for  them  that  Dr.  Gore  writes. 

The  natural  starting  point  for  religious  belief  is  authority,  but  the 
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mind  of  the  age  is  profoundly  suspicious  of  religious  authority.  Hence, 
as  Dr.  Gore  thinks,  the  task  of  the  theologian  is  “to  build  up  a fabric 
of  belief  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  without  any  conscious  appeal  to 
authority,  solely  by  reference  to  rational  and  historical  standards.’’  This 
was  the  method  pursued  in  Belief  in  God  and  Belief  in  Christ,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former  treatise  being  that  “the  very  distinctive  and  unique 
doctrine  about  God  and  man  which  we  owe  to  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  to  Jesus  Christ’’  is  “in  no  conflict  with  our  knowledge  as  a whole’’ 
and  is  “alone  capable  of  interpreting  and  sustaining  the  higher  moral 
and  spiritual  experience  of  man’’ ; and  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  being 
a doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  person  and  work  “which  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  historical  evidence,  in  no  respect  an  offence  to  our  reason  or  con- 
science, and  in  its  whole  substance  just  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Church  which  has  been  verified  in  an  almost  world-wide  ex- 
perience.” 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  is  intended  to  refute  the  claims  of 
the  critics  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  the 
doctrine  of  sacramental  Catholicism,  commonly  acknowledged  as  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  was  not  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself, 
who,  it  is  contended,  had  no  idea  of  founding  a church  or  instituting 
sacraments.  Chapter  I shows  that  this  assertion  of  the  critics  flatly 
contradicts  the  assumptions  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Chapter  II 
proves  that  all  the  evidence  converges  to  show  that  Christ  “refounded 
the  old  Church  on  a new  basis,  and  re-equipped  it  with  officers  in  the 
persons  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  with  certain  sacramental  rites  of  fel- 
lowship.” Chapter  HI  reviews  the  reasons  against  the  assertion  that  St. 
Paul’s  “sacramentalism”  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  im- 
manent Spirit  and  glorified  Christ  was  alien  to  the  historical  Jesus  and 
His  Jewish  disciples  and  assimilated  from  the  mystery  religions  of 
Paganism.  Chapter  IV  explains  that  this  argument  if  valid  means  that 
the  only  covenanted  sphere  of  Christ’s  redemption  is  in  one  visible  so- 
ciety, since  union  with  God  is  not  offered  to  us  otherwise  than  in  the 
fellowship  of  believers,  while  the  sacraments  are  social  ceremonies  “in 
which  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  attached  at  point  after  point  to  the  com- 
munity life.  Further  the  unity  of  this  common  life — threatened  all  along 
by  disruptive  forces — is  secured  by  three  main  links;  the  apostolic  min- 
istry, to  which  all  must  adhere ; the  sacraments  of  the  society,  in  which  all 
must  participate ; and  the  faith  or  “Word  of  God,”  which  all  must  hold 
in  common.  Chapter  V discusses  the  aim  of  the  Church  which  is  to 
represent  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
exhibit  a type  of  human  life,  individual  and  social,  that  will  not  only 
glorify  God  but  be  a moral  attraction  to  mankind.  This  life  is  motivated 
by  a certain  doctrine  which  is  a divine  revelation  or  Word  of  God,  which 
as  taught  by  the  Apostles  constitutes  the  tradition  of  the  Church  and  is 
the  basis  of  its  authority.  Chapter  VI  contrasts  with  this  view  the  im- 
perialist conception  of  centralized  authority,  and  the  love  of  uniformity 
and  regimentation  which  have  more  and  more  characterized  the  Roman 
Church.  Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The 
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function  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  the  faith  with  authority;  and  the 
function  of  the  “open  Bible”  coupled  with  free  enquiry  is  to  preserve 
the  faith  from  illegitimate  accretions.  Chapter  IX  offers  a summary 
(estimated  by  the  ancient  standards)  of  the  doctrines  which  constitute 
Catholicism,  and  then,  since  so  numerous  a list  alarms  the  intellect. 
Chapter  X shows  that  these  “articles”  are  after  all  but  “little  limbs”  of  the 
body  of  doctrine,  and  depend  mth  rational  consistency  upon  the  af- 
firmation of  the  central  principles  concerning  God  and  man  which  con- 
stitute the  message  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  which 
found  their  fulfillment  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  mission 
of  His  Spirit.  Thus  “one  fundamental  act  of  assent  to  the  Word  of 
God  carries  with  it  the  general  position  of  orthodoxy.” 

Dr.  Gore’s  book  is  therefore  a general  defense  and  presentation  of  the 
Anglican  position.  Obviously  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  review 
to  discuss  every  point  in  detail  where  the  Reformed  view  would  differ 
from  his.  Consequently  let  us  examine  Chapter  VIII,  “The  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,”  in  which  five  questions  are  asked  and  answered  as 
follows : 

1)  Does  the  Bible,  and  especially  does  the  New  Testament,  contain 
in  fact  one  consistent  doctrine?  Without  hesitation  Dr.  Gore  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  and  this  in  spite  of  any  changes  made  necessary  by  his- 
torical science. 

2)  Can  we  reasonably  maintain  the  finality  of  apostolic  interpretation 
of  Christ?  Again  Dr.  Gore  answers  Yes,  for  “if  Christ  is  rightly  inter- 
preted in  these  documents — if  no  different  interpretation  can  do  justice 
to  the  fact  of  Christ — then  the  Christ  so  interpreted  is  essentially 
final.” 

3)  Can  we  deny  that  tradition,  independently  of  “Scripture,”  may 
have  handed  down  their  (i.e.,  the  Apostles’)  teaching  and  be  necessary 
to  supplement  it?  This  Dr.  Gore  denies  because  it  is  akin  to  the  Gnostic 
idea  of  a secret  tradition  which  the  Fathers  totally  rejected. 

4)  Can  we  still  ascribe  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  such  a unique 
inspiration  as  the  ancients  did,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  inspira- 
tion? This  to  our  mind  is  the  crucial  question  of  the  entire  book,  and 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  modern  controversy  hinges,  for,  as  Dr. 
Gore  recognizes,  the  Church’s  ascription  of  authority  to  the  Scriptures 
has  always  been  due  to  a belief  that  they  were  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a conviction  that  has  expressed  itself  in 
the  doctrine  that  every  book  and  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  infallibly 
true,  but  according  to  the  whole  historical  and  critical  world  of  the  day, 
this  conception  is  impossible.  Dr.  Gore’s  opinion  is  as  follows : the  belief 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  inspiration  was  grounded  in  the  Jewish  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  other  words 
the  prophet  is  the  inspired  man,  and  the  view  that  the  inspired  man  is  the 
purely  passive  instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  derived  from  Greece, 
not  Israel,  and  was  therefore  never  the  view  entertained  by  the  Christian 
Church.  Changed  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  literature  and  the  dates 
of  the  books  cannot,  in  Dr.  Gore’s  belief,  invalidate  this  doctrine,  for 
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the  Old  Testament  is  the  word  of  God  not  in  the  sense  that  everything 
narrated  there  is  historically  correct,  or  that  we  can  isolate  any  par- 
ticular text  and  say,  “This  is  an  infallible  utterance  of  God” ; but  in  that 
it  conveys  to  us  in  a variety  of  books  of  different  kinds,  one  moral  and 
spiritual  message.  The  Jewish  rabbis  of  our  Lord’s  time,  continues  Dr. 
Gore,  held  a strict  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  sacred  books  in 
all  their  details,  but  nothing  is  less  justified  than  to  represent  our  Lord  or 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  as  accepting  this  current  Jewish  in- 
terpretation of  inspiration.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  then  attempted 
by  stating  that  while  Paul  claims  divine  authority  for  his  message,  “he 
claims  no  special  inspiration  to  write,  and  no  infallibility  for  judgments 
expressed  which  are  not  covered  by  his  gospel  or  for  which  he  has  no 
‘word  of  the  Lord’  to  rely  upon.”  An  instance  of  this  is  cited  from  i Cor. 
7 ;20  where  Paul  gives  command  concerning  virgins,  saying  “I  have  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord:  but  I give  my  judgment  . . . ,”  and  vs.  40, 
“and  I think  that  I also  have  the  Spirit  of  God.”  We  think  that  Dr.  Gore 
violates  “the  tradition”  in  making  the  contrast  between  an  authoritative 
dictum  of  the  Lord  and  the  uninspired  opinion  of  an  Apostle,  when  it  is 
a contrast  between  no  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  the  inspired  judg- 
ment of  an  apostle,  and  we  do  not  understand  how  in  the  latter  verse 
Paul  can  be  understood  as  claiming  no  inspiration.  To  our  mind  he 
claims  the  exact  opposite.  But  again  how  can  the  opinion  square  with 
I Cor.  2:13  “Which  things  also  we  speak  not  in  words  which  man’s  wis- 
dom teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth  . . . ,”  and  many  other 
similar  passages?  Another  evidence  which  Dr.  Gore  brings  forward  is 
John’s  manner  of  tacitly  correcting  mistakes  in  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
but  since  he  does  not  mention  any  instances,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  he  has  in  mind.  We  have  no  disagreement  with  what  is 
said  as  to  the  right  of  historical  criticism,  and  we  sympathize  with  his 
demand  that  it  should  be  really  historical  criticism,  and  not  inspired  by 
a dogmatic  belief  that  destroys  the  evidence  by  a process  of  arbitrary 
weighing  and  selecting,  but  to  our  way  of  thinking  Dr.  Gore’s  “plenary” 
inspiration  is  neither  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  Scripture  nor  is  it  in 
agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

S)  Is  the  position  reasonable  which,  affirming  the  finality  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  still  demands  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  be  appealed  to  to  interpret  it?  Dr.  Gore  thinks  this 
position  is  reasonable,  which  at  once  suggests  the  query  why  he  himself 
should  depart  from  it  in  his  answer  to  question  4 cited  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

We  close  with  a fitting  quotation,  “the  history  of  Biblical  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  critics  who  either  disbelieve  the  religion  or  treat  it  as — 
what  it  never  can  be — a matter  purely  for  the  speculative  intellect:” 
teaches  us  “the  way  in  which  the  passion  for  new  theories  constantly 
prevails  over  the  sober  estimate  of  evidence;  and  we  note  also  the  extra- 
ordinary differences  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  different  schools  of 
criticism,  and  their  rapid  rise  and  fall”  (p.  274). 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 
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The  Mystery  of  Preaching.  By  James  Black,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  pp.  277.  $1.75. 

The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  for  1924  by  the  minister  of  St.  George’s 
United  Free  Church  of  Edinburgh  deal  with  a somewhat  hackneyed 
subject  in  a strikingly  fresh  and  original  way.  The  range  of  discussion 
includes  public  worship  and  prayer  as  well  as  preaching.  Dr.  Black 
speaks  more  especially  to  theological  students  but  ministers  in  general 
will  find  his  discussions  both  interesting  and  profitable.  They  will  find 
them  highly  suggestive  and  stimulating  and,  in  the  sphere  of  practice  at 
least,  eminently  sane  and  helpful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a 
volume  that  contains  more  sound,  practical,  commonsense  advice  than 
Dr.  Black  has  crowded  into  these  pages. 

But  while  this  volume  constitutes  a notable  addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  work  of  preaching  it  is  none  the  less  open  to  very  serious 
criticism.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  volume  is  strong  as  regards 
secondary  but  weak  as  regards  primary  matters  connected  with  preach- 
ing. In  the  light  of  the  lectures  as  a whole  it  appears  highly  significant 
that  in  his  preface  Dr.  Black  writes,  “I  have  called  this  book  ‘The 
Mystery  of  Preaching’  because,  in  spite  of  all  the  advice  I have  tried 
to  crush  within  these  covers,  great  preaching  will  always  remain  a 
mystery,  not  least  to  the  preacher  himself.  It  is  bound  up,  ultimately,  in 
the  greater  mystery  of  personality.”  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Black  uses 
the  word  mystery  in  its  modern,  not  in  its  New  Testament  sense.  He 
merely  means  that  there  is  something  inscrutable,  mysterious,  incompre- 
hensible about  preaching.  In  the  New  Testament  usage,  however,  the 
idea  of  incomprehensibility,  if  implied  at  all,  is  purely  incidental.  There 
the  word  refers  to  that  which  is  unknown  until  it  is  revealed,  whether 
it  be  easy  or  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  New  Testament  in  fact 
“mystery”  and  “revelation”  are  correlative  if  not  synonymous  words. 
Had  Paul,  for  instance,  spoken  of  the  “mystery  of  preaching”  he  would 
have  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  has  to  do  with  what  has  been 
made  known  by  divine  revelation  and  is  spiritually  discerned  rather 
than  that  which  is  discovered  by  unaided  reason.  We  are  not  finding 
fault  with  Dr.  Black  merely  because  he  uses  the  word  in  its  modern 
meaning;  rather  we  are  finding  fault  with  him  because  he  so  signally 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  thought  that  lies  back  of  the  word  “mystery” 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  that  Christianity  has  its  “mysteries,” 
its  revealed  doctrines,  its  sacred  truths  that  must  be  carefully  guarded 
and  kept  in  their  purity  and  entirety  at  all  hazards.  Moreover  this  ex- 
plains, in  part  if  not  in  whole,  why  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  concept 
of  authority.  Authority  is  a correlate  of  revelation  as  well  as  mystery. 
The  ultimate  explanation  of  Dr.  Black’s  rejection  of  external  authority 
is  his  inadequate  appreciation  of  Christianity  as  a revealed  religion.  If 
Dr.  Black  had  any  adequate  appreciation  of  Christianity  as  a revealed 
religion  we  may  be  sure  he  would  be  unable  to  say,  “Frankly,  I do  not 
regret  the  passing  of  all  types  of  merely  external  authority,”  for  in  that 
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case  he  would  see  that  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Christianity  is  bound  up 
with  “external  authority.”  In  this  connection  the  words  of  the  late 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  are  much  to  the  point:  “There  is  nothing  more 
important  in  the  age  in  which  we  live  than  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  all  the  Christianity  of  Christianity  rests  precisely  on  ‘external 
authority.’  Religion,  of  course,  we  can  have  without  ‘external  authority,’ 
for  man  is  a religious  animal  and  will  function  religiously  always  and 
everywhere.  But  Christianity,  no.  Christianity  rests  on  ‘external  authori- 
ty,’ and  that  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  man’s 
religious  sentiment  but  is  a gift  from  God.  To  ask  us  to  set  aside  ‘ex- 
ternal authority’  and  throw  ourselves  back  on  what  we  can  find  within 
us  alone — call  it  by  whatever  name  you  choose,  ‘religious  experience,’ 
‘the  Christian  consciousness,’  ‘the  inner  light,’  ‘the  immanent  divine’ — is 
to  ask  us  to  discard  Christianity  and  to  revert  to  natural  religion.” 

Dr.  Black  does  not  indeed  reject  the  concept  of  revelation  in  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  it;  and  as  a result  he  has 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Christian  minister. 
After  all  what  we  preach,  and  the  authority  with  which  we  preach,  is 
more  important  than  the  manner  in  which  we  preach. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

One  Generation  to  Another.  By  Harris  Elliott  Kirk,  D.D.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  pp.  225.  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  sermons  or  addresses  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore.  They  all  deal 
with  Old  Testament  characters  and  scenes  and  are  expository  in  na- 
ture. They  sustain  Dr.  Kirk’s  reputation  as  a preacher  of  unusual  ability, 
force,  and  originality.  They  exhibit  a knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
a vividness  of  expression  together  with  a broad  and  practical  outlook 
that  is  too  often  lacking  in  the  scholarly  minister.  These  sermons  con- 
tain so  much  that  is  good  and  wholesome  both  as  regards  content  and 
form  that  we  wish  they  lacked  certain  characteristics  that  prevent  our 
unqualified  praise.  For  instance  Dr.  Kirk’s  critical  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  apparently  in  some  degree  at  least  those  of  the  Well- 
hausen  school.  What  is  more  he  affirms  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  that  “all  these  teachings  originate  in  personal  ex- 
perience,” which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  regards  these  teachings  as 
the  product  of  experience,  not  the  product  of  a direct  supernatural  reve- 
lation. Again  he  implies  that  Christianity  is  rightly  defined  as  the  “life 
force  of  God,”  Protestantism  being  expressly  defined  as  “a  mode  of 
expression  of  the  life  force  of  God”  and  the  statement  being  made  that 
“if  we  are  to  impress  the  vitality  of  our  message  upon  the  masses  in 
the  present  day,  we  must  do  it  by  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  life  force 
rather  than  on  the  traditional  modes  of  expression  that  are  still  current 
in  restricted  religious  circles.”  We  trust  we  are  mistaken  but  we  get  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Kirk  regards  doctrines,  even  Biblical  doctrines,  as 
of  secondary  importance.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  Dr.  Kirk  that  we 
commit  the  “sin  of  Jehu”  when  we  attack  the  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  of  other 
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people.  Certainly  Christ  and  His  apostles  did  not  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  if  Jehu  had  left  Baal  alone  and  urged  the  nation  to  return  to  its 
allegiance  to  God,  Baal-worship  would  have  fallen  away  of  itself.  With 
them  exposition  and  defense,  including  attack,  went  hand  in  hand.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  such  errors  as  these  have  not  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  these  sermons  but  such  “flies  in  the  ointment”  at 
least  mar  what  otherwise  would  be  in  most  respects  model  sermons. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Now  I Know:  A Primer  of  Faith.  By  John  Archibald  M.^cCallum. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  pp.  164.  $1.50. 

Dr.  MacCallum  is  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia.  In  this  little,  and  not  very  significant,  book  he  indicates 
the  concordat  he  has  established  between  his  inherited  faith  and  modern- 
ism. The  touchstone  used  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  the 
parties  to  this  concordat  is  the  writer’s  experience.  He  affirms  that  “the 
day  of  external  authority  is  gone  in  the  religion  of  the  educated  man” 
and  assures  us,  that  his  book  is  “a  simple  transcript  from  experience.” 
“I  have  spoken  only  of  what  I know',”  he  writes,  “and  not  of  what  the 
great  of  old  or  of  the  present  have  told  me.”  It  is  more  or  less  inter- 
esting, no  doubt,  to  hear  what  any  individual  believes  about  God,  Christ, 
the  H0I3'  Spirit,  man,  sin,  incarnation,  atonement,  regeneration,  salvation, 
dut5',  reward,  prayer,  and  the  church,  together  with  his  answer  to  the 
questions,  \\'hat  is  a Christian?  and.  What  is  Christianity?  but  when  we 
are  told  that  these  beliefs  rest  on  no  firmer  basis  than  that  they  commend 
themselves  to  this  particular  individual  such  a confession  of  faith  ceases 
to  be  impressive.  An  examination  of  the  concordat  itself  makes  clear,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  concessions  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  Dr. 
MacCallum’s  modernism  rather  than  his  inherited  faith.  Dr.  MacCallum 
was  evidently  reared  under  strictly  evangelical  influences ; and  has 
retained  as  much  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  he  can  harmonize  with 
the  findings  of  the  “modern  mind,”  but  no  more.  The  result  is  an  ex- 
pression of  modernism  in  terms  of  his  inherited  faith  rather  than  an 
expression  of  Christianity  in  modern  terms. 

Neither  as  regards  its  contents  nor  its  methods  is  there  any  thing  partic- 
ularly new  or  novel  about  this  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  book  in  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  w'ill  interest  the  psychologist 
more  than  the  theologian.  We  at  least  are  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
mentalit>'  of  one  who  as  a Presbj'terian  minister  can  affirm  that  “the 
Bible  is  the  W'ord  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice” 
and  jet  who  as  an  author  of  a religious  book  can  proceed  throughout 
on  the  assumption  that  the  “day  of  external  authority  is  gone  in  the 
religion  of  the  educated  man.” 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craic. 
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New  Testament  Sociology,  for  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,  Brother- 
hoods, and  Advanced  Bible  Classes.  By  Philip  Vollmer,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Eden  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  pp.  319. 

This  very  readable  volume,  well  organized  and  lucidly  expressed, 
labors  under  the  handicap  of  having  been  misnamed.  It  is  not  a New 
Testament  Sociology.  It  is  rather  a handbook  of  sociology  based  upon  a 
modern  liberalistic  interpretation  of  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  bibliography  which  is  incorporated  in  the  book  is 
sufficient  to  show — what  the  argument  confirms — Dr.  Vollmer’s  strong 
bias  towards  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  a system  of  social  re- 
form rather  than  one  of  Individual  spiritual  regeneration  reacting  on 
society.  One  would  expect  a “New  Testament  Sociology”  to  logically 
arrange  and  expound  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  bear 
on  the  subject;  but  this  the  books  fails  to  do.  The  writer’s  leaning 
towards  liberal  views  may  be  seen  in  his  hint  that  Jesus  may  have  modi- 
fied his  teachings  as  time  passed,  and  that  “much  of  the  more  incisive 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  may  have  been  suppressed  later” 
(pp.  51  and  57).  His  conception  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  of  our 
“moderns”  (p.  68).  The  plain  statement  is  made  (p.  92)  that  “incidental 
references  in  the  Bible  to  scientific  subjects,  such  as  geology,  astronomy, 
biology,  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  etc.,  are  . . . not  to  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  teaching.”  The  aim  of  Christ’s  teaching  is  described  (p. 
92)  as  “the  liberation  of  men’s  minds  from  all  kinds  of  errors — religious, 
social  and  political.”  Ignorance  being  the  prime  sin,  Christianity  be- 
comes chiefly  an  affair  of  education.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  body  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a discussion  of  present-day  con- 
ditions, social,  political  and  industrial,  the  social  democracy  being  prof- 
fered as  the  cure.  Stress  is  laid  on  a fairer  distribution  of  property. 
Opposition  to  our  representative  system  of  government  constantly  ap- 
pears, the  writer’s  ideal  being  a democracy  rather  than  a republic.  The 
Soviet  government  is  described  sympathetically  as  one  of  three  types  of 
“free  government.”  Pacifism  is  strongly  advocated,  preparedness  for 
war  deprecated.  Marxian  Socialism  is  kindly  treated ; and  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  author’s  own  philosophy.  The  Church  is  held  largely  to  blame 
for  existing  social  and  political  evils,  and  the  reconstruction  of  Christi- 
anity according  to  the  author’s  conception  of  Jesus’  teachings  is  laid 
down  as  the  one  great  desideratum.  Personal  regeneration  is  admitted 
to  be  necessary,  but  is  relegated  to  a minor  place  in  the  message  of  the 
Church.  In  short,  the  volume  is  another  Procrustean  attempt  to  fit  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  theories  of  modernism. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  David  Deforest  Burrell. 

Living  Together — Studies  in  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation.  Lectures 
By  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  delivered  on  the  New  Era  Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  April,  1923.  The  Abingdon  Press,  pp.  244. 

Bishop  McConnell  deals  with  that  aspect  of  Christianity  that  at  present 
enjoys  great  popularity, — the  application  of  practical  Christian  prin- 
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ciples  to  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  world.  He  deals  first  with  the 
question  of  church  unity,  then  with  the  possible  solutions  of  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  the  fields  of  labor,  patriotism,  science,  and  the  relations 
of  the  races.  Some  of  his  presuppositions  one  can  most  heartily  ap- 
prove,— the  sacredness  of  the  individual,  the  prime  need  for  the  con- 
version of  the  individual,  the  demand  for  a religion  going  beyond  creed 
to  conduct.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  personal  regeneration  as 
the  one  prime  prerequisite  to  social  regeneration,  a proposition  all 
evangelicals  will  warmly  applaud.  But  throughout  the  volume  there  crop 
out  indications  of  an  attitude  not  quite  in  harmony  with  this  great  prin- 
ciple. The  problem  of  church  unity  is  dealt  with  very  reasonably,  only 
to  be  followed  by  the  strange  statement : “I  do  not  see  how  we  are  ever 
to  have  a united  church  except  upon  the  basis  of  a recognition  of  the 
place  of  both  radical  and  conservative.”  His  frame  of  mind  is  still  further 
exhibited  by  the  implication  involved  in  the  statement  that  “the  con- 
servative serves  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  holding  forth  as  long  as  he 
can  a view  that  may  be  passing  away.”  The  sole  value  of  conservatism 
is  thus  that  of  a brake  upon  a new  idea  that  may — it  is  admitted — be 
rushing  a bit  too  fast ! It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  that  the  emphasis 
in  the  Church’s  message  for  today  should  be  laid,  not  on  the  need  of 
personal  penitence  and  reconciliation  to  God,  but  on  “reconciliation  and 
communion  as  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  present  in  human  society;”  the 
reconciliation  and  communion  referred  to  being  between  man  and  man, 
not  man  and  God.  Yet,  when  the  Bishop  comes  to  such  a problem  as  that 
of  war,  he  goes  deeper  than  this  and  wins  our  heartiest  assent : “Salva- 
tion for  a nation  is  essentiall}"  the  same  as  salvation  for  an  individual. 
It  comes  out  of  repentance  for  sin ; out  of  a desire  for  new  birth,  for 
new  life  following  the  commandments  of  God.  . . .”  We  shall  not  all 
follow  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  war  is  to  be  condemned  in  toto,  but 
we  will  heartily  agree  that  “before  organization”  (i.e.,  the  League), 
there  must  be  “the  change  of  heart  among  nations  which  must  amount  to 
veritable  regeneration.”  It  is  on  this  account — because  of  the  lack  of 
evidence  of  new  spiritual  life  in  the  nations — that  many  thoughtful 
men  withhold  their  blessing  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Bishop  Mc- 
Connell is  sane  and  strong  in  his  declaration  that  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  labor  world  and  of  inter-racial  problems  lies  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  worth  of  the  individual ; but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  natural  corollary  to  follow.  When  he  enters  the  field  of  science, 
he  quite  neatly  almost  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  question  of  miracle  as 
fact,  assuming  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  science  and  religion  to 
cease  dogmatizing  and  be  content  to  cooperate  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
world’s  sufferings. 

Bishop  McConnell’s  lectures  are  interesting.  He  has  many  good  things 
to  say,  and  says  them  on  the  whole  finely.  Yet  his  gospel  is  merely  the 
“social  gospel.”  The  volume  lacks  the  fine  tang  of  a deeper  conviction 
that  the  evangelization  and  regeneration  of  the  individual  would  furnish 
the  ultimate  key  to  every  problem  presented.  The  whip  is  a fine  whip ; 
but  somehow  the  “cracker”  is  missing  from  the  tip  of  it.  A mild  liberal- 
ism seems  to  have  stripped  it  away. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 


David  Deforest  Burreli* 
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Life  as  a Stewardship.  By  Guy  L.  Morrill,  Auburn,  N.  Y. : The  Hubbard 
Press.  Paper.  12  mo.  pp.  iii.  Price  25c. 

While  these  five  studies  are  specially  adapted  for  young  people’s 
groups,  they  are  suited  for  use  in  Sunday  School  classes  and  adult 
societies.  The  author  deals  not  only  with  stewardship  as  applied  to 
money,  but  also,  as  the  title  indicates,  with  the  stewardship  of  time,  of 
prayer,  of  personality  and  of  power.  He  shows  that  a “separated  portion” 
of  each  belongs  to  God.  Dealing  more  definitely  with  time  and  money,  he 
shows  the  need  of  thought  and  system  in  dealing  with  all  that  concerns 
the  income,  the  expenditures  and  the  benevolences  of  every  Christian. 
The  book  is  a helpful  discussion  of  this  important  phase  of  Christian 
experience. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Facts  About  Our  Bible.  Pastor  Elmer  E.  Franke.  New  York. 
The  People’s  Christian  Bulletin.  Paper.  12  mo.  pp.  135. 

This  little  booklet  which  declares  itself  to  be  written  “from  a Funda- 
mentalist viewpoint,”  while  rather  elementary  in  its  character  contains 
most  interesting  statements  in  reference  to  the  “historicity,  inerrancy  and 
inspiration”  of  the  Bible,  and  presents  facts  designed  to  strengthen  faith 
in  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Our  Bible.  Morehouse  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Paper.  12  mo. 
pp.  207.  Price  $1.10. 

This  text-book  has  been  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  designed  as  “a  supplement  to  the  instruction  in  the  Senior  High 
School  of  the  public  school.”  It  purports  to  tell  “the  facts  about  our 
Bible — what  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  and  why  it  should  demand  our 
reverent  attention.”  In  its  statements  as  to  the  composite  character  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  late  date  of  Deuteronomy,  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
Jonah  and  Ruth,  the  three  Isaiahs,  “the  tribal  God”  of  the  Israelites,  the 
“mythology”  and  “folklore”  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  uncertain 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  book  expresses  the  positions  of  the 
more  liberal  modern  critics.  Nevertheless  it  summarizes  in  brief  compass 
much  that  is  valuable,  instructive  and  unquestioned,  in  reference  to  the 
character  and  content  of  the  books  of  sacred  Scripture. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

What  Shall  I Do  with  My  Life.  By  Harold  I.  Donnelly.  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press.  Cloth.  i2mo.  pp.  248.  Price  $1.25  net. 

This  study  course  for  pupils  of  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  age 
places  clearly  before  the  student  the  problem  of  choosing  a life  work; 
but  it  does  much  more.  It  lays  the  definite  basis  for  a life  purpose;  it 
shows  how  this  purpose  can  be  attained  in  any  one  of  an  increasing 
number  of  modern  vocations ; and  then  it  outlines,  for  those  in  any  call- 
ing, a program  for  the  physical  and  mental  and  social  and  spiritual  life. 
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All  this  is  done  in  a series  of  concise  chapters,  the  material  of  which  is 
not  dogmatic  but  rather  is  designed  to  elicit  thought  and  to  help  the 
student  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Questions  for  discussion  are  pro- 
posed, and  sources  for  supplementary  material  pointed  out.  The  aim,  the 
spirit  and  the  results  are  in  their  character  not  only  Christian  but  defi- 
nitely evangelistic  and  missionary.  The  “course  of  lessons  is  in  reality 
a combination  of  Bible  study,  missions  and  stewardship,  although  these 
terms  are  not  used.”  The  material  is  designed  for  classes  of  either  boys 
or  girls.  The  book  will  be  of  wide  service  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  religious  education  of  youth. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Devotional  Leadership.  By  Garrit  Verkuyl,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth.  12  mo.  pp.  160.  Price  $1.25. 

All  pastors  realize  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  who  can  lead  prop- 
erly the  devotional  exercises  at  meetings  of  the  congregation,  of  the 
Sabbath  School  and  of  the  various  societies  and  organizations  of  the 
church.  In  order  to  discover  and  to  encourage  and  to  train  such  persons, 
the  author  has  prepared  this  comprehensive  and  practical  study.  It  is 
cordially  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Sunday  School, 
in  the  young  people’s  societies,  in  missionary  meetings  and  in  various 
services  of  worship.  Those  who  are  to  assume  the  sacred  and  difficult 
duty  of  leading  others  in  seasons  of  devotion  will  find  help  in  this  clear, 
serious  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Matthew  Twenty-four  and  the  Revelation.  By  Henry  W.  Frost,  D.D. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  12  mo.  Cloth,  pp.  321. 
Price  $2.50. 

The  author  presents  a literal  translation  and  an  exposition  of  the 
two  most  extended  Apocalyptic  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  namely, 
the  prophetic  discourse  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  shortly  before  his  death;  and  secondly,  the  Revelation 
of  Saint  John.  The  exposition  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  last  of 
the  seventy  weeks  predicted  by  Daniel  still  lies  in  the  future;  that  it  is 
a week  of  years,  or  exactly  seven  years;  that  it  measures  the  reign 
of  the  Anti-Christ  who  is  yet  to  appear,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  week 
will  bring  to  pass  the  “Great  Tribulation,”  and  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
returning  Christ.  According  to  the  author,  most  of  the  events  predicted 
In  both  Matt.  xxiv.  and  the  Apocalypse  will  occur  during  this  “seven 
year  reign  of  the  Anti-Christ.”  Even  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  refer  not  only  to  historic  churches,  but  to  the  whole  Church  as 
it  will  be  found  in  the  seven  year  period  during  which  the  Anti-Christ 
will  reign.  In  fact,  when  John  declares  that  he  was  “in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,”  he  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  transported  by  the 
Spirit  in  prophetic  vision  to  the  “Day  of  the  Lord,”  the  “day  of  judg- 
ment, of  destruction  and  of  vengeance”  which  will  end  the  present  age; 
and  thus  all  the  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  excepting  the  last  two. 
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are  supposed  to  depict  events  belonging  to  that  Day  of  the  Lord. 

Only  those  who  accept  these  fundamental  assumptions,  and  who  are 
satisfied  with  extremely  literalistic  interpretations  of  Apocalyptic  sym- 
bolism, will  be  able  to  follow  the  author  in  his  conclusions.  The  position 
obviously  lies  within  the  realm  of  thorough-going  Premillennialism,  and 
contains  much  that  will  be  questioned  even  by  those  who  believe  that  a 
personal  return  of  Christ  will  precede  the  perfecting  of  his  kingdom. 

In  one  particular  at  least  the  author  renders  a valuable  service  in 
correcting  a common  error  of  popular  prophetic  teaching.  Starting  with 
Premillennialists  on  their  own  grounds  and  accepting  their  familiar  as- 
sumptions, he  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  to  be  no  “secret  rapture 
of  the  saints,”  no  “coming  of  Christ  for  his  saints”  years  preceding  his 
“coming  in  judgment,”  or  his  “coming  with  the  saints”;  and  he  shows 
that  the  return  of  Christ  is  not  predicted  to  occur  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Anti-Christ  or  the  terrors  of  the  Great  Tribulation.  Such  a con- 
clusion with  its  necessary  implications  might  relieve  popular  Premillen- 
nialism from  some  of  its  most  objectionable  features. 

Then  again,  while  some  may  not  be  convinced  as  is  the  author  that 
ancient  Babylon  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  Roman  Empire  is  to  be  restored, 
nevertheless,  probably  all  will  agree  with  him  as  he  summarizes  his  re- 
view of  the  Apocalypse : “The  chief  revelation  of  this  Revelation  is,  not 
the  understanding,  for  instance,  of  the  meaning  of  the  seals,  trumpets, 
thunders,  earthquakes,  locusts  and  other  divine  accessories  of  judgment, 
but  rather,  the  perception  of  the  person,  character,  work,  coming  and 
conquest  of  Christ,  having  which,  one  has  almost  everything  and  missing 
which,  one  has  almost  nothing.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns.  Second  Series.  By  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D., 
Editor  of  “The  Hymnal  published  in  1895  and  revised  in  1911  by 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.”,  and  author  of  “The  English  Hymn.”  Westminster 
Press.  1923.  Pp.  xviii,  314. 

The  first  series  of  these  studies,  as  the  Preface  informs  us,  appeared 
in  Forward,  the  young  people’s  paper  of  our  church,  and  in  1903  the 
papers  were  gathered  in  a volume.  While  the  two  series  are  alike  in 
many  respects,  “the  plan  of  the  present  series  is  more  ambitious — there 
is  a continued  story.  The  hymns  with  one  exception  that  will  explain 
itself,  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  were  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  historical  development  of  hymnody  and  of  hymn  singing 
among  the  peoples  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 

“The  story  begins  with  the  joy  and  pride  of  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians in  their  new  found  privilege  of  singing  God’s  praise  in  their  own 
tongue,  although  with  the  restriction  (suggested  by  John  Calvin)  that 
they  should  confine  their  praise  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  It 
recounts  the  fading  of  the  joy  out  of  the  Psalmody,  and  the  growth  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  restriction.  It  celebrates  the  advance  of  a young 
champion  (Isaac  Watts)  to  attack  singlehanded  the  authority  and  tra- 
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dition  of  ‘Bible-songs,’  and  tells  how  the  great  eighteenth  century  re- 
vival brought  about  the  final  vindication  of  the  people’s  right  to  express 
their  praises  in  terms  of  their  own  experience  rather  than  that  of  ‘David.’ 
It  goes  forward  to  narrate  how  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  nineteenth 
century  dealt  with  ‘the  hymn  of  human  composure’  it  had  inherited 
from  the  great  revival ; and  attempts  to  set  some  of  our  modern  hymns, 
one  by  one,  against  the  background  of  that  particular  epoch  or  phase 
of  religious  history  out  of  which  each  hymn  came  in  its  turn,  and 
which  so  often  explains  the  content  and  even  the  form  of  the  hj-mn.” 

The  work  thus  outlined  is  admirably  performed.  In  the  field  of 
hymnody  Dr.  Benson  is  an  acknowledged  master,  and  he  has  given  us 
a book  of  marked  interest  and  value.  Twenty-four  hymns  are  studied, 
beginning  with  “All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,’’  and  closing  with 
“God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.”  The  volume  is  adorned  with 
fifty  illustrations,  portraits  and  facsimiles  which  give  added  life  and 
color  to  the  story. 

In  each  case  the  full  text  of  the  hj-mn  is  given,  and  is  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  hj-mn,  to  which 
are  added  some  points  for  discussion.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  with 
many  shrewd  comments,  wise  and  witty.  The  painstaking  accuracy  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  author’s  work  is  conspicuous  here,  and  common 
errors  are  corrected  as  in  the  storj-  of  Matheson’s  great  h3’mn,  “O  Love 
that  wilt  not  let  me  go”;  “Rock  of  Ages”;  and  “Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
Soul.”  It  is  shown  how  historj’  and  romance  have  blended  with  religious 
experience  in  the  making  and  singing  of  our  hymns,  as  in  the  story  of 
Rous’  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  noted,  for  example,  that  “ ‘Rock  of  Ages’ 
is  today  in  more  church  hymnals  than  is  any  other  English  h3'mn” 
(p.  io8).  If  we  were  not  so  familiar  by  observation  and  experience  with 
the  frailties  of  human  nature,  it  might  appear  incredible  that  the  mind 
and  heart  which  gave  birth  to  this  noble  h3TOn  should  be  capable  of 
the  sustained  hatred  which  he  cherished  totvard  John  Wesley  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  indecent  fashion.  The  unhappy  story  is  told  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Even  the  original  heading  of  the  hymn  is  shown  to 
have  been  a shaft  aimed  at  Wesley  or  his  followers  (p.  Ii6),  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  perfect  sanctification  in  this  life:  “A  living  and  dying 
Prayer  for  the  Holiest  Believer  in  the  world.”  Few  pages  of  Church 
history  furnish  drearier  and  sadder  warring  than  those  which  record  the 
unseemly  quarrel  of  these  men  of  God. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  who  engage  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church.  It  will  be  of  special  value  to  the  pastor  who  is  wise 
enough  to  vary  the  customary  order  of  worship  by  occasionally  intro- 
ducing on  Sunday  evening  or  at  the  prayer  meeting  a service  of  praise, 
giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  some  noted  hymn  writer, 
and  using  a number  of  his  h3Tnns.  This  will  enable  the  people  to  take 
a more  intelligent  part  in  public  worship,  and  will  help  them  to  grow  in 
the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord.  For  a good  hymn,  combining 
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witness  to  the  truth  with  poetic  fervor,  emotional  appeal,  and  spiritual 
insight,  is  second  only  to  the  Scripture  in  its  power  to  reach  the  mind 
and  heart. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith 

The  Last  Journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem:  Its  Purpose  in  the  light  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  William  Healey  Cadman.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1923.  Pp.  159.  $2.50. 

This  volume  contains  a close  and  careful  study  of  the  Synoptic  nar- 
ratives. A detailed  examination  is  impracticable,  and  all  that  may  be 
done  is  to  indicate  the  writer’s  point  of  view  and  method  of  treatment 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come. 

The  material  of  the  Gospels  is  handled  in  the  free  and  arbitrary 
fashion  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed,  and  is  tested  by  theories 
of  criticism  rather  than  by  the  historical  evidence.  The  problem  that 
the  book  undertakes  to  answer  is  stated  on  p.  9;  “What  did  our  Lord 
desire  to  realize  in  the  city?  In  other  words,  what  was  his  conception  of 
his  mission  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life?  Did  he  go  to  Jerusalem  ex- 
pecting to  die?  Or  is  the  synoptic  representation  that  he  did  so  a pro- 
jection into  the  sources?”  The  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
question  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  duly  recognized;  yet  upon  any 
reasonable  theory  the  record  that  bears  the  name  of  John  is  a docu- 
ment of  early  date  and  of  historical  importance ; and  the  author  himself 
holds  that  “the  Johannine  chronology  of  the  Crucifixion  is  probably  to 
be  perferred  to  the  Synoptic”  (p.  144). 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  editors  play  their  usual  unhappy  parts, 
treating  the  material  as  freely  as  the  modern  critic,  and  we  may  be 
grateful  that  when  their  work  is  done  there  still  remains  a considerable 
amount  of  material  that  we  may  regard  as  trustworthy,  though  the 
criteria  by  Which  the  original  text  is  distinguished  from  the  editorial 
additions  or  interpretations  are  not  always  of  a scientific  or  satisfactory 
nature.  Real  difficulties  are  recognized,  others  are  gratuitously  created. 
As  we  cannot  trust  the  records,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  conjecture,  a 
field  in  which  every  critic  holds  himself  free  to  pursue  his  own  way. 
“I  cannot  doubt  that  Matt,  v:  18-19  (so  also  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3)  misrep- 
resents our  Lord’s  mind”  (p.  26). 

Beside  the  general  attitude  of  the  author  toward  the  integrity  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  there  are  many  particular  judgments  to 
which  exception  may  be  taken.  Jesus’  ministry  is  limited  to  one  year 
and  a few  months  (p.  18).  Various  instances  are  cited  in  which  Son  of 
man  is  either  a mistranslation  or  an  interpolation  (p.  95).  Among  them 
is  Mark  ii.  28,  so  that  not  the  Son  of  Man  but  man  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath  (p.  19).  In  treating  of  Peter’s  confession  it  is  said,  “Our  Lord 
could  not  at  one  moment  have  invested  Peter’s  knowledge  of  His  person 
with  all  the  authority  of  a divine  revelation  and  at  the  next  have  branded 
the  apostle  as  an  agent  of  Satan”  (61).  The  difficulty  here  is  created 
by  the  critic  with  his  “one  moment”  and  “the  next,”  which  finds  no 
warrant  in  the  narrative.  But  no  great  lapse  of  time  is  required,  for 
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the  heights  and  depths  of  religious  experience  lie  side  by  side,  as  history 
abundantly  attests!  Jesus  drew  no  distinction  between  His  resurrection 
and  His  parousia  (p.  79).  “Judas’s  motive  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  reports  of  his  action,”  as  given  by  the  evangelists  (p.  135). 

The  closing  section  of  the  book  is  a general  Summary  of  Conclusions 
(PP-  155-159)-  The  sum  of  it  is  that  the  aim  of  Jesus’  mission  was  to 
lead  the  people  to  repentance,  and  this  He  came  to  realize  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  His  death.  “He  did  not  go  to  the  city  as  a 
suffering  Messiah,”  His  death  was  not  due  to  His  purpose  to  offer  Him- 
self a sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  many  but  was  “a  necessity  arising  out  of 
the  historical  circumstances.”  And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  we  have  not  a Saviour  offering  himself  a ransom  for  many,  but 
a martyr.  And  therefore  no  suggestion  or  hint  is  given  that  He  re- 
quired of  men  faith  in  Himself  as  the  condition  of  salvation.  He  died 
because  He  came  to  see  that  only  through  death  could  the  people  be 
turned  to  repentance.  And  His  death  was  not  a voluntary  laying  down 
of  His  life  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  for  our 
redemption,  but  was  forced  upon  Him,  and  accepted  as  inevitable.  He 
and  His  disciples  must  die  together  that  the  people  may  be  won  to 
repentance,  and  His  death  has  in  it  no  more  vicarious  quality  than  theirs. 

To  such  lame  and  impotent  conclusions  are  we  led.  This  laborious 
and  learned  study  of  the  Gospels  leaves  us  without  a gospel. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Forgotten  Stories.  By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Helms.  Abingdon  Press. 
1924.  Pp.  222.  $1.50  net. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  persons  and  incidents  of  the 
Scripture  story  which  are  seldom  read,  or  if  read  are  not  clearly 
understood.  The  work  is  well  done.  The  stories  are  told  with  vividness 
and  power,  and  lessons  of  moral  and  spiritual  value  are  drawn  from  them. 
The  tone  and  spirit  are  thoroughly  evangelical;  the  Word  is  honored, 
and  Christ  is  exalted.  As  is  natural  in  a work  of  this  kind,  free  rein  is 
given  at  times  to  fancy,  yet  it  never  runs  wild.  The  style  is  free  and 
easy,  at  times  excessively  colloquial:  “feeds  and  sleeps  fine”  (p.  66), 
“most  any”  (p.  30).  And  it  is  curious  that  in  a volume  so  modern  in 
style  the  archaic  eth  confronts  us — meaneth,  forceth.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  Methuselah  is  rather  harsh.  His  many  years  may  well 
have  been  more  fruitful  than  the  author  will  admit.  The  book  renders 
good  service  by  showing  the  interest  that  attaches  even  to  the  minor 
figures  and  scenes  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  lessons  that  they  may  yield. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Christian  Ideals  in  Industry.  By  F.  Ernest  Johnson  and  Arthur  E. 
Holt.  Life  and  Service  Series.  New  York;  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. 1924.  Pp.  136. 

Intended  as  a study  book  for  classes  of  young  Christians  it  seems  to 
be  the  author’s  purpose  to  present  information  about  modern  industrial 
problems  and  to  foster  discussion  of  possible  solutions  of  these  prob- 
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lems.  To  such  untrained  thinkers  the  book  presents  a rather  one-sided 
attitude  which  might  be  dangerous.  There  is  here  a blindness  to  the 
principles  of  property  rights  (cf.  Chap.  Ill)  and  a leaning  to  pacifism 
(e.g.  p.  129),  that  one  might  well  question.  The  constant  method  of 
stating  no  conclusion,  but  asking  an  insinuating  question  may  be  a useful 
method  for  propaganda,  but  it  leads  itself  to  subterfuge.  In  other  places 
these  authors  have  expressed  themselves  more  freely.  The  New  Spirit 
in  Industry  by  Mr.  Johnson  (Association  Press)  is  a better  study  book. 
In  this  one  there  is  a suppression  of  personal  opinion,  an  avoidance  of 
Biblical,  Socialistic,  and  Ethical  terms.  It  seems  over  edited  thus  losing 
in  style  and  often  in  clarity  also. 

Rutledge,  Pa.  Earnest  E.  Eells. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  By  Elbert  S.  Todd.  The  Abingdon  Press. 
New  York:  Cincinnati. 

This  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven:  its 
Nature,  its  Citizens,  its  Objects  and  its  Methods.  The  writer  refers  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  scarcely  at  all  to  the  Apos- 
tolic writings.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  even  if  we  do  not  assent 
to  the  statement  that  with  the  Apostles  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
incidental  and  the  teaching  fragmentary.”  The  author’s  position  is  well 
taken  that  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  person  and  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  discussed  and  that  the  danger  of  schism  is  not 
the  greatest  danger  before  the  Church.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
worth  while. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

Rubble  and  Roseleaves.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press. 

Boreham’s  books  are  unique,  there  are  many  imitators  but  only  one 
Boreham.  He  says  that  these  contributions  are  “neither  essays,  nor 
sermons,  nor  anything  of  the  kind,”  but  they  are  good  wholesome  reading 
and  the  lesson  is  not  dragged  in  at  the  end,  it  is  there  all  the  time. 
The  surprising  thing  about  these  volumes  is  that  they  continue  worth 
while,  indeed  this  one  is  one  of  the  best. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 
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S.  A.  Cook,  Some  Tendencies  in  Old  Testament  Criticism;  S.  C.  Neill 
and  A.  D.  Nock,  Two  Notes  on  the  Asclepius;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The 
Bobbin  Missal. 
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London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January : E.  Lyttelton,  Hints 
Towards  a Philosophy  of  Education;  Wilbert  F.  Howard,  Person  of 
Jesus  in  Recent  Criticism;  John  Blacket,  Joseph  Blacket  and  His  Links 
to  Byron;  Lily  M.  Ritchie,  American  Ideals  versus  The  University; 
T.  Frederick  Lockyer,  John  Wesley’s  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament;  T.  W.  Douglas  James,  The  Missionary  Vocation  Today; 
J.  Grange  Radford,  Christ’s  Work  of  Healing;  John  Telford,  Knights 
and  Lawyers  in  the  Temple. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nashville,  January;  Wilbur  F.  Tillett, 
The  Golden  Rule  vs.  the  Rule  of  Gold — a Study  of  Social  Ethics; 
C.  J.  Prescott,  Wesley  and  Newman;  a Problem;  H.  C.  Howard,  A 
Clinical  Study  of  the  Call  to  Preach;  W.  P.  King,  A Mediating  Min- 
istry; Henry  N.  Snyder,  Writing  the  Epitaph  of  the  Church;  John  W. 
Barton,  Negro  Migration;  J.  M.  Rowland,  Zionism;  Arthur  B.  Cooke, 
The  Flowing  Road. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  Relativity  and  the  Re- 
lation of  Science  to  Philosophy;  Joseph  Needham,  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Biochemistry;  B.  M.  Laing,  Contemporary  Theory  of  Instinct; 
Maximilien  Winter,  Time  and  Hereditary  Mechanics;  Oliver  L. 
Reisner,  Fossils  of  the  Mind;  Harry  E.  Barnes,  Dynamic  Politics  and 
the  New  History. 

Moslem  World,  London,  January;  William  G.  Shellabear,  The 
Moslem  World — Why  we  need  It;  H.  U.  Weitbrecht-Stanton,  The 
Ahmadiya  Movement;  Talcott  Williams,  A Moslem  View  of  One 
Christian  Plea ; Arthur  Jeffery,  A Collection  of  Anti-Christian  Books ; 
The  Oriental  Churches  and  Islam ; Alfred  Guillaume,  Theodore  Abu 
Qurra  as  an  Apologist;  Nora  Karn,  Moslem  Women  of  Delhi;  Hattie 
Menzies,  The  Word  of  the  Cross;  James  I.  Vance,  Near  East  Relief 
and  Religious  Education;  Amir  Ali,  Islam  in  Trinidad. 

Neiu  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  January:  W.  L.  Gladish,  Origin  of 
Evil ; J.  W.  Marelius,  The  Love  of  Knowledge ; C.  R.  Pendleton,  The 
■Corpuscular  Nature  of  the  Spiritual  Atmospheres.  The  Same,  February; 
N.  D.  Pendleton,  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism  as  viewed  in  the 
New  Church;  Sigrid  C.  Odhner,  Where  are  the  Swedenborg  Docu- 
ments? The  Same,  March;  Albert  Bjorck,  The  New  and  the  Old; 
N.  D.  Pendleton,  The  Veils  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  January;  H.  M.  Selby,  The  Attendants  of 
Yahveh;  William  Nathanson,  “He  Who  Gets  Slapped’’;  Cavendish 
Moxon,  Is  the  Practice  of  Fellowship  a Narcotic  Indulgence;  Hardin  T. 
McClelland,  Mysticism  and  Ethics;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Moral  Proof 
of  Religious  Claims;  Henri  Vanderbyll,  The  Great  Teacher.  The  Same, 
February;  Amos  I.  Dushaw,  Palestine;  Land  of  Many  Sacred  Sites; 
Robert  S.  Hall,  The  — An  Egoistic,  perhaps  Egotistic  Divagation; 

Helen  H.  Parkhurst,  Imageless  Beauty;  G.  C.  Newton,  Personality 
and  Evolution ; James  D.  Barnett,  Referendum  on  War.  The  Same, 
March:  Rabindranath  Tagore,  The  Message  of  the  Hindu  Stage; 
H.  Godden  Cole,  Disposal  of  the  Dead  and  the  Origins  of  Piety; 
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Leslie  A.  White,  Personality  and  Culture;  John  J.  Birch,  A Glimpse 
at  Spiritualism ; Curtis  W.  Reese,  Outline  of  Liberal  Fundamentals. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  Paul  J.  Dundore, 
Present  Status  of  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Christianity;  Charles  D. 
Rockel,  Historical  Development  of  the  Social  Conception  of  Christi- 
anity ; F.  W.  Hoffman,  The  Christian  Man’s  Civic  Duties. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  A.  T.  Robertson,  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  President  Mullins ; T.  B.  Ray,  The  Seminary  and  Tiventy- 
five  Years  of  Foreign  Missions;  George  W.  Truett,  Quarter  Century 
of  World  History;  B.  D.  Gray,  Quarter  Century  of  Southern  Baptist 
Convention ; Clarence  A.  Barbour,  Early  Pioneers  of  Baptist  Principles. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Edith  Wharton,  Marcel  Proust; 
Robert  Grant,  Marriage  and  Divorce ; Edward  P.  Warner,  Onward 
March  of  Aircraft;  Ernest  Dimnet,  France  under  the  Herriot  Ministry; 
W.  T.  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings,  Prices  and  Profiteers;  Thomas 
Moult,  Life  and  Work  of  Joseph  Conrad;  Albert  Feuillerat,  Scholar- 
ship and  Literary  Criticism. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Novembre  : A.  Hermet,  Mistica  e Politica;  V.  Cento, 
Sulle  orme  di  uno  spirito  che  si  cerca ; D.  Provenzal,  Un  cercatore  di 
Dio;  M.  Rossi,  Gesu  el  I’ipocrisia;  M.  Vinciguerra,  La  politica  vaticana 
in  Italia  e in  Francia.  The  Same,  Dicembre:  E.  Troilo,  Revisioni  in  atto 
dell’idealismo  attuale;  A.  Tomaszewski,  La  Chiesa  nazionale  polacca; 
V.  Macchioro,  La  coscienza ; P.  Zanfrognini,  Liberta  umana  e pre- 
mozione  divina ; G.  Luzzi,  La  Chiesa  secondo  I’insegnamento  di  Gesu 
nei  Sinottici ; M.  Vinciguerra,  La  tensione  diplomatica  e i governi  di 
Francia  e Argentina.  The  Same,  Genn.-Febbr. : P.  Sabatier,  S.  Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi  e il  protestantesimo  odierno;  G.  Tucci,  La  preghiera  nella 
Cina;  J.  Evola,  R.  Cone  e 1 “agire  senza  agire”;  M.  Viciguerra,  Un 
appello  contro  il  governo  di  Mosca. 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  Toulouse,  Janvier-Fevrier : 
Ferdinand  Cavallera,  La  Theologie  Positive;  Louis  Desnoyer,  La 
Religion  sous  les  trois  premiers  Rois  d’Israel;  Notes  et  Critiques. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-febrero : Antonio  Pelaez,  Teoria 
del  honor  en  la  moral  tomista;  Sabino  Lozano,  Naturalez  a de  la 
Teologia:  Su  lado  afectivopractico  segun  Santo  Tomas  (con.);  Juan 
Arintero,  Santa  Teresa  y el  padre  Tomas  de  Jesus. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Dec.:  G.  Ch.  Aalders, 
Gereformeerd  Kerkelijk  Leven  in  Schotland,  iii ; N.  D.  Van 
Leeuwen,  Joseph’s  verhooging.  The  Same,  Jan.:  G.  Keizer,  Prof.  L. 
Lindeboom  en  het  Geref.  Theol.  Tijdschrift;  A Sizoo,  De  beteekenis 
der  Hellenistisch-Romeinsche  Heilands  en  heilsverwachtingen  voor  het 
Christendom;  A.  M.  Diermanse,  Over  Bijbel-vertalen.  The  Same, 
Febr. ; G.  Keizer,  Korte  schets  van  de  geschiedenis  der  Belgische  Chris- 
telijke  Zendigskerk  en  onze  Correspondentie  met  haar;  A.  M.  Dier- 
manse, Over  Bijbel-vertalen ; E.  D.  J.  De  Jong,  Her  tweedie  gebod  en 
de  versiering  der  kerken. 

Logos,  Napoli,  Ottobre-Dicembre : Hans  Much,  L’essenza  della  Vita; 
Enrico  Paresce,  Forza  e Diritto;  Hans  Cornelius,  Filosofia  dell’arte 
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e storia  dell’arte;  J.  Evola,  Sul  sistema  del  “Tantra”;  Nicola  Abbag- 
NANO,  II  problema  dell’arte;  Cesare  Ranzoli,  La  prova  causale  della 
realta  esteriore ; Cordelia  Capone,  La  teoria  della  sensazione  in  Plotino. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religdeuse,  Paris,  Fevrier:  Guy  de  Broglie, 
Sur  la  place  du  Surnaturel  dans  la  Philosophie  de  saint  Thomas ; Paul 
Galtier,  L’enseignment  des  Peres  sur  la  Vision  beatifique  dans  le  Christ. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Janvier:  M.  Viller, 
Martyre  et  Perfection;  J.  de  Guibert,  Le  Journal  de  retraite  de  Saint 
Paul  de  la  Croix ; P.  Dudon,  Le  “Livre  de  I’Oraison  Mentale”  du  P. 
Melchior  de  Villanueva ; E.  Raitz  v.  Frentz,  Les  Oeuvres  ascetiques  du 
Robert  Bellarmine. 

Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Janvier:  P.  Batiffol,  Les 
recours  a Rome  en  Orient  avant  le  concile  de  Chalcedone;  P.  G.  TnfjiY, 
Le  texte  integral  de  la  traduction  du  Pseudo-Denis  par  Hilduin ; 
Paul  O’ Sheridan,  Ce  qui  reste  de  la  plus  ancienne  Vie  de  Ruysbroeck. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Septembre- 
Octobre : A.  Causse,  Les  Origines  de  la  Poesie  hebraique ; J.  Pannier, 
Calvin  a Strasbourg;  Chr.  A.  Bugge,  L’Ancien  Testament,  Bible  de  la 
primitive  Eglise. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Novembre-Decembre : 
Gillis  P.  Wetter,  Le  culte  du  christianisme  primitif  et  le  Nouveau 
Testament;  Jean  de  la  Harpe,  Les  theories  politiques  de  Kant  dans  leur 
rapport  avec  le  criticisme;  Auguste  Gampert,  La  chute  de  Ninive, 
d’apres  un  document  recemment  decouvert;  Maurice  Bonnard,  Les 
travaux  d’Emile  Male  sur  I’art  religieux  du  moyen  age  et  ses  sources 
d’insp'i  ration. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Janvier: 
R.  Mulard,  Desir  naturel  de  connaitre  et  vision  beatifique;  P.  Glorieux, 
Le  Quodlibet  XII  de  S.  Thomas;  R.  Hoornaert,  Les  Sources  tere- 
siennes  et  “L’ Amour  divin”  de  Echegoyen. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  49:  i : C.  A.  Kneller, 
Zu  den  Kontroversen  fiber  den  hi.  Ignatius  v.  Loyola : i.  Die  Selbstbi- 
ographie;  Joseph  Bl.  Becker,  Das  “Geheimnis”  der  Ubertragung  der 
Erbsfinde ; Otto  Lutz,  Die  Notwendigkeit  der  hi.  Eucharistie  nach  M. 
de  la  Taille ; Johann  Stufler,  Das  Wirken  Gottes  in  den  Geschopfen 
nach  dem  heil.  Thomas,  i. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tfibingen,  6:1:  Bruno  Bauch, 
Das  Problem  der  Religionsphilosophie  im  System  des  trazendentalen 
Idealismus;  Friedrich  Traub,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  den  letzten 
Dingen;  Theophil  Steinmann,  Zur  Glaubenslehre. 


THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL 
By  Charles  R.  Erdman.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. $1.00. 

“This  book  is  a new  addition  to  a very  goodly  number  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  same  sound,  helpful,  evangelical  character  as  his  former 
commentaries.  It  is  a real  satisfaction  to-day  to  read  a com- 
mentary which,  while  showing  all  thoroughness,  careful 
scholarship,  and  practical  helpfulness,  yet  one  can  read  with- 
out finding  those  injections  of  personal  unbelief  which  appear 
in  so  many  such  works.” — The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERALISM 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  Price  $1.75. 

“This  is  a book  that  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  man, 
whether  he  calls  himself  a conservative  or  a liberal.  While  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a thorough  scholar,  it  is  written  through- 
out in  simple,  non-technical  words.”  S.  G.  Craig  in  The  Presby- 
terian. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAUL’S  RELIGION 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen.  The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  Second  Printing,  1923.  Price 
$1-75 

“Professor  Machen’s  work  commands  respect.  It  is  worthy  of 
a high  place  among  the  products  of  American  biblical  scholar- 
ship.”— B.  W.  Bacon,  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“This  is  a book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise.” — 
The  Church  Quarterly  Review  (London). 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  Price  $2.20. 

This  textbook  is  intended  both  for  students  who  are  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Greek  and  for  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  language  is  so  imperfect  that  they  need  a renewed  course  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  book  does  not  deal  with  classical 
Greek,  but  presents  simply  the  New  Testament  usage. 


A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary'  at  Princeton,  NJ.  With  Many  New  and 
Original  Maps  and  Plans  and  Amply  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Revised  Edition.  Philadelphia ; The  Westminster  Press, 
1924. 

“The  Dictionary  has  been  subjected  to  a revision,  perva- 
sive yet  unobtrusive,  in  order  to  incorporate  material  gath- 
ered by  biblical  research  during  the  past  decade  and  a half. 
Purposely  the  book  has  not  been  increased  in  size,  nor  has  the 
pagination  been  changed.” 

IS  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  SCHOLARLY? 

By  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philolog}'  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  With  a Foreword  by  Philip  E.  Howard. 
Philadelphia : The  Sunday  School  Times,  1922.  Price  25 
cents.  London:  Marshall  Bros.,  1923.  Price  i sh. 

“The  book  is  a veritable  arsenal  of  ammunition  with  which  to 
demolish  the  critical  theories.” — Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  in 
Scientific  Christian  Thinking  for  Young  People. 

TtlE  WORK  OF  THE  PASTOR 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  1924,  8vo,  pp.  vii.  257. 

“This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a handbook  to  pastors 
and  as  a textbook  for  students  of  theology.  It  should  be  found 
helpful,  however,  to  many  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  Christian  Church.  . . . Large 
portions  of  the  last  five  chapters  have  been  furnished  by  other 
writers,  who  are  recognized  as  specially  trained  and  qualified 
for  their  tasks.” 

THE  LORD  WE  LOVE 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  138.  $1.50  net. 

This  series  of  studies  deals  with  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  The 
studies  are  expository  in  character,  and  while  affirming  the 
central  verities  of  Christian  faith  they  are  devotional  and 
practical  in  spirit  and  aim. 


